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By JOHN P. RITTER. 


THE valley of the Neperan, or Saw Mill River, 
in Westchester County, N. Y., is situated in the 
very heart of the Neutral Ground of the Revo- 
lution—that debatable territory lying between 
the rival armies, when the British were in pos- 
session of Manhattan Island and the Americans 
occupied the Highlands of the Hudson. 

A railroad winds through it now, and it is fast 
losing the pastoral charm for which it was once 
famous. Fields that formerly waved with grain 
are dotted with cheap wooden vil- 
las; pastures where sleek cattle 
browsed are intersected with pro- 
spective streets, and steam factories 
occupy the old mill sites where 
creaking water-wheels once lazily 
turned. Landmarks invested with 
historic and traditionary interest 
are rapidly disappearing; every- 
where the romantic is being crowd- 
ed out by the commonplace. 

The most interesting part of the 
valley lies between Woodlands and 
the Pocantico Hills; for here re- 
sided, during the Revolution, a 
band of obscure heroes, whose pa- 
triotic devotion and daring exploits 
have never been worthily recorded. 
After the retreat of Washington and his army 
from White Plains, the Neutral Ground ‘‘ be- 
came infested by roving bands, claiming from 
either side, and all pretending to redress wrongs 
and punish political offenses ; but all prone, in 
the exercise of their high functions, to sack hen- 
roosts, drive off cattle, and lay farmhouses under 
contribution. ”’ 

‘*Such,’’ says Irving, in his chronicle of Wol- 
fert’s Roost, ‘‘ was the origin of two great orders 
of border chivalry, the Skinners and the Cow 





CONTINENTAL SOLDIER’S OUTFIT, 


soys, famous in Revolutionary story ; the former 

fought, or rather marauded, under the American, 
the latter under the British, banner. In the zeal 
of service both were apt to make blunders, and 
confound the property of friend and foe. Nei- 
ther of them, in the heat and hurry of a foray, 
had time to ascertain the politics of a horse or 
cow which they were driving off into captivity ; 
nor, when they wrung the neck of a rooster, did 
they trouble their heads whether he crowed for 
King George. To 
check these enormities a confed- 
eracy was formed among the yeo- 
manry had suffered from 
these maraudings. It was com- 
posed for the most part of farm- 
ers’ sons, bold, hard-riding lads, 
well armed and well mounted, and 
undertook to clear the country 
round of Skinner and Cow Boy, 
and all other border vermin ; as 
the Holy Brotherhood in old times 
cleared Spain of the banditti which 
infested her highways.”’ 


Congress or 


who 


Several companies were organ- 
ized, each having a specified dis- 
trict to protect. The first com- 
pany was stationed at Yonkers, so 
near the British outposts that it did but little 
effective service; the second had its headquarters 
further north, in what is now the village of 
Elmsford ; while a few miles north of the second 
was stationed the third company, guarding the 
Upper Cross Roads. Together they formed the 
Southern Battalion of Westchester Militiamen, 
commanded by Colonel Joseph Drake. 

Among those who enlisted in the second com- 
pany were Cornelius and Peter Van Tassel, Hen- 
drick Romer, Abraham Martling, Jacob Acker, 
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Peter Bout, Solomon Utter, Nicholas Boncker 
and Jacob and Abraham Boyce; and in the third 
company Jacob Romer and his seven sons, John 
and Gibbert Dean, Isaac See and John Yerks— 
all uncompromising patriots, who remained faith- 
ful to their country in the face of many hard- 
ships, and performed prodigies of valor which 
render them as deserving of a place in history as 
are their more fortunate comrades-in-arms, Paul- 
ding, Williams and Van Wart, the immortal cap- 
tors of Major John André. For these humble 
heroes were obliged to wage continuous warfare 
with the enemy, and to keep ever on the alert 
to defend themselves and neighbors against the 
frequent invasions of pillaging Cow Boys and 
Hessian troopers. 

The brunt of the unequal strife was borne by 
the second or middle company, of which Abra- 
ham Storms was the captain, and Cornelius Van 
Tassel and Abraham Martling the lieutenants. 
Its headquarters were in Van Tassel’s farmhouse, 
which is yet standing, in a deserted and half 
ruinous condition, on the old Saw Mill River 
road, one mile south of Elmsford. Indeed, 
Elmsford and its vicinity is covered over with 
relics and landmarks of the Revolution ; every 
stick and stone is associated with some thrilling 
incident of the past. The present village stands 
on a plain which, in those eventful times, was 
occupied by the farms of several members of the 


second company. Peter Van Tassel, Jacob 
Acker, Abraham Martling, Jacob Boyce, Solo- 
mon Utter and Hendrick Romer lived in the 
valley, or on the sloping hillsides which enclosed 
it, and Captain Storms himself ran a tavern in 
the settlement. The farmhouse of Cornelius Van 
Tassel is situated at the southern extremity of 
this plain; and here the highway leading to 
New York turns westward, and then southward 
again, to pass through a wooded ravine, where 
the hills on both sides of the Neperan ap- 
proach each other, shutting out a view of the 
country below. This conformation of the land 
rendered the yeomanry of the district peculiarly 
liable to surprise by foraging parties of the ene- 
my, who, concealed by the ravine, could ap- 
proach to the very confines of the plain before 
their presence was discovered. 

In order to provide against such a contin- 
gency, the patriots selected a rocky fastness on 
Beaver Mountain, west of the settlement, for a 
hiding place, to which they could resort for 
safety whenever the British came up the valley 
in too great force to be successfully resisted, and 
established a signal station on a hill opposite. 
Their watch tower was an enormous boulder, 
which is still known by its Revolutionary name, 
** Sentinel Rock,’’ from the summit of which the 
road running southward through the valley can 
be seen for miles. Whenever a detachment of 
Delancey’s Rangers, or a troop of Hessian cav- 
alry, were descried advancing by the sentinel on 
watch, he gave the signal for his neighbors 
to collect their valuables and make for their 
stronghold by blowing a loud blast on a horn. 
Then the cattle were driven into the woods, 
and the men, arming themselves with the flint- 
lock muskets of those days, escorted the women 
and children to their place of refuge on Beaver 
Mountain. Here, on a natural platform of rock, 
the fugitives pitched their camp. The inaccessi- 
bility of the place secured them from assault, 
and they were partly protected from the weather 
by an overhanging precipice that towered above 
the platform on the western side. 

When the enemy arrived at the farmhouses, 
they found them emptied of their valuables 
and deserted. In revenge they devastated the 
fields and burned down the barns, after secur- 
ing all the provender they could carry away. 
Sometimes, however, they were not allowed to 
escape with their booty. On one occasion, at 
least, the patriots surprised them in their depre- 
dations, and drove them away with considerable 
loss. In a field, formerly owned by Cornelius 
Van Tassel, where an old apple-tree once stood, 
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lie the remains of a Hessian trooper and five 
other marauders, who were killed in that skirm- 
ish. 

During one of the inroads of the British up 
the valley, Christina Romer, the wife of Hen- 
drick Romer, the militiaman, acted the part of a 
heroine. Their farmhouse was situated at the 
foot of Beaver Mountain, and was separated from 
the forest that covered the slope by a stone wall. 
Christina had stayed behind the other fugitives 
—who had fled to the hiding place on hearing 
the first signal of the horn from ‘Sentinel 
tock ’’’—and was surprised by the enemy before 
she could make good her escape. They immedi- 
ately pressed her into service to bake bread and 
roast the ribs of an ox they had secured in their 
foray, in the big Dutch oven in the chimney of 
her kitchen. While performing this task it oc- 
curred to her that her neighbors in hiding on 
Beaver Mountain were more in need of food than 
her enemies. So she set apart a goodly portion 
of the bread and beef with the idea of supplying 
their wants at the first opportunity. In the 
meantime she waited upon the British troopers 
with a cheerfulness and alacrity artfully calcu- 
lated to disarm them of suspicion. When they 
were resting after the meal, and she was sup- 
posed to be washing dishes in the kitchen, she 
quietly slipped out of the back door, crossed the 
yard to the stone wall, and deposited the pro- 
visions she had saved on the side next the forest. 
She knew very well 
that the house was 
being closely watched 
by her friends on the 
mountain, and that 
her movements would 
probably be seen by 
one of their scouts. 
This proved to be the 
case ; for, she had 
barely regained the 
kitchen, when Hen- 
drick Romer, who had 
been watching nearby 
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to see that no harm 
befell his w ife, secured 
the food and conveyed 
it to the fugitives. 
The British lodged in 
the farmhouse several 
days, and each day 
Christina managed to 
supply her friends 
with food from their 
larder. Had it not 
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been for her thoughtfulness and courage they 
| from hunger, as they were 

wholly without provisions to undergo so long 


must have perish 


a siege. * The ruins of the Romer farmhouse 
and the stone wall behind which the militia- 
man’s wife secreted the bread and meat are 
pointed out to strangers by the descendants of 
this patriotic woman, who still reside in the 
neighborhood. 

On the night of November 17th, 1777, a large 
band of British troopers and Cow Boys, com- 
manded by the notorious Captain Emmerick, 
made an excursion up the Saw Mill Valley, and 
completely surprised the little settlement. After 
setting fire to the tavern of Captain Abraham 
Storms, they surrounded the houses of Cornelius 
and Peter Van Tassel, which stood on adjoining 
farms, and called upon the inmates to come out 
and surrender themselves. Instead of comply- 
ing, the gallant brothers discharged their mus- 
kets at their besiegers, and made a strong show 
of resistance. This so enraged the British that 
they set fire to both houses and burned them to 
the ground. Driven out by the flames, the brave 
yeomen, who had defended their homes single- 
handed against a host of enemies, were forced to 
deliver themselves up. The inhuman Captain 
Emmerick allowed their wives and children to 
be stripped of the necessary apparel to cover 
them from the severity of a bitterly cold night, 
and led the captive brothers in triumph to New 
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York. Tied to their horses’ tails, they were com- 
pelled to drive their own cattle into the camp of 
the enemy. The wife of Cornelius Van Tassel 
sought refuge in an old dirt cellar in the farm- 
yard, carrying her infant daughter in her arms. 
Here they were discovered, half-clad and shivering 
with the cold, by a Hessian trooper, who, touched 
by their pitiable condition, threw them a feather 
mattress that he had taken from the burning 
house—an act of mercy which undoubtedly saved 
their lives, as they remained in the dirt cellar 
until the following night, with no other covering 
than the mattress to shield them from the rigor 
of the weather. Then, shortly after dark, Mrs. 
Van Tassel heard the neighing of a horse in the 
farmyard. It proved to be one of the animals 
that had been driven off by the enemy the night 
before, and that had evidently escaped from its 
new quarters below to reftrn to its old home. 
The faithful creature carried 
the mother and child to 
friends living near the Upper 
Cross Roads. 

No account of the surprise 
and capture of the Van Tas- 
sel brothers would be com- 
plete without a description of 
the daring bravery displayed 
by the son of Cornelius Van 
Tassel upon the occasion. 
When the British surrounded 
his father’s house, and de- 
manded the surrender of the 
inmates, Cornelius Van Tas- 
sel, Jr., was asleep in his 
room in the attic. His slum- 
bers were rudely broken by 
the discharge of his father’s 
musket, and, taking his own 
from its hook on 
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the wall, he engaged actively in the defense of 
their home. Even when the house was in flames, 
and the rest of the family had been driven out 
by fire and smoke, it never occurred to him to 
surrender; but, crouching behind the kitchen 
door, he awaited an opportunity to escape from 
the burning building to the refuge on Beaver 
Mountain. The British troopers were standing 
outside in groups, gazing with diabolical satis- 
faction at the conflagration they had caused, 
when suddenly out of the flames sprang a bare- 
headed youth wielding a clubbed musket in both 
hands. Before they could recover from their as- 
tonishment, he had felled two of them to the 
ground and was off across fields to the Saw Mill 
River. He plunged into the icy current and 
gained the other side amid a shower of bullets. 
Then, halting just long enough to send a parting 
shot at the troopers who pursued him, he re- 
sumed his flight and soon reached a place of 
safety. The Van Tassel brothers were confined 
for nearly a year in the Provost Goal, New York, 
as prisoners of war, and, when finally exchanged, 
found their families reduced to a condition of 
pauperism., 

On learning of the disaster that had befallen 
his friends, Abraham Martling, locally known as 
‘* Brom Marlin,’’ meditated and planned a sig- 
nal stroke of vengeance which, for boldness of 
conception and vigor of execution, was worthy of 
one of Homer’s heroes. Taking into his confi- 
dence Jacob Acker, Nicholas Boncker, Jacob 
Soyce and several other militiamen of equal cour- 
age, he repaired to the station of the Water 
Guard at Wolfert’s Roost, on the Hudson, and 
there concocted a midnight 
invasion of New York island 
to pillage and burn the splen- 
did mansion of the Tory chief, 
Oliver Delancey, situated on 
the heights of Bloomingdale, 
in the very heart of the Brit- 
ish camp. The Water Guard 
was an ‘‘ aquatic corps, in the 
pay of government, organized 
to range the waters of the 
Hudson and keep watch upon 
the movements of the ene- 
my’s fleet. It was composed 
of nautical men of the river 
and hardy youngsters of the 
adjacent country, expert at 
pulling an oar and handling 
a musket.’’ The captain of 
the Wolfert’s Roost station 
was Jacob Van Tassel, a rela- 
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tive of the captive brothers—a val- 
iant Dutchman, whose many brave 
deeds have been immortalized by 
Irving in his chronicle of the Roost. 

At this station Martling secured 
two light whale-boats, manned by 
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ford, 


Saaly 


and was grieved to find it 
neglected. The modest grave- 


stone is eracked and broken, and 
the mound covering the remains of 
the old hero overgrown with rank 


grass and brambles. The graves of 





expert river-men, and, early in the 
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evening of November 25th, 1777, 


rASSEL 


embarked, with a band of chosen heroes, on his 
perilous enterprise. It was a second exhibition 
of the Argonauts, with Martling for its Jason, 
The two whale- 
boats, shaped like canoes and formed to skim 


and glory for its golden fleece. 


lightly over the water, were rowed with great 
rapidity down the river until the territory of the 
then the 
oars were muffled, and, pulling noiselessly along 
under of the land, glided 
like spectres past hostile frig- 
ates and guardships to their 
There Martling 
and his band disembarked, 
the 
heights of Bloomingdale, sur- 
prised the patrol at 
cey’s Mansion, pillaged and 


enemy's Water Guard was reached ; 


shadow the boats 


destination. 


and, scaling rugged 


Delan- 


burned the great house, and, 
before the enemy could re- 
cover from their amazement, 
made good their retreat to 
the boats. As the-whole river 
was now illuminated by the 
their escape 
seemed impossible ; yet, not- 
withstanding that the enemy’s 
fleet of their 
presence guns 
the shore, so gallantly did 

Van Tassel’s river-men bend 

to their oars, that, favored by their knowledge 
of every sheltering cove and protecting promon- 
tory, they eluded the guns of the foe and reached 
home in safety. 


conflagration, 


were warned 


by alarm on 


The chief glory of this daring exploit rests 
with Abraham Martling, its projector. 
ardent patriot never lived. At the beginning of 
the Revolutionary War he enlisted in the Conti- 
nental Army, and saw considerable service in 
the principal campaigns. He was in the mem- 
orable Battle of Yorktown, and, after the close 
of the war, retired to his little farm at Elmsford, 
where he died January Ist, 1841, at the advanced 
While passing through 
the Neutral Ground, recently, to collect materials 
for this article, I visited Martling’s grave, in the 
little cemetery of the Reformed Church, at Elms- 


A more 


age of eighty-two years. 








several other Revolutionary soldiers 
int 
dition, notably tl 


FARMHOUSE, : Mill 
s cemetery are in a similar con- 


it of Solomon Utter, the carpen- 
ule the gallows on which Major 
His tombstone lies in two 


ol rund, 


ter-soldier, who 1 
André was hanged 
and there is no mound 


Even the 


pieces on the 
to indicate 
granite shaft, erected over the remains of Isaac 
Van Wart—one of André’s captors—by the cit- 
izens of Westchester County, is greatly in need 
of repair. 


his last resting-place. 


There is one grave in the cemetery, however, 
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which is cared for with tender solicitude. It is 
that of John Romer, a militiaman of the Revo- 
lution, and a captain in the War of 1812, who 
died in 1855, at the age of ninety-two, in the 
house which his father-in-law, Cornelius Van 
Tassel, had erected on the foundations of the 
building burned by Captain Emmerick in his 
raid up the Saw Mill Valley. Captain John 
Romer’s daughter married Colonel J. C. L. Ham- 
ilton—a great grandson of Alexander Hamilton— 
who gained his commission in the Civil War, and 
now lives in retirement at Elmsford, within a 
stone’s throw of the old burying-ground ; and it 
is due to his son-in-law’s veneration that the 
veteran’s grave is kept in order. 

I succeeded persuading Colonel Hamilton 
to accompany me through the historic region I 
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am describing, and I could not have found a 
better guide. Born and brought up in this lo- 
cality, and related by marriage to the Van Tas- 
sels and Romers, he lives in 
the history and traditions of 
the past. He is familiar with 
foot of the Neutral 
Ground, and is in possession 


every 


of a fund of information con- 
cerning Revolutionary events 
and characters, obtained direct 
from the lips of persons who 
lived in those stirring times. 
He told me that his father-in- 
law, Captain John Romer, was 
one of the band that escorted 
Major André to Colonel Jame- 
son’s headquarters at North 
Castle, on the day of his cap- 
ture. John Romer was a lad 
of seventeen at the time ; and 
whenever he related the cir- 
cumstances attending the ap- 
of the spy, in later life, it was al- 
an expression of regret that John 
Yerks, the militiaman who planned the expedi- 
tion which resulted so fortunately, should not 
have received equal recognition with Paulding, 
Williams and Van Wart. 

On the day preceding André’s capture, Yerks 
proposed to Paulding—both of them being at 


prehension 
ways with 
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that time stationed in North Salem—that they 
should organize a party to go to the vicinity of 
Tarrytown to prevent cattle being driven down 
toward New York, and to seize 
as a loyal prize any such cows 
or oxen as might be destined 
for his majesty’s troops by 
their friends. Paulding at first 
objected ; but, upon further 
consideration, volunteered his 
services, provided they could 
induce a sufficient number to 
accompany them. Yerks as- 
sured him that this could be 
easily accomplished. and of- 
fered to procure the men, while 
Paulding should obtain the 
permit from the 
commanding officer. While 
the latter was absent on this 
errand, Yerks enlisted three 
volunteers—Isaac See, James 
Romer—a brother of John 
tomer—and Abraham Williams. Paulding soon 
afterward returned with the permit, accompanied 
by his friend, Isaac Van Wart. The party, now 
consisting of six, took the direct road for Cross 
tiver, where they were joined by David Wil- 
liams, from Bedford. 


necessary 


They passed the night in a hay-barrack, near 
the present Methodist Church at Pleasantville, 
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BONCKER’S HOUSE, RAISED JULY 41TH, 1776. 


and early the next morning followed the windings 
of the Saw Mill Valley to the house of Captain Ja- 
cob Romer, the 
father of of 
their band, where 
they obtained 
breakfast, 
basket well 
vided for 
dinner. 

this 
marched 
hill 
above Tarrytown; 
it 
agreed that Paul- 
ding, Van Wart 
and David Wil- 
liams should 
guard the road be- 


one 


Pm Z 
and a 
pro- 
their 
From 
place they 
to the 
immediately 


where was 


low, while the remaining four should watch the 
one above, with the full understanding—accord- 
ing to the story told John Romer by his brother 
James and John Yerks—that whatever might 
be taken should be equally divided among the 
whole band. The upper party were stationed 
two hundred yards east on the hill above the 
lower party ; yet this small separation of six 
hundred feet to 
stitute all the vast difference between immor- 
tality and obscurity. The names of Paulding, 
Williams and Van Wart are emblazoned on the 
pages of history, while those of their equally 
deserving, but fortunate, 
known to but few. 
Immediately after the capture of André the 
lower party joined the upper, and all proceeded 
again to the house of Captain Jacob Romer, 
Colonel 


proved in the sequel con- 


less comrades 


are 


where they partook of refreshments. 
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Hamilton showed 


which they ate. 


me the pewter basin from 
lt was bequeathed to him by 
his father-in-law, who was present on the occa- 
sion, and afterward accompanied the party to 
North Castle. Hy 
equipment of 


worn at one time 


uso showed me the military 
ontinental soldier which was 
by John Romer. Upon the de- 
livery of their prisoner at Colonel Jameson’s 
headquarters, the seven patriots separated, little 
imagining the importance of their prize. That 
Congress should afterward have recognized but 
three of them 
sions—without 


a 


granting them medals and pen- 
taking any notice of the other 
four, seems, in view of the circumstances above 
narrated, to have been an act of injustice. The 
house in which Major André is said to have slept 
on the night prior to his apprehension is care- 
fully preserved on the estate of John D. Rocke- 
feller, a little north of the city of Tarrytown. 
About a half 
mile south of the 
Revolutionary 
Cemetery above 
described, stands 
the old house in 
which 
Boyce formerly 
lived. It is now 
occupied by Ital- 
ians, and will pro- 
bably soon go the 
way of other land- 
marks in this re- 
A short dis- 
tance below it, a 
little 
stream crosses the 
** Rum _ Brook,”’ 


its name from an in- 


Jacob 


git mn. 


brawling 


ROOM IN WHICILE WASHINGTON DINED, 


road, under a wooden bridge. 


as it called, derived 


is 


HOUSE WHERE ANDRI 


NIGHT 


IS SAID TO HAVE 
BEFORE HIS CAPTURE, 


PASSED THE 
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cident that took place on its banks during 
the Revolution. In early days every considera- 
ble farmer tanned his own leather, which was 
made up into boots and shoes whenever an 
itinerant shoemaker happened to pass through 
the district. When the British began their raids 
into the Saw Mill Valley, the Van Tassels had a 
large stock of leather on hand, and, in order to 
conceal it from the enemy, built two deep vats 
in the ground and placed the leather in them, 
covering it carefully over with earth and brush. 
In some way the British heard of this treasure, 
and, on one of their forays into the district, de- 
termined to ascertain its hiding place. A com- 
pany of Hessian troopers, having searched for 
the vats in vain for half a day, sat down by the 
brookside to rest and refresh themselves in the 
shade of a clump of chestnut-trees. They had 
but one small flask of rum among them, and 
in the quarrel that took place 


shouldering his ponderous flint-lock musket, 
was ready at a moment’s notice to engage in the 
most desperate enterprises. It will be remem- 
bered that he was one of the Argonauts who ac- 
companied Martling’s hazardous expedition to 
burn Delancey’s mansion on New York island. 
His house stands in a clearing on the western 
slope of Beaver Mountain, and is now occupied 
by one of his direct descendants—Mrs. Hattie 
Taxter. It is a small, unpretentious, one-room 
structure, a cabin, rather than a house; but 
when I was told that its timbers were raised on 
the 4th of July, 1776, it immediately assumed 
epic proportions. 

About a mile east of Woodlands, on a high 
ridge that separates the valley of the Saw Mill 
River from the valley of the Sprain Brook, 
stands an old deserted farmhouse, infested by 
field mice and squirrels. It is now a ruin, but 
its great rooms and capacious chimneys furnish 
evidence of the substantial character of its for- 
mer inhabitants. It was, until quite recently, 
the homestead of the Acker family, the lineal 
descendants of the famous Revolutionary sharp- 
shooter, Jacob Acker. During the Revolution, 
** Rifle Jake,’’ as he was called, lived in a house 
that stood within a stone’s throw of ‘‘ Sentinel 
Rock.’’ The Acker homestead —which dates 
back to Colonial times—was then occupied by 
his brother; but it is certain that it afforded 
‘* Rifle Jake’’ a refuge and hiding place many 
times during his adventurous career. The story 
of this hardy patriot’s exploits rivals the most 
daring invention of the romancer. 

On one occasion he was hunting game on the 
wooded ridge above the old tavern of Captain 





as to which one of them 
should have the first drink, 
the flask fell into the brook, 
was broken on the stoney 
bottom and its contents 
mingled with the water. 
Ever since that humorous 
accident the stream has been 
called **Rum Brook.”’ 

One of the most interest- 
ing landmarks that Colonel 
Hamilton showed me in this 
locality was the house of 
Nicholas Boncker. In times 
of peace Boncker worked in- 
dustriously as a cooper ; but, 
when the spirit of war stalk- 
ed abroad, he threw hoops 
and staves to the winds, and, 
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Abraham Storms—now known as the Ledger 
House at Elmsford—when he observed a squad 
of twenty-eight British soldiers marching down 
the Saw Mill River road. Without for a moment 
considering the tremendous odds against him, he 
immediately gave them battle. Stealing into a 
clump of bushes, he waited until they came 
within shooting distance ; and then, taking de- 
liberate aim with his long-barreled rifle, pulled 
the trigger. His bullet struck one of the soldiers 
in the groin, and he fell, mortally wounded. 
While his comrades were carrying him toward 
the tavern, ‘ Rifle Jake’’ sent another ball 
through the temples of a second soldier, killing 
him instantly. The reports of his rifle attracted 
the attention of a party 
of American militia- 
men, who were resting 
in the high grass not 
far off, and they at 
once hastened to his 
assistance. In the 
skirmish that ensued 
between the two forces 
‘Rifle Jake’? took a 
prominent part. The 
British finally made a 
desperate charge, and 
succeeded in break- 
ing through the line 
the American militia- 
men had formed 
around them; but 
they were resolutely 
pursued, and every 
one of them captured 
with the exception of 
their commander, 
‘‘Jim’’ Husted, who 
managed to escape by 
hiding in the currant- 
bushes in the garden of a farmhouse. Nicholas 
Boncker was severely wounded in this affair. 

At another time ‘‘ Rifle Jake,’’ in company 
with John Dean, Isaac Van Wart and a colored 
man named ‘‘ Lem,’’ started out one night from 
the Acker homestead to watch for Cow Boys who 
had come up from below to steal cattle. They 
were hiding behind a stone fence on the east side 
of the Saw Mill River road, when they heard the 
lowing of cows and the sqealing of pigs. The 
sounds gradually became more and more dis- 
tinct, and presently a band of Cow Boys were 
descried approaching along the road, driving be- 
fore them the animals they had stolen. When 
they reached the hiding-place of the patriots, 
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‘* Rifle Jake ”’ 
a thundering v 
‘Stand !’ 


se to his feet, and cried out, in 


The Cow Boys responded by discharging their 
muskets, one of the shots taking effect in Van 
Wart’s heel. The patriots fired in return, and 
soon put them to flight, although the Cow Boys 
far exceeded them in numbers. Then Acker 
and his companions, after carrying the wounded 
Van Wart to a safe place in a neighboring hay- 
rick, returned the 
Near the road 


stolen cattle to their owners. 
ling north from the County 


Poorhouse at East View, and about a mile dis- 
tant, stands the celebrated Raven Rock, around 
which cluster many strange stories and supersti- 


' 
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tions. In this vicinity ‘‘ Rifle Jake”? and Isaac 
Van Wart made a bold attack upon a company 
of British troopers. Concealed in the rocks 
within view of the road, Acker fired at the com- 
manding officer of the British as they passed in 
full gallop. The sudden report of the rifle fright- 
ened the horse, which immediately commenced 
plunging, and the officer, in his efforts to restrain 
the animal, lost his hat, of which Acker deter- 
mined to possess himself. He was in the act 
of reloading his piece, when the enemy, not know- 
f their assailants, deemed it wise 
to put spurs to their horses and retreat from the 
field in confusion, leaving the bold militiaman 


ing the number « 


in possession f the coveted trophy. ** Rifle 
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Jake’’ was with Martling’s Argonautic expedi- 
tion, and is credited with having killed, at differ- 
ent times during the war, a prodigious number 
of the enemy with his deadly weapon. There 
was an old man living in Woodlands, until re- 
cent years, who remembered to have seen the 
doughty sharpshooter in his early youth. He 
described him as an aged veteran with a hideous 
scar—the result of a sabre cut—extending from 
his forehead to his chin, and a deep wound in 
his throat made by a bullet. 

Early in the present century the Acker home- 
stead became the headquarters of a band _ of 
treasure-seekers, whose mysterious explorations 
might furnish a theme for a very interesting 
novel. According to the traditions still preserved 
in the Acker family, the father of the treasure- 
seekers was Joseph Acker, who lived in the 
homestead at the close of the Revolution. This 
man had formed a close friendship with a queer 
old hermit named Benson, who made his abode 
in a small hut in Wolf Swamp, from which 
‘Kum Brook”’ takes its course. It happened 
on a certain occasion that Acker was hard pressed 
for money, and the hermit, discovering his em- 
barrassment, volunteered to help him. So one 
dark night he took his friend on a long journey 
northward, and then, after tying a bandage over 
his eyes, conducted him, with many windings 
and doublings, to a small cavern in the rocks, 
When the bandage had been removed, and Ack- 
er’s eyes accus- 
tomed to the dim 
light of Benson’s 
smoky lantern, he 
saw that he was 
in a silver mine, 
having a_ broad 
vein of virgin met- 
al dividing one of 
its walls. After 
securing a suffi- 
cient quantity of 
the silver to re- 
lieve his friend’s 
necessities, the 
hermit blindfold- 
ed him as before, 
and conducted 
him out of the 
cavern. Subsequently Acker tried many times to 
locate the mine himself, but could never succeed. 
This story, as related by Joseph Acker to his chil- 
dren in the sitting-room of the homestead, when 
they were all gathered around the blazing hearth 
on the long nights of winter, inspired at least one 
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of them to devote his life to unearthing the lost 
treasure. ‘‘ Uncle Jake’’ Acker, a namesake of 
the famous sharpshooter, succeeded his father in 
the possession of the homestead. He gathered 
around him a number of credulous souls and or- 
ganized them into a secret band. Then he con- 
sulted oracles, planned expeditions, and scoured 
every foot of land in the Saw Mill Valley. Years 
passed away ; he grew old and gray and feeble ; 
but his enthusiasm regarding the lost mine did 
not abate. At eighty years of age he believed in 
it as firmly as he had at twenty, and was organiz- 
ing a prospecting party to search for it in a terri- 
tory hitherto unexplored, when he died a few 
years ago, leaving the tradition of the lost mine 
as a sole heritage to his heirs. 

Another tradition connects Wolf Swamp, where 
Benson had his hermitage, with Washington’s 
Cave, a picturesque cavern in the heart of Getty’s 
Woods, in South Yonkers. Twenty years ago 
these woods were as wild and unfrequented as 
any in Westchester County ; but now they are 
intersected in part by broad avenues, and the 
shingled cupolas and roofs of modern villas ap- 
pear above the foliage. The cave is formed by 
two vast slabs of stone meeting together at an 
angle. It is about twenty feet long by six broad, 
and the height from the floor to the apex of the 
roof is about fifteen feet. ‘The scenery surround- 
ing it is chaotic. Huge fragments of rock lie 
tumbled together on all sides—the whole resem- 
bling the shattered 
summit of some 
great mountain 
that might have 
sunk into the 
earth during the 
same convulsion 
of Nature that is 
supposed to have 
thrown up the 
perpendicular 
walls of the Pali- 
sades on the west 
shore of the Hud- 
son. The cave is 
called Washing- 
ton’s because, on 
one occasion, he 
was compelled to 
take refuge there to escape capture by the ene- 
my’s patrol, who were in pursuit of him. 

According to the tradition this cavern at one 
period of the Revolution served as a baronial 
castle for a band of Cow Boys. From it they 
made frequent sallies into the neighboring coun- 
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HEROES OF THE 
try, scurrying up and down the valleys of the 
Neperan and Bronx, and even venturing to 
the very pickets of the American army, spread- 
ing consternation wherever they appeared. Then, 
returning to the cave, laden with booty, they 
held high carnival and made the rocks ring with 
their drunken shouts 
and In Wolf 
Swamp a band of Skin- 
ners had established a 
retreat. They had heard 
of the Cow Boys of the 
ave, and of the vast 
amount of treasure they 
were supposed to have 
hoarded away. They 
determined, therefore, 
to surprise them in 
their stronghold; so 
starting out 
noon at 
passed 


songs. 


b 
one after- 
sunset, they 
southward, 
through unfrequented 
byways, and reached the vicinity of the cave 
a little after midnight. As they lay concealed 
in the surrounding thickets, they heard the 
Cow Boys making merry. Having just re- 
turned from a successful marauding expedition, 
they were celebrating the event with a festival. 
A huge fire was blazing before the entrance to 
the cavern, and over it hung the hindquarters 
of a bullock, slowly roasting in the blaze. The 
Cow Boys were lolling around in fancied security, 
smoking their pipes and drinking from tin cups. 
So secure did they feel in their stronghold that 
they had not taken the precaution to post sen- 
tinels to warn them of an enemy’s approach. 

At a signal from their leader the Skinners 
poked the muzzles of their muskets through 
the underbrush, took deliberate aim and fired. 
The report was immediateiy followed by the 
sharp clicking of bullets against the rocks, and 
by the yells of the astonished Cow Half of 
them had been killed or wounded by the vol- 
ley ; the others ran howling into the cave with 
the triumphant Skinners close upon their heels. 
A sanguinary hand to hand conflict followed. 
The narrow cavern resounded to the reports of 
firearms and the clash of steel. 
Skinners driven from the place, 
returned to the assault. The 
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found the cave en 
teriously disap} 


pty ; the defenders had mys- 
ared. Next morning a small 
opening was discovered at the further end of the 
chamber, through which the remnant of the 
band had escaped. The tradition avers that the 
Skinners found such vast treasures in the place 
that they were  ena- 

bled to abandon their 

maraudings, and ° live 

ever afterward as hon- 

est men. 

Before leaving the 

region distinguished by 

the heroic exploits 
above narrated, I visit- 

ed the old Livingstone 
Manor House at Dobb’s 
Ferry, that witnessed 
the closing scenes of 
the Revolution. Some 
historians that 

in this house Wash- 
ington, Sir Guy Carle- 
Clinton met on May 6th, 
terms for the disbandment of 
The building was carefully 
several companies of Continentals, 
and so importa the negotiations deemed 
to be that mounted messengers were dispatched 


claim 
ROCK, 

ton and Governor 
1783, to settle 
the two armies. 
guarded by 


t were 


hourly to both the American and British camps. 
It was the 
for 
aver that this meeting took place in a house 


clorious 


consummation of the long 
struggle independence. Other historians 
on the opposite bank of the Hudson, and the 
evidence they produce in support of their claim 
ean hardly be contradicted. It is certain, how- 
ever, that Was! and his generals fre- 
quently met in Livingstone Manor House 
in the fall of 1781 to the campaign 
against Yorktown, and the room where they 
dined upon such occasions is still shown to visit- 
ors by Dr. Joseph Hasbrouck, the present occu- 
pant of the premises. Further north, on the old 
Albany Post Road, stands a very ancient house, 
in which the Provincial Congress of New York 
held an important session shortly after the 
treat of the Americans from Manhattan Island. 
Built in 1700 by Jacob Harmson, it was a tav- 
ern in colonial after the 
post houses of the stage-coach 
tween New York and Albany. 
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By ELIZABETH 


Wuen Nature had barely loosened winter's 
tenacious grasp, the first emigrant robin red- 
breast came to this woodland village, minutely 
inspected the plans, and, finding them good, 
raised his songful voice over the matter; thus 
pioneering a vast, miscellaneous throng of home- 
seekers. They flew from tree to tree, from bush 
to bush, critically choosing a sight for the fan- 
ciful cottages—must it be a young and slender 
sweet-gum sapling, a spreading, ancient beech, 
the strength of a sturdy oak, the swaying lithe- 
ness of some tender shrub, or the deep, soft 
greenness of the grass? Surely the new settlers 
had all the world from which to choose, and 
hard be the tree whose heart would not record an 
ache, should it be tenantless. And when the 
village was deserted, and each cradle had fulfilled 
its brief mission, they formed an interesting shelf 
of birds’ nests, bereft of bird-life but replete with 
history. 

Neither ring of hammer, buzz of saw, nor clang 
of anvil attended the building of these varied 
tiny cots ; only the harmony of song was woven 
in with the downy beds. The swift, hurrying 
flight of many-hued wings, the beaks leaden 
with countless treasures of field and forest, the 
deft weavers who needed no loom in which to 
spin their wondrous fabrics, the noiseless, la- 


borious strokes of the quaint masons, who car- 
ried no hods and used no stones—all these told 
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the rapid progress of a nameless town. By some 
odd division of labor the carpenters, plasterers 
and weavers were, almost without exception, 
feminine. When the nest neared completion it 
was enchanting beyond description to see the 
careful builder ensconce herself within its frame- 
work, and build about her breast with rapid, 
dexterous weaving of the bill, measuring the 
ambition of the modest dwelling by her own 
rounded outlines. Meanwhile, perhaps, the 
proud partner of her joys looked on in admir- 
ing wonder, sometimes flying at her side while 
she culled choice material, sometimes lauding 
her exploits loudly from the near tree-tops. 

Here is no monotony of taste in architecture 
selection of material, or choice of location ; heve 
are grasses of every growth and shade, rootlets, 
leaves, twigs, mosses, grape-vine bark, alder- 
pith, clay, plant-down— unknown riches from 
every store of Nature. Here are castles aspiring 
to the clouds, and huts clinging to the warm 
bosom of Mother Earth. Gazing on the topmost, 
exclusive as a lighthouse, with its domestic 
affairs far beyond the ken of the earth-bound 
curious, one could say, assuredly : ‘‘ Here lived 
an oriole of Baltimore.”’ 

The oriole, looking down from his point of 
vantage upon the smallest house in the village, 
gracing the roots of a bunch of fragrant penny- 
royal, could know with the same certainty that 
there dwelt a field- 
sparrow, even did his 
own melodious, happy 
whistle drown the 
clear, ascending lay of 
the lowly sparrow. 

In April, when the 
apple-trees were bow- 
ers of bloom, this clay- 
built cup, modeled 
about rough bits of 
twigs, held in its em- 
brace the happiness of 
the robin. Shadowed 
by the fragrant pink 
and white apple-blos- 
soms, it was the con- 
sciousness of this hid- 
den possession on the 
longest arm of the 
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old apple-tree which burdened robin’s red 
breast, and, when the sun was setting, forced 
him to mount the house-top and loudly Vo- 
ciferate ‘‘Cheer up! cheer up!’ to relieve his 
surplus of joy. The robin family are master 
plasterers, and this nest shows no meagre effort, 
but represents many tireless trips to the ground, 
to return laden with clay or grass. Later on, 
when he was the 
hard- worked — fa- 
ther of some awk- 
W ard, speckled 
young robins, he 
yet found heart to 
greet the rising sun 
and to speed the 
parting rays with 
song. 

When, in the 
early days of 
March, I hear a 
loud, _ insistent 
voice calling 
‘Phoebe ! Phe- 
be!’ I feel that 
Madam Phoebe will 
do well to go at 
once. The voice 
has the imperative 
tone of a man in 
some domestic pre- 
dicament which re- 
quires immediate 
feminine intuition 
for his relief. So, 
obviously, feels his 
helpmate, for she 
joins him, perch- 
ing beside him on 
a slender limb, 
where he politely 
turns about to face 
her. There the pair remain, clad in sober olive- 
brown relieved by ivory wing-bars and silken 
yellowish-white vests, their heavy-looking crested 
heads close together in friendly colloquy. 

In my early morning rambles in search of bird 
news, I used often to pass under a road bridge 
which connected the banks of a small stream. 
Beneath the road the water was shallow, and the 
outer glare of light somewhat obscured by the 
shadow of the bridge. Perhaps the latter cir- 
cumstance is some excuse for the obtuseness of 
having three times noted the flight of a phorbe 
before my footsteps ere it occurred to me that 
she had any special object in frequenting the 
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same haunt. TI suddenly it flashed upon me 
that, according to the books, bridges were the 
rightful inheritance of the pheebe family, and an 
examination of the interior of the structure re- 
vealed the secret of this pha-be’s presence. With 
one side flattened against the third beam, the 
top so near the under side of the bridge flooring 
that it was subject for wonder how Madam Phoebe 
squeezed in and 
out of it, hung the 
semi-cup of closely 
mingled moss roots 
and clay. Too high 
to be looked in 
upon, my knowl- 
edge of its con- 
tents was necessa- 
rily limited till the 
discovery of a sec- 
ond nest, in a more 
lowly bridge, made 
possible delighted 
surprise over the 
beauty of a phee- 
be’s eggs. There 
were four, crystal 
white, pointed at 
one end, and dot- 
ted with mere pin 
spots of a rich, 
reddish brown. 
Curiosity as to 
Madam = Pheebe’s 
adaptation of her- 
self to such crowd- 
ed quarters made 
me long io see her 
on the nest, but 
that she never per- 
mitted. Upon my 
approach she al- 
ways flew quickly 
out on the further side of the bridge. I watched 
farm wagons and vehicles of various descriptions 
pass noisily overhead, the horses’ heavy tread in 
close communion with her resounding roof, but 
not once did I see her leave the nest for such cause. 
Yet let me but step a foot beneath the bridge, 
and out she flew! I ceased my use of the pas- 
sageway, not caring needlessly to disturb her. 
At length I felt it time to look for developments, 
and was not disappointed, for between the rim 
of the nest and the overhanging timber I saw two 
big- eyed, stupid - looking descendants of the 
They could hardly be described 
as in the nest, their bodies were so completely 


phoebe family 
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out of it, and the inference was that they were 
literally perched upon the other babies of the 
brood. They returned my stare, and sat on in 
the bravery of young innocence, blissfully igno- 
rant of the traditions of their fathers. They 
were so well feathered that doubtless the under 
pheebe babies thought it an oppressively warm 
day. <A second visit found the guileless urchins 
flown, but, in spite of Madam Pheebe’s reputa- 
tion as an untidy housekeeper, the mossy cup 
was yet to hold a second brood before the spring 
had waned. 

The sylvan village was not without a town 
marshal to preserve law and order. The car- 
dinal held this position of trust, and fully appre- 
ciated its dignity. No visiting stranger, be he 
tramp, picknicker, or 
botanist, could enter 
its outmost limits but 
the cardinal knew it, 
and loudly and_per- 
sistently warned his 
fellows of the intru- 
der. His scarlet coat 
was always to the fore 
in any public proceed- 
ing, and his a noted 
presence. April found 
him also with a home 
in the vine, low-hang- 
ing over the ravine— 
he always loved the 
water. In this shal- 
low, rounded basket, 
of lengthy whitened 
bit of 
pennyroyal, bound 
with yards and yards 


roots and a 


WHERE A 
of grape-vine bark, 

its outer walls adorned with a few beech-leaves, 
Mrs. Cardinal proudly brooded over three very 
ugly young cardinals. But her delight was of 
brief duration, for some despoiler ruthlessly rob- 
hed the happy pair and left the nest dismantled. 
It was, doubtless, some avenging squirrel or rab- 
bit who had suffered from the sharp tongue of 
the haughty preserver of the peace. 

No one who is familiar with the rich-voiced 
songs of the white-eyed vireo can doubt the pe- 
culiar fitness cf his selecting a spice-bush from 
which to swing his nest. His vivacious songs 
betray the snap and vigor of his character—there 


is nothing tame about him ! 


The nest is exquis- 
ite, a dainty hanging creation of green moss, 
creamy alder-pith and various bits of broad, thin 


grass, the inside formed of a delicate variety of 
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grass, finely woven. All this luxury is lashed 
by filmy cobwebs to the slender fork of a spice- 
bush, not three feet from the ground, and, de- 
spite its delicacy, has withstood the wind and 
weather without loosening a timber. Unhap- 
pily, fine surroundings do not always exclude 
domestic trials, it was that the tender 
care for the four red-spotted, lustrous white eggs, 
was not suflicient to prevent the loathsome cow- 
bird from depositing an additional egg in the 
vireo’s nest. Then a ‘‘collector’’ of unknown 
character appropriated one egg (not the cow- 
bird’s, alas!), vet another disappeared between 
two visits, and a third did not hatch. Thus the 
spirited pair with the rarely beautiful nest had 
in it but one offspring to nourish and spoil. 


and SO 


This homely, bulky 
nest is the work of a 


song-sparrow, who 
remains to blow his 
cheery bugle all 


through winter’s fros- 
ty mornings, a 
veille which braves 
the fiercest blasts of 
discouraging weather. 
The exterior of this 
hardy fellow’s nest is 
a mass of broad-blad- 


re- 


ed grass, the interior 
dark with soft horse- 
hairs, and walls 
thick for a 
winter domicile, did 
the not shine 
through the roof. Its 
shape is remarkably 
symmetrical, the in- 


its 
enough 


stars 
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side being especially 
odd, since the bottom, instead of being rounded 
into the sides, shows a distinct dividing edge, as 
though a small tin bucket had been used for the 
framework. Set deep in the ground at the edge 
of the small stream which ran by the doors of 
the phaebe and the cardinal, it was completely 
hidden by a tuft of coarse grass, but some prowl- 
ing enemy penetrated its bulwarks and robbed 
the solicitous, songful couple of four naked nest- 
lings, whose eyes were hardly opened. 

Next was added to the village this shapely 
well, of the inner, tan-colored strips of grape- 
vine, woven down into a point which smoothly 
fits into the crotch formed by four branches of 
an infant beech-tree. It is a rural-looking sum- 
mer-house, now empty of everything but the lin- 
ing of delicate grass, but on a hot day in the 
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latter part of May fom 
young hooded warblers 
slumbered the 
hours in this soft couch, 
while their bril- 
liantly black -and -yel- 
low parents anxiously 
guarded their dreams, 
only interrupting them 


away 


two 


to ply the yawning 
mouths with warbler 
confections. When this 


home was occupied, it 
was only reached after 
a long, hard, breath- 
less climb up the side 
of a steep hill, and after 
the goal was attained 
the two visitors of 
nocent intent were 
soundly berated by 


in- 


their elected host and hostess, who were there 
rearing their young family in complete retire- 
ment from the world. 

Across the road which led past the hill of 
hooded warbler interest, was this motley mass of 
rootlets and leaves with the soil clinging to its 
foundations. It recalls a June day beside the 
rocky bed of a loitering creek, where a teetering, 
thrush-like bird, with mincing step and occa- 
sional metallic note of annoyance, picked its 
way among the shallow pools, tossing the dead 
leaves disdainfully about with its heavy bill, in 
just such a manner as I have seen women handle 
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NEST OF THE HOODED \RBLER. 
the goods upon a bargain counter. So quiet its 


mien and so in harmony with earth and rocks 
k and seal-spotted breast, that 
when the note ceased the bird was lost except to 
keenest eyes. The most exciting event of the 
moment when, the bird hav- 
led the opposite margin of 
vitching tail and hesitating, 
important suddenly disap- 
looked to be solid ground. 
Three excited watchers made each one stealthily 
bound to the spot, from which we dared not re- 
move our eyes t 


its olive-brown ba 


birding day was t 

ing ceaselessly pat 
the 
comically 


stream witl 
aspect, 


peared into what 


» heed our stumbling steps. 
The bird as suddenly 
reappeared, and, stoop- 
ing, we looked in upon 

, this woven bit of a 
secret, hugged to the 
earth in a small hol- 
low in the bank, which 
was effectually 
and 

square 


con- 
cealed protected 
by a of rock. 
A ray of sunlight pene- 
trated obliquely the 
dusk of the little cav- 
ern and_ transformed 
into 
meo-pink five exquis- 
itely white eggs, spot- 


transparent, ca- 


ted with rufous-brown ; 
where angels might 
truly fear to tread, we 
had surprised the soli- 
tude of that most in- 
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THE KENTUCKY WARBLER’S CHOICE. 


dividual of birds, the Louisiana water-thrush. 
It was in June, after the young hooded war- 
blers had flown from the nest upon the hillside, 
that we found this nest of the Kentucky warbler, 
snugly set at the foot of a tall bit of blackberry 
which reared its thorny strength near the foot of 
the same hill, not a dozen yards from the road. 
The bulkiness of the nest betrays the warbler’s 
penchant for leaves, of which many layers form 
the outer wrapping, leaves of the beech and of 
the oak predominating. These are curved about 
the inner cup, of fine, hair-like rootlets, till there 
is an inch and a half wall between the four 
white, rufous-spotted eggs and the desolating in- 
fluence of a chill atmosphere. As we stepped 
beside the hiding-place of this unknown treas- 
ure, a silent bird with beautiful green back 
and bright yellow eyebrow and breast, slipped 
from the ground, seemingly, and flew halting 
along in front of us with wings drooping, as 
though wounded, and brushing the tops ‘of the 
weeds. Eyeing her with wonder, we slowly re- 
alized that the Kentucky warbler had resorted to 
the strategy of ‘‘ trailing’? to decoy us from her 
nest, and felt strangely flattered. 

This diminutive stroke of architecture, in its 
neatness, its 
overflow of 


modest dimensions, its one-time 
infant bird-life, seems of all other 
bird-nests fitted to repeat the tale of love in a 
cottage. But the beautiful, shallow, lichened 
circle, hardly deeper than a saucer and barely 
lined with grass, was filled with sighing, for it 
was the home of a wood-pewee. It is so small it 
was lost to sight on its foundations, the extreme 
fork of a dead limb, and looked a mere knot 
upon a great elm so capacious that it could not 
reckon up its feathered householders. Here, in 
June, the little pewee sat, day after day, mid 
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the surrounding chatter of neighboring flicker 
and woodpecker families. On one occasion 
I saw a saucy red-head fly close to her, as if 
in derision of her patient care he meant to 
give a peck at her head. It was plain that 
he did startle her nerves, for she flew quickly 
off the nest with an angry ejaculation. Look- 
ing at the empty scrap of a nest, as well built 
as though to harbor successive generations of 
the pewee family, remembering the wreath- 
encircled eggs and the fluffy young pewees, 
like downy, round bits of fuzz, one vainly 
wonders what can be the secret of the build- 
er’s grieving note, ‘‘ Pe-a-wee.”’ 

Three successive mornings, while interested 
in other bits of bird-gossip, my presence 
aroused the anger of a pair of indigo buntings, 
who, perching midway in a beech-tree, he in 

bright blue vestments and she, in dull-brown, 
scolded me heartily and persistently. Making idle 
search among the blackberry briers, I found the 
thorns maliciously tenacious, and desisted till the 
third morning, when other interests palling, and 
the morsel dangling from Mrs. Indigo’s dark beak 
decisively pointing out to a hidden cradle, I 
pressed recklessly into the thorny ramifications. 
At more than shoulder height, between two de- 


fensive berry-branches, and just where my pre- 
vious query had passed it over, was this some- 
what rude, rustic-looking nest of grasses and 
beech-leaves, filled to the brim with lean young 


indigoes. Innocently parting the intervening 
brambles to obtain a clear view, disastrous con- 
sequences at once ensued. The young indigoes 
seemed to bubble over the rim of the nest and 
evaporate ! The 
grass, bushes, trees, I, myself—all were drenched 
in a heavy dew. What, then, would be the fate 
of these delicate, half-featured babes thrust into 
such a damp atmosphere? Making a hasty 
scramble after them, I twice caught one, twice 
lost it ; again seized one, from the depths of wet 
grass, which at once escaped me, leaving in my 
hand an apology for a feather. At last, getting 
one into the nest, I held a hand over it for a 
moment, to insure its acquiescence, only to see 
it desert the instant the detaining hand was re- 
moved. Thereupon I left the wood with the 
vexed feeling that my officiousness had invited 
all the personalities which the incensed indigo 
parents bestowed upon me as long as I was 
within hearing. 


Dumb remorse possessed me. 


In neighborly distance from the indigo’s nest 
hung the little nest builded bya pair of Acadian 
flyeatchers. Barely swung between the forks of 
a mere switch depending from an old beach, it 
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was soon overflowing with young Acadians. 
Hurriedly built—the youthful Acadians were in 
haste to be at home—its grassy timbers are not 
smoothed carefully into place, but stand, a good 
many of them, carelessly at right angles, some 
even hanging from below, loosely subject to the 
wind. After its completion it was guarded with 
constancy by the olive-shaded pair, who seemed 
like children a-housekeeping. The little matron 
always greeted my presence with crisp, interroga- 
tory notes, ‘‘ Whist ! whist !’’ which needed no 
interpretation to mean, sharply, ‘‘ What’s your 
business?’ Both fed, both brooded over the 
young Acadians, and never to be forgotten is the 
astonishing parental violence with which we saw 
one of the pair settle down upon the poor nest- 
lings. Taking her position on the nest (if, indeed, 
any sort of a mother could be so unmindful of 
her offspring) she appeared to find her breathing 
cushion awry, and, proceeding to make herself 
comfortable, smoothed the uprising feathers by 
rocking her small body from side to side till, if the 
small Acadian babies were not reduced to feath- 
ered pulp, or ever again knew themselves apart, 
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gravity must have spared them from pure pity. 
A small but hardy elm sapling holds in its 
fork the last dwelling reared in the scattered vil- 
lage—a thin, flimsy affair of very fine grasses, 
with a horse-hair or two to soften the inside—a 
mere shell which the light penetrated boldly, but 
which was the proud possession of two field- 
sparrows. It was the first week in September 
when I found it, and the two trim little pink- 
billed sparrows had to vituperate me long and 
energetically before I dreamed that they had a 
reason for their anxiety to be rid of But, 
absurd as it seemed, to hunt for a nest when the 
leaves of the sassafras had already turned, I bent 
all my attention upon the low-lying shrubs 
about me, and a brief search found this airy bit 
of architecture, wit 
field-sparrows in it 


ne. 


h three half-fledged young 

Clearly, some enemy had 
| the pair of their first sea- 
sonable attempt at rearing a family, and this was 
a belated brood coming into life when the rush 
of migrants had begun to fill tree and bush with 
strange birds, and when there was no lullaby to 
still the babes in their cradle. 


robbed or despoil 


FIELD SPARROW’S NEST. 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 


AMERICAN 
SOMETHING ABOUT OUR GREAT 
IX.— SYRACUSE 
By JENNIE M 
“8. U.S. 0, ’Rah’ Rah, Rah’ Rah, 
8. U.S. U.,’Rah, ’ Rah, ’Rah ’ Rah, 
Hoo-Rah, [Hoo-Rah 


Syracuse. Syracuse. 
Rah, Rah, Rah.” 


Syracuse University is made up of a cluster 
of co-ordinate colleges, in which may be pursued 
courses in liberal arts, fine arts, medicine and 
law. A student may elect from one huncd-ed 
and twenty-seven courses in the liberal arts, 
beside having the advantage of contact with 
professional schools. Courses in civil and elec- 
trical engineering have just been introduced. A 
course in pedagogy has been established, by 
which young men and women learn the theory 
and practice of teaching, and are eligible’to first 
class teacher’s certificates, formerly issued to 
graduates of normal schools only. This counts 
in the regular courses by the elective principle. 

Syracuse University has been from its begin- 
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ning co-educational. Sons and daughters are 
here educated on equal terms in an atmosphere 
of mutual respect. 

While it is under the control of a Christian 
church, and, with its college associations and 
Bible classes, creates a most delightful religious 
atmosphere, it is not sectarian. Its board of 
trustees and faculty represent different forms of 
Christian belief, and among the students are mem- 
bers of all churches and those of no sect. The 
Y. M.C. A. and Y. W. C. A. are strong and en- 
thusiastic, and nicely housed in a new build- 
ing. They are affiliated with the international 
associations, and send delegates every year to 
the great conventions at Northfield. 

The University, except the College of Medicine 
and the Law School, is located on what is known 
as ‘the Hill.’’ This is a tract in the south- 
east part of the city, which has been entirely 
built up around the University in the last 
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twenty-five years, and which has the atmosphere 
and bearing of a college town. This district has 
a radius of about half a mile, with the Uni- 
versity as a centre. Here reside students, fac- 
ulty, graduates, and a host of professional and 
business men who enjoy the advantages of intel- 
lectual life. Within this territory there is not 
a single saloon or questionable resort. 

The view from the University campus is be- 
yond all description. Below lies the city, with 
its spires and parks and towers, and, far away, 
Onondaga Lake stretches a silvery light. One of 
the professors, who is familiar with the scenery 
of our own and other continents, said : ‘‘ If that 
view were in Europe, we would cross the ocean 
to see it.”’ 

It is unfortunate that the buildings cannot be 
shown so as to give their environment. The 
contour of the foreground could not well be im- 
proved, and the infinite variety of the back- 
ground is equally fine. 

As a city, Syracuse has one of the lowest 
death-rates in the United States, and in the Uni- 
versity the rate is much lower than in the town. 
The enforced climbing of the hill is undoubtedly 
a fine gymnastic exercise. There has never been 
an epidemic of any sort, nor a fatal accident, 
and it is a fact undisputed that of the five deaths 
that have occurred in the University in the last 
twenty-five years, the disease was contracted 
elsewhere in all but two cases. 

Syracuse University favors athletics, and has 
the best college athletic field in the State, with 
The 
gymnasium is equipped with every modern ap- 
pliance, and students are examined by compe- 
tent physicians before being assigned to gymna- 
sium work. 


large grand-stand and ample tennis eourts. 


All games and sports are under the 
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TAMES R. DAY. 


CHANCEI R OF SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 


and student body. It is no unusual thing to see 


the tall form of Chancellor Day among the spec- 





control of a committee made up from the faculty tators at an interesting game on the ‘‘ Oval,” 
with a plentiful sprinkling of 
faculty to join in the cheering, 
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as the orange waves triumph- 
antly, and the Céllege chimes 
ring the score. 

Facts about expense are in- 
Tuition in 
Syracuse University is so low 
7 «and its incidental bills so few, 
that the aggregate charges to 
students who pay full tuition 
are less than incidentals alone 
in most institutions which offer 
tuition. Several clubs are 
| offering board at $2.00 a week. 


some 


teresting always. 


| free 


students by helping a 
little make the $2.00 per week 


FIELD. 
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cover both room and board. I meta girl here, and entering as a freshman with two other girls, 
a senior, who told me about coming to College all of whom were on a slender financial basis. 


They rented two 
back rooms in a 
house on the Hill, 
with the privilege 
of cooking in the 
kitchen, for $6.00 
amonth. They did 
their’ own cooking, 
and she assured me 
“lived high’? on 
ninety cents a week 
per girl. This sort 
of planning had 
made it possible 
for three girls to 
become © independ- 
ent College women. 

The _ following 
fraternities have 
chapters at Syra- 
cuse : Men’s—Del- 
ta Kappa Epsilon, 
Delta Upsilon, Psi 
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pa Psi, Phi Delta Theta, Beta 
Theta Pi. Women’s—Alpha 
Phi, Gamma Phi Beta, Kappa 
Kappa Gamma, Kappa Alpha 
Theta, Pi Beta Phi, and Delta, 
Delta, Delta. 

Fraternity life is an almost 
ideal life for the non-resident 
student. Nine of these have 
houses where students may re- 
side and possess all the com- 
fort and freedom of home life, 
the social education. 
Fraternities have brought in 
a system of 
which 
secret 


beside 


self-government 
the enemies of 
societies must admit. 
Not that they are so profuse 
with that ‘‘advice’’ which 
Carlyle says ‘‘ is the worst kind 
of vice,’’ but that they care for 


even 
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and keep in close 
touch with, and, in 
short, have a most 
close fraternal interest 
in the character and 
reputation of their 
The stimulation 

to scholarship is no 
} small factor of the be- 
| nefit of fraternity life. 
| Charles Kingsley ac- 
| 


own. 


counted for his suc- 
cessful career with the 
sentence, ‘‘I have a 
friend.’’ The beauti- 
ful friendship of fra- 
ternity life is at once 
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restraining and inspirational. For a student to 
know that about him in College, and scattered 
over the world of alumni, there is a ‘‘cloud of 
witnesses’ feel a thrill of joy over every 
brilliant recitation and fine work, and who re- 
joice with exceeding great joy over every honor 
and achievement, is 


> who 


a stimulus of unmeasured 
Fraternities increase the inter-collegiate 
spirit, especially if the fraternities are strong 
nationally, and bring the colleges to know and 
help each other 


pe wer. 


The fraternity receptions and 
n the most inveterate ‘‘ dig”’ 
dragged from their books and 
best and converted into surpris- 


‘Cat homes,’ whe 
and ‘‘ grind ”’ 
dressed in their 
ingly good entertainers, are occasions of pleasure 
2s well as of educational value. 
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The faculties give one large recep- 
tion each year to the students, which 
is the social ‘‘ occasion.’’ In midwin- 
ter the ‘‘ Panthengaterian’”’ is held. 
‘All the daughters’’ meet in the 
Y. M. C. A. building, are received by 
the ladies of the faculty, and enter- 
tained in most delightful and ingenious 
fashions. Strenuous efforts are made 
that the College women may know 
one another. The Panthengaterian of 
’96 was a brilliant success. The Fresh- 
man ‘‘ Lit,’ which occurs the first 
term, is apt to be an exciting occa- 
sion. The time and place of celebra- 
tion are kept with all secrecy, but it 
is no unusual thing for the sopho- 
more to learn these little facts, and 

arrive before the 





All 
to develop 
‘¢ all-round’ 
and woman. A 
visitor 


this helps 
the 
> man 


dropping 
into a chapter 
house to 
find little 
scattered about the 
wide hall, a com- 
pany at the piano 


tea will 


groups 





singing college 
songs, and a cozy 
home atmosphere 
everywhere. The 
table - talk, while 
not as purely in- 
tellectual as the 
garden talks of 
Greece, are yet 
very entertaining. College matters are 
discussed in a very lively manner. 
After supper there is a little gala time 
in the parlors before they separate to 
their study. Chapter house life lessens 
the expense ; 
many of them. 

The first week of college the fresh- 
man gets a taste of social life, for he 
is ** dined,’ if not ‘‘ wined,”’ 


at least, this is true in 


at the ex- 
pense of the sophomores. Sophomore 
reception is a pleasant occasion, in 
which for a brief space there is a ces- 
sation of hostilities, the 
classmen get acquainted with 
other amid the pleasant accompani- 
ments of toast and palatables. 


and under 


each 


freshmen and eat 
up their banquet. 
When both classes 
arrive at the same 
time there are oc- 
casionally vigor- 
ous athletic exer- 
cises on the part 
of the most able- 
bodied. Very 
early in the year 
the Y. M.C. A. and 
Zw: ©. A. 
together socially 
and welcome their 
new members. 
The Glee, Man- 
dolin and Guitar 
Club is well 





come 
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known, having taken numerous concert tours and women, and, although young, is most favor- 
about the country, besides giving each year a ably known. 

grand concert at home. Chapel attendance is voluntary, and is not 
There are three literary societies — Lowell, often ‘‘cut,’’ judging by the large number pres- 
Athenian and Haw- 

thorne — where good 
literary work is done. 
The public contests be- 
tween them in oratory, 
debate and_ original 
stories furnish pleas- 


ent. They sit by classes 
in four rows, the wom- 
en in front of the men, 
separated from them 
by a transverse aisle. 
They sing a devotional 


hymn, read a respons- 
antly exciting occa- 


ive service, and join in 
sions. 


the Lord’s Prayer. Af- 
terward Chancellor Day 
makes a brief address, 
or has some eminent 
man present to speak 
on some subject of in- 
terest to the students. 
This undoubtedly 
stimulates chapel at- 
udience is always delightfully 


Last year Syracuse 
won the oratorical 
prize offered by the 
University Congress 
through the New York 
State League. 

The chancellor stim- 
ulates these efforts by SECTION OF CHAPEL. 
giving three prizes in oratory of fifty, thirty and tendance. The 
twenty dollars, respectively. 

The Utopian Society appears for the first time 
this year. It is composed of non-fraternity men 


responsive. 


The College of Medicine has a fine history. 
Its requirements have always kept in advance of 
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the State de- 
manded. It began this 
year in its fine new 
building. The exte- 
rior of this building 


what 


gives a very dim idea 
of the perfect equip- 
ment within. It is 
‘the result of the study 
of the best models in 
this The 
women’s study, with 
its Turkish and 
easy-chairs and divan, 
its warmth and bright- 
ness, helps to make 
life pleasant for the 
woman taking that 
course. The faculty 
of the College of Med- 
icine co-operate in the 
maintenance of the 
Marine Biological La- 
boratory at Wood’s 
Holl, Mass., and Syracuse is to be congratulated 


country. 


rug 


that some of the most remarkable original discov- 
eries there made in biological science were made 
by two of the Medical College faculty. The Dean 
is Dr. H. D Didama, who not only headed the 
State Medical its President 
and twice represented it abroad, but also was 


Association 
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honored with the Presidency of the British Med- 
ical Society. 

Syracuse University is very proud of its Fine 
Arts department, which is located in Crouse Col- 
lege. Music, architecture, painting, belles-let- 
tres, with all their subjects, by 
instructors from the best of Europe 
and America. The 


are 


taught 


schools 
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public music recitals 
are great treats, and the 
fine music hall, hold- 
ing fifteen hundred au- 
ditors, is often wholly 
insufficient for the 
eager and enthusiastic 
crowds who 
thither. 
There is a_fellow- 
ship in painting yield- 
ing an annual revenue 
of $550. It is awarded 
on the basis of merit 
to a senior who is will- 
ing to spend the year 
following his gradua- 
tion in the study of 
painting in some im- 
portant art 
abroad. 





throng 


centre 


The library includes 
the great historical li- 
brary of Leopold Von 
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Ranke, which is priceless. The museums are excep- 
tionally good. The College of Fine Arts has the cele- 
brated Wolff collection of engravings, containing 12,000 
sheets of rare and costly etchings and engravings, 
representing the great masters of the art in all ages. 

The University confers the degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts, Bachelor of Philosophy, Bachelor of Science, 
Bachelor of Architecture, Bachelor of Letters, Bachelor 
of Painting, Bachelor of Music, Doctor of Medicine, 

Jachelor of Laws. 

The studies of the freshman year are required ; in the 
sophomore year the student must elect at least fifteen 
hours per week aterm. The work of the junior and senior 
years is entirely elective, within the limits of the follow- 
ing groups : Group I., Latin, Greek, Semitic Languages, 
Group IL., English, French, German. Group IIL., Phi- 
losophy, History, Political Science, Sociology. Group 
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IV., Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics. Group V., 
Biology, Chemistry, Geology. 

Each student at the beginning of the year elects 
a subject, or subjects, from the same department, to 
be known as his major, which must comprise at least 
six hours per week throughout the junior and senior 
years. Similarly a minor must be chosen from the 
subjects of a different group, and must comprise at 
least three hours per week during the two years. Ad- 
ditional work must be taken to the amount of at 
least six hours per week, to be known as free electives. 

Forty-three scholarships have been established. 
Syracuse University is one of the supporting uni- 
versities of the American School of Archielogical 
Studies in Rome. Three fellowships are given by 
the school, two fellowships of $600 each, and a third 
of $500, the last being restricted to students of Christian 
archeology. 
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where the whole question of government, money, 
commerce, pauperism, criminology, sanitation 
shall be in the curriculum. Then, with these 
seven great schools in substantial buildings, sur- 
rounding a great library, and, as far as possible, 
in a beautiful campus, where five thousand stu- 
dents cross each other’s daily paths, I would 
make Syracuse as famous as Oxford or Cam-— 
bridge. I would make her known as one of the 
great thought and student centres of the world.” 
We can understand something of the generous 
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The University is also associated in 
the American School of Classical Stu- 
dies at Athens. Graduates of Syracuse 
can enjoy the advantages of this school 
free of expense. 

The students of architecture are eli- 
gible to compete for the Roman Schol- 
arship of the American School of 
Architecture at Rome, a prize giving 
two years study under competent in- 
structors in that city. They are eligi- 
ble also to the gold medal competi- 
tion of the Society of Beaux Arts 
Architecture. Syracuse University has 
ninety professors, four deans, and a 
chancellur. There are eleven hundred 
and fifteen students. 

Chancellor Day recently outlined 
his visions for the future of Syracuse 
University. He said: ‘‘ They are the 
strengthening of all our present col- 
leges until they lack nothing in men, 
libraries, apparatus, buildings. The 
founding of a great school of mechan- 
ical engineering, also a school of industrial 
arts, where the hundreds of young men and 
women can learn how to support themselves. 
The founding of a great 


school of civics, 


Previous papers in this series treated of Yale in the November number; Cornell, in December ; 
Mawr, in January; The University of Pennsylvania, in February ; Vassar, in March; Rutgers, in April ; 
University of Minnesota, in May; Williams College, in June. 
of Virginia. 


BETA THETA PI HOUSE, 
thought and broad outlook which the men at the 
head of this University have had when we remem- 
ber that all this has been done, and all this future 
has been planned, on a very small endowment. 


sryn 


The next article will be on the University 





BREAKING 


By ARTHUR 
Ir was early in the afternoon of a warm day 
in August, and business was to begin in a few 
minutes. I stood on the box of an old lumber- 
wagon, peeping into the corral of Colonel Jen- 
son, a breeder of horses in New Mexico. Colonel 
Jenson’s foreman stood beside me in the wagon, 
and half a dozen cowboys were perched on the 
stable roof opposite. Below us was the corral, 
an inclosure about fifty yards square, and in the 
corral was the 
horse which 
was to receive 
its first lesson 
in obedience 
this day. 
I was very 
skeptical as to 
the interest of 
the event. The 
broncho was 
not very big, 
nor very beau- 
tiful. He only 
stood fifteen 
hands, and 
was lightly 
built—any- 
thing but a 
formidable 
beast to look 
at, the only 
distinctive 
points 
him being a 
Roman 
and 
eye. 
I could not 
help remark- 
ing upon 


about 


nose 


a restless 


his 
mild appearance to Ezekiel Yates, the foreman. 
Ezekiel was a short, bow-legged man, with a wiz- 


ened, clean-shaven face, sharp as a weasel’s, 
round as an oak-apple, and nearly as brown. 
When I made my observations in the dignified 
tone of assurance natural to a man who had only 
been out West four weeks, Ezekiel’s bright little 
eyes gleamed with amusement. 


‘Quiet? That is so. It is a way of every 
specie of devil in this country. You would 


get 
inside the gate, would ye, to improve your 


ac- 


A BRONCHO. 

PATTERSON. 

quaintance with him? I dessay you would. 
Nay, nay, do not hold back. I would not spoil 
the findin’ a short road to 


heaven for a gold dollar, as long as he tells ’em 
that he hoisted himself. 


chance of a man 
See here ; a grizzly— 
a grizzly is?—well, a grizzly 
wed is a safer critter to inter- 
a mile and a half than an un- 
broke broncho at loose ends in a corral.”’ 


de ye know what 
with his head si 
view by about 


I coughed 

and subsided. 

No doubt Eze- 

kiel was chaf- 

fing me. Was 

there nota grin 

upon the face 

of every man 

on the stable 

roof? Still, I 

did not go into 

the corral, and 

refrained from 

venturing an- 

other opinion 

upon the qual- 

ities of the 

horse. After a 

pause Ezekiel 

said, mourn- 

fully : ‘‘ I hed 

counted upon 

putting this 

job through 

myself; but 

the boss block- 

edme. He 

said we’d 

worked to- 

gether too 

many years for 

me to take chances. Mebbe he’s right. But it 
is tough to see another man step in—ain’t it ?”’ 

I murmured a polite assent, and then racked 

my brain to discover his meaning, for I had been 

told by Jenson that no better rough-rider lived 

than Ezekiel Yates. 


At last, in desperation, I 
hazarded a question. 


A smile of ineffable con- 
tempt came into the face of the little man, and 
he swore softly to himself. Finally he answered : 
‘*What dew they teach folk where you come 
from? I'll try again. This broncho will be 
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broke to-day, or killed. Two boys have tried ; 
one was laid out in ten minutes, with his chest 
like a apple-pudding ’cos the pony danced on 
him. The other stuck to it longer, but were 
chucked at last, and his skull flattened agin the 
paling there like a bit of soft lead. Now ye see 
the chances. It’s a job for an old hand, and 
even a man who knows may be tripped by such a 
demon. So the boss sent for Joe Starling, to 
make it sure, slapped down double stakes, fifty 
dollars, and there the matter lays.”’ 

I began to feel a little excited. Ezekiel was 
in earnest, and his words were suggestive. And 
now, to set all doubt at rest, a horseman, whom 
I recognized as the person in question, trotted in 
from the west, and in a very short time ap- 
peared with Colonel Jenson, stripped to shirt 
and trousers, and ready for the fray. 

I had heard of Joe Starling. He was one of 
the wildest characters in the settlement ; a dare- 
devil, reckless customer, the hero and god of law- 
less men, and the dread—except when wanted— 
of all settlers fond of peace and property. We left 
our places, and I was introduced to the famous 
Joe, whom I found to be a slender, long-limbed 
personage, with sandy beard and keen eyes, a 
modest, unassuming manner, and very sparing of 
speech. I noticed that Jenson, the burliest and 
most jovial of men, treated Joe with a deference 
which struck me as odd until I learnt from 
actual observation what kind of business this 
man had agreed to undertake. 

The broncho colt was interested by the prox- 
imity of a powerful roan mare held by Joe, and 
now came close up to the gate and sniffed at us. 
Joe observed the animal attentively. 

‘How many hev tried him, Kunnel ?”’ 

** Two—emashed !’’ 

‘Likely. It is in his eye. Shall we make a 
start ?”’ 

He mounted his mare as he spoke, and un- 
coiled a raw-hide lariette. Then he looked crit- 
ically round upon us all. 

“‘Twant three—Seth Sincup, Bill Corse and 
Ezekiel. Put ’em down, boys.”’ 

The bars of the corral gate were drawn back, 
and Joe paced in. I had returned to the wagon 
by this time, with Colonel Jenson, and we had a 
capital view of the interior of the corral. 

Joe held his lasso in both hands, his bridle 
hanging loosely on the mare’s neck. She was 
perfectly trained, and required neither guidance 
nor restraint. Slowly she approached the colt, 
he retreating to the furthest corner of the corral, 
showing that he well knew the significance of 
this thin brown rope, and what it could do. 


The mare drew nearer, step by step, and I fan- 
cied that I could see a mocking smile upon her 
face. Nearer and nearer, until, with a snort 
and a shake of the head, the broncho sprang for- 
ward. Joe rose in his stirrups at the same mo- 
ment, and swept the noose once round his head. 


A quick turn of the mare, a cloud of dust and a. 


heavy fall, and then the colt was on the ground, 
half-choked and helpless. Down went the bars 
again, and the three chosen men rushed in. 
Two at once sat down in a firm and unconcerned 
manner upon the head of the fallen one, while 
Joe and Ezekiel Yates proceeded to strap upon 
his back a saddle and bridle, brought in by the 
latter. This operation was a delicate one, for 
the prostrate colt struggled and lashed out des- 
perately. But the men seemed utterly indiffer- 
ent to the prospect of being kicked into eternity, 
and accomplished their work in a very few min- 
utes. Joe tightened his belt. 

‘¢ Git. boys ida 

Away they went, scurrying across the corral 
and through the gate like rabbits to a hole, the 
mare having trotted out before this of her own 
accord. 

I watched Joe breathlessly. The broncho, 
free now of lasso and men, lay still a moment, 
then raised his head and sneezed. Two seconds 
passed ; he did not move, but sneezed again. 
Was he hurt? Not he. Now, with a sound like 
the scream of a maniac, he leaped to his feet in 
one bound and spun around open-mouthed to 
find the man, and seize him in his teeth. But 
Joe was not to be caught, and when the dust 
raised by the colt’s quick movement had sub- 
sided, we saw him firmly planted in the saddle, 
as if he meant to stay. 

Ezekiel rejoined me now, and laid a hand 
upon my shoulder. 

‘‘Yer have ’em before ye, lad. Two devils. 
Which is the stickiest? Ah, ah—h! bet on the 
man this time.”’ 

I cannot give a just idea in pen and ink of 
the excitement of the scene. 

The little horse, with a wild eve and a big 
head, was now a fiend incarnate. He was not 
trying to rid himself of his rider, so much as to 
destroy him. His eyes glowed like live coals, 
and at intervals he repeated his shrill scream of 
rage—a challenge to the man. His first move- 
ment, when he felt the pressure of Joe’s limbs, 
was to rear erect, and attempt to throw himself 
backward. A blow between the ears with the 


butt end of a quirt (Mexican riding-whip) 
brought him quickly down again. Then he 
arched his back like an angry cat, gathered his 
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BREAKING 


feet under him and ‘‘let fly *’—as I never saw 
a horse buck before or since. The strain upon 
the girths of the saddle was tremendous, but 
they were new and bore it well, while the rider, 
resting lightly in his stirrups, held his balance 
with beautiful skill and coolness, and through- 
out every twist and turn and jump of the 
broncho kept a firm grip upon the bridle, which 
he wound round the horn of the saddle as sailors 
secure a rope to a belaying-pin. The bucking 
continued without respite for several minutes, 
and ended by the horse rearing a second-iime, 
and in this instance over-balancing himself and 
falling heavily backward. 

‘¢Trick number one,’’ muttered Ezekiel, in a 
grim whisper, while I shuddered and cried out, 
expecting to see Joe crushed by the fall. He 
had slipped aside in time, however, and was on 
his feet in a moment. The colt was unhurt also, 
and, rolling over the ground, set Joe dancing this 
way and that, to escape his heels. Another mo- 
ment passed, and then the broncho was upon his 
feet again, and for the second time the man just 
saved his life by extreme agility. More kicking 
now ensued, and clouds of dust rose up which 
made it very difficult to see exactly what was 
happening. All at once I heard Ezekiel give an 
exclamation and swear a deep and vigorous 
oath ; and presently I saw that one of the girths, 
the thinner of the two, had split across. The 
dangling ends at the broncho’s sides seemed to 
infuriate him, and his leaps and kicks sensibly 
increased. Now came a sharp click on either 
side of me, and Colonel Jenson spoke. 

‘*Draw, boys, and cover him. We must not 
lose another life. Fire when I give the word, 
every one.”’ 

There was a quick movement on the stable- 
roof, and ten revolvers flashed out of their 
sheaths, and ten fingers were pressed upon the 
trigger, waiting for the word. 

It was a death-struggle now. If there were a 
flaw in the remaining girth, if strap or buckle 
failed, the saddle would go and Joe be at the 
broncho’s mercy, unless these pistols did their 
work in time. But the girth held gallantly, and 
at last the broncho began to tire and we began to 
breathe again. I could see Joe clearly now. 
The signs of battle had begun to appear. He 
was one mass of dirt from top to toe. His right 
arm had received a deep gash, either from the 
colt’s teeth or heels, and was smeared with 
blood from elbow to wrist. His face was pale 
and worn, his head bent wearily, as if he were in 
pain ; but his eyes were clear and vigilant, and 
he sat the enemy as firmly as ever. I began to 
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hope that the worst part of the struggle was 
over, for Joe had gained a tighter hold upon the 
bridle and the broncho’s head was well drawn 
in, as if he were yielding to control. He paced 
backward, slowly, until he touched one side of 
the corral, and there he stood a moment, pant- 
ing—as if exhausted. 

This was magnificent, and I was just about to 
say so to Ezekiel Yates, when the wretched crea- 
ture threw up his head with one of his horrid 
screams, drew himself together, and bounded 
forward at a tearing gallop. The walls of the 
corral were six feet high, made of strong cedar 
posts planted side by side in a deep trench, 
stout saplings lashed across them with tough 
raw-hide. Was the colt going to leap the corral 
in a fit of despair, or would he dash himself 
bodily against it? On he went, his speed in- 
creasing at every bound, until he reached a point 
from whence with another leap he would have 
impaled himself upon the top of the corral. 
Here he stopped dead in his tracks, his feet 
thrown out in front of him stiffly, plowing up the 
earth, and his nose almost touching the ground. 

** Another trick,’’ growled Ezekiel. ‘‘ It was 
that way he sent Bob scootin’, to dash his brains 
agin that hard log wall.”’ 

Joe Starling never moved. He had lost all 
hold of the pony’s head, but he clung to him 
with long, powerful limbs, and held on like a 
barnacle. 

At this piece of horsemanship we all vocifer- 


ously cheered. The sound seemed to raise the 
horse afresh. His head sank lower, and he lifted 
his heels with a sudden extraordinary jerk, 


which very, very nearly unseated Joe. But for 
the horn of his saddle he must have gone. This 
saved him, and he slipped back securely into his 
seat. Nowa new phase in the struggle began. 
All this time Joe had played a passive part, al- 
lowing the broncho to take him where he would, 
and how he would, feeling at the bridle now and 
then, but without making any determined at- 
tempt to check his mad frolies. At this point, 
however, he suddenly seemed to wake into life 
and action. He drew in the bridle with a pow- 
erful wrench, twisted the broncho’s head from 
the wall of the corral, and then, for the first 
time, drove in his spurs with a will. The an- 
swer was a violent fit of bucking, and I expected 
every moment to see the second girth split. It 
held, however, and the bucking presently sub- 
sided. But there was to be no rest now. In 


went the spurs again, and away went bronchx 
capering, twisting, spinning round this way and 
that; leaping, kicking, rearing, as actively as 
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ever. The same process was repeated several 
times, and after each bout Joe’s head bent lower 
over his saddle-bow, and a look of weariness and 
pallor crept into his face very painful to see. 
But he never faltered, and at length the time 
came when the touch of the spur drove the colt 
round the corral instead of into the air, and we 
began to feel that an end would come some time. 
Once Joe even stooped to stroke the foam-flecked 
neck of the pony caressingly ; and, as he did so, 
the animal stood still, his ears pricked forward, 
his eyes free from vicious devilment. Soon after 
this, when the colt had been guided right round 
the corral without bucking once, Joe turned to 
look at us, and spoke for the first time. His 
voice was so weak and faint that it made me start. 

‘*He’ll do. Drop the bars.”’ 

There was a rush and scramble of cowboys to 
the gate, and a clear way was made. ‘The last 
critical moment was now at hand. Joe guided 
the broncho gently toward the gate. At first the 
animal swerved from it perversely, but once 
through a new life seemed to rush into his 
limbs, and he began to prance and chafe at the 
bit. Once again Joe drew himself together, a 
spasm of pain passing over his face, as he 
straightened his back; then he loosened the 
bridle, and lightly flicked the broncho on the 
flank. The pony shook himself and bounded 
forward ; he did not try to lower his head and 
buck. Another touch of the quirt and a word of 
encouragement. He reared, gave one last caper, 
and then swept into a long, stretching gallop. 
The cowboys gave a loud cheer. Joe waved his 
hand as he sped away, and in a few minutes horse 
and rider had disappeared behind a roll of prairie. 
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Colonel Jenson heaved a huge sigh of relief. 
‘Off now for twenty miles, and the job well 
done. By thunder! that cuss is sandy to the 
backbone! What say to it, friend ?’’ turning to 
‘*Two hours ago I'd ha’ took ten dollars 
for that pony, and given boot. Now, he’s worth 
a hundred. Come in, the whole crowd of ye, 
we'll have drinks round for this.”’ 
We spent a merry time for a couple of hours, 
and then sallied out in a body to meet the hero 
on his return. We had not to go far. Joe had 


me, 


run the broncho until his pace was spent, and 
He said 
he was not hurt, but when questioned owned 
that every joint and muscle of his back and 
limbs seemed to have been twisted out of shape. 
Ezekiel described the sensation to me afterward : 

‘It is,’’ he said, ‘‘as if all yer 


was not retracing his steps at a walk. 


nerves had 
been laid out one by one upon a wire and grilled. 
A queer feelin’ !”’ 

As for the broncho, when Joe had ridden to 
the ranch, and had been lifted off and carried 
into bed, for he could not walk, I was ordered to 
mount—being the worst horseman present—and 
ride to the stable. This I did with fearful in- 
ward qualms, and no cab-horse could have been 
quieter than our demon of the afternoon. 

It must not be supposed, however, that with 
this the breaking was completed. The broncho 
was ridden daily for many weeks by an experi- 
enced rough-rider, and more than once the old 
spirit of devilment flashed out and endangered 
his rider’s life. But Joe Starling earned his fifty 
dollars well. Before six months had gone that 
broncho was the best saddle-pony in Jack Jen- 
son’s stable. 


INVOCATION. 


The pearly tinted skies 
Are thrilling with the coming of the sun: 
The soft dawn grows, 
And like a blushing rose 
Jomes peeping through the casement to kiss thy sleeping eyes. 


In sweet acclaim, 
Their little hearts aflame 
With love to thee, the thrushes bid thee rise: 
They call for thee 
From every bush and tree, 
Till all the air is ringing with the music of thy name. 


From every spray 
Of wild rose and of may 
The dewdrops flash a welcome to the morn : 
Arise, my queen! 
And let thy light be seen ; 
Shine forth in all thy beauty and chase the night away ! 
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INSTEAD OF A 


»YRON was out of 

when he reached The 

Towers, for he had run 

most of the way up hill, 

fearing that his mother 

and sister would become 

nervous during his 

sence. They were indeed 

glad to see him, for as the moments passed they 

felt the reaction from the excitement that fol- 

lowed the discovery of the robbery, and now 

every tiny, commonplace sound of the night, the 

rustle of foliage against the panes, the creaking 

of boards that thus resented the unusual pressure 

of many feet hours before, even the familiar tick- 

ing of the clock, jarred upon them and filled 
them with nameless dread. 

**Well,’’ said Myron, cheerfully, ‘‘ I don’t see 
but we may as well go to bed now, for is 

He stopped abruptly, interrupted and startled 
by a loud scream from up-stairs. 

“Tt’s Mrs. Waring!’ exclaimed Mrs. Craw- 
ford, starting up, while Charlotte grasped the 
chair beside her and stared open- mouthed at 
her brother. 


breath 


ab- 


Myron dashed up the stairs three steps ata 
bound, and ran to Mrs. Waring’s room. It was 
laid hold of the 
The door was locked. 

‘*Mrs. Waring!’ he cried, knocking violently. 

There was no sound from within. 

‘*You must break it down at once, Myron!’ 
whispered his mother, who had followed him to 
the spot. 


no time for ceremony, and he 
door handle. 


Myron applied his shoulder to the door with 
Vol. XLIV.—3. 


Jegun in the 


DETECTIVE, 


all his foree, but there was nothing flimsy 
about the construction of The Towers, and it did 
not yield until after several attacks, and by 
that time Greaves and the women servants had 
gathered in the hall, and May herself, aroused 
p by the pounding—her moth- 
not disturbed her—was hud- 


irlotte, who was too excited to 


from a sound sk 
had 


dling close to ( | 


er’s scream 


comfort her guest 


All crowded into the room after Myron. In 


the dark he stumbled against a prostrate body. 


Go out, all of you!’ he eried, whirling 
about ; he felt his mother in front of him, and, 
seizing her by both arms, he said, in a command- 
ing tone: ‘‘Go out! Lottie, take May away !’ 

It was too late to attempt any device of this 
kind, . 

“Mamma! Mamma !’’ 


ing from Charlotte 


screamed May, break- 
and rushing forward. 

She ran full tilt into Myron and his mother. 
Seeing that it was impossible to help the situa- 
tion, Myron let go his mother to take May in his 
arms, and, with a sickening fear that murder, 
attempted murder, had been added 
to the robbery, he 
a light. 

This was promptly done, but not before Mrs. 
Crawford had knelt Mrs. Waring. As the 
gas-jet lit the room with its frightened inmates, 
Mrs. Crawford said, in a hard, forced tone : 

‘It is only a faint. Bring some water from 
the Ellen. Myron, you and 
Greaves will be more hindrance than help here. 
Get the water yourself, Lottie, if Ellen is too 
frightened to stir.”’ 


or, at least, 


commanded Greaves to strike 


by 


dressing - room, 


May number. 
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Myron was unspeakably relieved. While May 
knelt beside Mrs. Crawford, and Lottie went to 
the dressing-room for water, Greaves hustled 
the hysterical women servants into the hall, and 
Myron followed. His mind still upon the rob- 
bery, and intent upon associating Mrs. Waring’s 
unknown trouble with it, he looked furtively at 
her as he went out. He saw that she was par- 
tially dressed, and another glance showed that 
the bed had not been opened. 

‘* Shall I send for a doctor, mother ?’’ he asked, 
before he closed the door. 

‘*No,’’ she answered, in the same constrained 
tone, ‘‘there is no need of it. 
now. Wait up for me.’’ 

‘* Certainly, mother.”’ 

‘Send the servants to bed.”’ 

All this was said with her back to her son ; it 
wasn’t much, and, so far as the words went, 
there was no significance other than would at- 
tach to their literal meaning, and that was nat- 
ural enough under the circumstances ; but the 
tone seemed strange. Could it be due merely to 
an effort to appear calm before May, and thus 
save the poor girl from needless anxiety? My- 
ron presumed so, and saw no reason to think 
otherwise, and yet he felt puzzled and disturbed. 

He sent the servants to their rooms, and when 


She is reviving 


they had disappeared he remained within easy 
call near the head of the stairs, in case his help 


should be needed. The time passed slowly 
enough, and yet, before Myron expected it, his 
sister came from Mrs. Waring’s room. 

‘‘There’s no need of your sitting up longer, 
Myron,”’ she said; ‘‘I am going to bed, and I 
think mother will in a few minutes. May will 
remain with her mother.”’ 

‘‘What is the matter with Mrs. Waring?’ he 
asked. 

‘‘Nothing except shock. 
nervous. ”’ 

‘See here, Lot,’’ said Myron, sharply, ‘‘don’t 
juggle words with me. You know as well what I 
meant as if I had asked what was instead of what 
is the matter with Mrs. Waring !’’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ responded his sister, wearily. 

This was unusual. It would have been like 
her to bridle at Myron’s rebuke, and to reply to 
him with mock pertness, assuming offense that 
she did not feel. Instead of this she answered 
with a quiet indifference that amazed and irri- 
tated him. 

‘What does she say ?’”’ he asked. 

‘* Very little,’’ replied Charlotte; ‘‘she isn’t in 
condition to say much yet. 
subject to nightmare——’’ 


She is. still rather 


She speaks of being 
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‘‘ Nightmare ! Rot!’ interrupted 
‘She hadn’t been to bed, Lot ! 
mean ?”’ 

‘*T believe one may have a kind of fit corre- 
sponding to nightmare even when one is not 
abed—that is, if one is given to extreme hypo- 
chondria, and it seems to me Mrs. Waring has a 
tendency that way. I don’t know, really. Why 
ask me? She was rather incoherent, anyway.”’ 

‘*Wait a minute, Lot,’’ urged Myron, barring 
her way. ‘‘Seems to me you're acting funny, 
you and mother; but never mind that. Didn’t 
Mrs. Waring say anything about the—er—loss, 
you know ?”’ 

‘*Why ! what could she, Myron?” and Char- 
lotte’s eyes opened in an appearance of unbound- 
ed surprise. 


Myron. 
What does she 


‘‘Didn’t she hear any noise or see anybody ? 
I supposed, of course, that she must have come 
in contact with the burglar somehow.”’ 

**You’re as bad as a woman,’’ responded his 
sister. ‘‘ Didn’t you yourself say, half an hour or 
more ago, something about the burglar having 
left the house ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know that I did. 
such remark. ~ I supposed it true at the moment, 
though. Now—well, no matter what I thought ; 
didn’t Mrs. Waring a 

‘‘She made no reference to anything or any- 
body that could lead one to suppose that she 
had been in the least disturbed by the robbery. 
Mother and I didn’t mention it. Neither Mrs. 
Waring nor May knows a word about it. Now 
may I go to bed, Mr. Detective ?”’ 

‘*That’s the most natural thing you've said 
yet, sis,’? said Myron, smiling. ‘‘ Good-night.’’ 

Charlotte returned his good-night lightly, and 
passed on to her room; and, when she had 
closed and locked the door, she threw herself on 
the bed and burst into silent weeping. 

Myron was in a very unsatisfactory state of 
mind. With the annoyance of the robbery to 
mar the happiness of the evening, there was the 
unaccountable demeanor of his mother and sis- 
ter, and, added to that the trouble with Mrs. 
Waring, that could not but reflect unhappily 
upon May. He sat down on the top step of the 
stairs and continued to think about it. He had 
himself noticed Mrs. Waring’s tendency to mel- 
ancholia, and had been surprised at it, for she 
seemed unlike the contented woman whom he 
had seen in her country home at Wenford. He 
had attributed her reticence and gloom to the 
feeling of unfamiliarity with her surroundings, 
and he saw no reason now to change that opin- 
ion, and the more he thought about it the more he 


Mother made seme 
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felt that he had jumped hastily to conclusions 
in supposing that Mrs. Waring’s fainting fit had 
been due to the robbery, or that there was any 
connection between the two. 

He gave up trying to account for the enig- 
his 
lover’s sensitiveness, he feared 


matic manners of mother and sister, al- 
though, with a 
that they were somehow influenced by their 
former prejudice against May. They had seemed 
to get over that; even before she came to visit 
them they had adopted a cordial tone in referring 
to her. Perhaps something had gone wrong dur- 
ing the party that had escaped his attention. 
May had seemed to make an excellent impres- 
sion on all the guests—they had told him so, 
anyway. Of course they would do that; but 
judging with his own eyes he was certain that 
most of the company were pleased with her. 
Even Kate Dalton, and he smiled as he thought 
of her, had looked at May with envy and admi- 
ration. 

‘*T wonder if Kate really hoped I would pro- 
pose to her ?”’ he thought. 

Mrs. Crawford came from Mrs. Waring’s room 
and walked slowly toward her own chamber. 
Myron stood up and spoke to her. 

*¢ How is Mrs. Waring, mother ?”’ 

‘‘ Dear, how you startled me !’’ she exclaimed. 
‘‘T thought you had gone to bed.’’ 

‘* You asked me to wait for you.”’ 

**Pid 1? [I wonder what was in my mind?’ 

Myron waited for his mother to recall what it 
was that she wanted of him. She was about to 
pass on, and then, seeing that he expected her 
to say something, she said : 

“‘T think it was only to send you for a phy- 
sician, if there should be need of it.”’ 

‘*T suppose that was it,’’ he replied, vaguely. 
‘Ts Mrs. Waring better ?’’ / 

‘*Oh, yes ; she is quiet now, but not asleep. 
There seemed to be nothing more that I could 
do just now.”’ 

‘What was the matter, mother ?”’ 

Mrs. Crawford looked her son steadily in the 
eyes, and replied : 

‘*T am not sure, Myron; but from her own 
incoherent remarks when she came to, and from 
my own observations, I fear that it was some ex- 
treme nervous strain that has its origin in a 
deep-seated, perhaps congenital malady.”’ 

Myron’s brows wrinkled in the effort to grasp 
all that lay under his mother’s words. 

‘“We will speak of it at some more fitting 
time, dear boy,’”’ she added, 
I hope I am.”’ 

‘*A moment, mother,”’ he urged, as she started 


‘*T may be wrong. 
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on. ‘‘She said nothing to indicate that her 
fright was in any way connected with the rob- 
bery, did she? I thought she might somehow 
have seen the robber himself. We don’t know 
when he left the house, you know.”’ 

‘*She said and did nothing to indicate any- 
thing of that kind, and I still think that for 
both her sake and May’s the robbery had _ better 
not be mentioned.”’ 

‘T agree heartily, though when she screamed 
I could not see how we were to avoid letting 
both know what had occurred. Tell me, mother, 
don’t you think that May bore herself well dur- 
ing the evening ?”’ 

Mrs. Crawford hesitated, and yet she answered 
with evident candor : 

‘*Yes, Myron; there is 
made an excellent impression. 

Mrs. Waring went down to breakfast next 
morning with the others. Her face was haggard 
and drawn, and her eyes were noticeably in- 
flamed. She had not slept, she said, but other 
than that there was nothing the matter. 

‘*T am dreadfully sorry to have alarmed you 
all so last night,’’ she declared. ‘‘ I’m afraid the 
party was a little too much for me. I was not 
feeling well early in the evening.”’ 


doubt that she 
Good-night.’’ 


no 


‘*Von Praeger’s eloquence must have been too 
heavy,’’ suggested Myron, jocosely. 

Mrs. Waring became, if possible, a trifle paler, 
and she toyed nervously with her napkin. 

‘He has a wonderful gift of language,’’ she 
said, faintly. 

‘* We'll brighten you up with a drive as scon 
as breakfast is over,’’ said Myron. He observed 
that the mention of Von Praeger had aroused un- 
pleasant thoughts, and silently rebuked himself 
for his maladroitness. 

May seemed to be in better health and spirits 
than her mother, for the sole reason that she was 
younger. Her own eyes told of a sleepless night, 
but she insisted that she felt well, and glanced 
gratefully at Myron when he suggested a drive. 

sefore breakfast was over Ellen Keith, a serv- 
ant whose duties included waiting on table, laid 
a telegram at Myron’s plate. 

‘Tt just came, sir,’’ she said. 

Myron opened and read it hastily. 


‘* Ah,”’ he exclaimed, with satisfaction, ‘‘now 
we shall have a good time sure.”’ 

‘* What is it, Myron?’ asked Charlotte. 

‘* You remember Charlie 
lege chum, you know ?” 

‘“ Yes, what of him ?”’ 

‘*He’s coming on for a visit. 


tobinson ?—my col- 


He’ll be here 


’ 


to-day.’ 
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Mrs. Crawford looked at her son in surprise. 
‘‘This is very unexpected, isn’t it?’ 
asked. 


she 


‘* Charlie is always doing unexpected things,’’ 
replied Myron ; ‘‘ vesterday I should have been 
surprised to hear of his coming. To-day 7 

‘‘ Well, aren’t you surprised to-day ?”’ 

‘“No; and 
he laughed rather boisterously to cover his slip. 
May smiled sympathetically, for whatever My- 
ron said was serious or witty to her according as 
he meant it. 


be) 


for he’s coming, don’t you see ! 


Mrs. Crawford and Charlotte, however, were 
not wholly deceived, and he had not meant that 
they should be. After breakfast they cornered 
him, and Mrs. Crawford asked : 

‘‘Mr. Robinson is coming on your invitation, 
isn’t he ?”’ 

‘*T plead guilty, mother.”’ 

‘** An invitation sent in a hurry last night ?’’ 

‘Guilty again. 
prove ?”’ 

‘“No,’’ said Mrs. Crawford, with, a trace of re- 
gret in her tone. ‘‘ You haven’t done anything 
else looking to an investigation of the jewels, 
have you?” 


I hope you don’t disap- 


‘Nothing, and you must understand that 
Charlie’s presence hardly means an investiga- 
tion in the ordinary sense. He will be here as 
just what he is—a gentleman and my intimate 
friend. He is acquainted with several of our 
neighbors, and his presenee, therefore, will excite 
less comment than if I had a stranger here play- 
ing the part of a guest. That's what a detective 
would do, you know.”’ 

‘*And you think Mr. Robinson can do more 
than you yourself?’ 

‘* Infinitely. 
keen observation. 
thing to him about the robbery. I'll tell him 
whatever is necessary, and he will let me know 
what he and what he deduces from it. 
You may be sure he’ll see more than we do.”’ 

‘* You won’t take any radical step without let- 
ting me know, I hope,”’ said Mrs. Crawford. 

‘* Certainly not. 
room, Lottie ?’’ 

‘‘No. The room is exactly as I found it after 
the party.”’ 

Myron’s friend Robinson had telegraphed that 
he would arrive about noon. After taking the 
ladies to drive, as he had suggested, Myron went 
to the station. He sent the carriage home, and, 
when Robinson arrived, they walked up to The 
Towers, conversing of the robbery all the way. 

‘*To tell you the truth, old fellow,’’ said My- 


He’s a genius for analysis and 
I don’t want you to say any- 


sees 


Did you sleep in your own 
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ron, as they neared the house, ‘‘I don’t expect 
you to recover the jewels or to point out the rob- 
ber, but it will satisfy me immensely to have 
you look into it. You see, the entire proba- 
bility is that the work was done by professional 
burglars, who are now far away with their plun- 
der.”’ 

‘*Probably,’’ remarked Robinson, dryly. 

The newcomer met the ladies at luncheon, 
and made himself agreeable with charming ease. 
He affected an extreme deliberation in speech 
and movement that was 
sometimes impressive. 


sometimes comical, 
After luncheon he found 
opportunity to inspect Charlotte’s room. At his 
request Myron waited for him in the upper hall. 

Left alone, Robinson worked with great rapid- 
ity. He looked at the fastenings of the windows 
first, and then at the cabinet. After that he got 
down on his knees and felt over the carpet near the 
table on which the cabinet stood. He presently 
found a tiny object, which he examined atten- 
tively. Then he sat down in a chair and ap- 
peared to doze for several minutes. 

‘‘Guess this is long enough,’’ he muttered, 
looking at his watch, ‘‘ to convince Myron that I 
made a thorough examination. I can tell him 
one thing—this job was not done by a profes- 
sional burglar. Amateur, amateur! and clumsy 
at that!’ 

With the little object he had found between 
his thumb and finger, he rejoined Myron. May 
was just tripping down-stairs, saying to Char- 
lotte, who stood below : 

‘‘T’ve broken my scissors somehow, Lottie. 
Will you let me take yours ?”’ 

Robinson absent-mindedly thrust his thumb 
and forefinger into his vest pocket, and, in an- 
swer to Myron’s silent inquiry, he said : 

‘*Got to think about it awhile, old chap. 
Hitch up and take me to drive.’’ 

When Myron had gone to order the carriage, 
Robinson approached May, who was alone at the 
moment : 

‘*Scissors out of order?’’ he drawled. ‘‘ As a 
boy I used to delight in sharpening tools. May 
I renew that pleasure by mending your scissors 
for you ?”’ 

‘““Why, of course, Mr. Robinson,’’ replied 
May, laughing, and she ran up-stairs to get 
them. 


, 


CHAPTER VI. 
ONE HOPE DASHED. 
‘“AwFuL nice girl, isn’t she !’’ remarked Robin- 
son, in a tone that seemed to imply that he spoke 
because he felt under the necessity of saying 
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something and not because he took the slightest 
interest in May. 

‘*She is certainly very attractive,’’ Charlotte 
responded. 

It was a point of pride with Robinson never to 
permit himself to be disturbed by anything that 
happened, or to show by word or movement 
that his attention had been suddenly attracted. 
There was now something in Charlotte’s response 
that made him infinitely curious. He wished 
that he had had his eyes on her when she spoke, 
but it would have been very much against his 
manner of procedure to turn to her now with 
even an unexpressed question in his eyes. 

He delighted in drawing people out, and en- 
deavored persistently to avoid putting them on 
their guard. So he kept his unexpressive eyes 
upon the distant river, and said : 

‘*T presume Myron gave you a great surprise 
when he got engaged to her ?”’ 

‘*Tt was a shock !’’ answered Charlotte, in a 
low tone. 


‘Well, you seem to be getting bravely over 
it.’ And, with this, Robinson slowly turned 
about, leaned against the door-post and looked 
the young lady squarely in the eyes. She re- 
turned his gaze steadily for a moment, and then 
looked away. 

‘‘We’re getting acquainted with May,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and I like her very, very much. I can’t 
help feeling sorry—oh, so sorry for her !’’ 

‘Tt would seem as if this were a time for any- 
thing but sorrow concerning that happy young 
woman,’’ remarked Robinson. 

‘*True,’’ responded Charlotte, ‘‘and I should 
be the last to do or say anything that would turn 
the current of her feelings from their natural 
happiness. I shouldn’t have said anything. I 
was thinking aloud, you know, Mr. Robinson, 
and, under the circumstances, you can easily 
understand that mamma and I are somewhat 
anxious.”’ 

‘*T can’t easily understand anything,”’ 
Robinson’s thought. 


was 
‘* Miss Charlotte will have 
to explain herself to me sooner or later, unless 
I’m lucky enough to solve the pretty little mys- 
tery that has dropped upon this house before 
much time passes.’’ 


Robinson said nothing aloud, because just 
then May returned with her scissors. 
‘* Here they are,’’ she said, gayly. 


‘* Perhaps 
you'd like to have me turn the grindstone for 
you?” 

**Oh, no, I shan’t sharpen it with the grind- 
stone, Miss Waring.’’ 

‘*Really, now, I think you’re just making be- 
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lieve that you know how to sharpen tools. 
quite sure that 


I'm 
me always has to use a grind- 
stone for scissors, and I confess frankly that in 
my country home, when I was a little girl, I 
have often and often turned the grindstone while 
the men sharpened their scythes. It was hard 
work, too.”’ 

May laughed and made a comic movement 
with her arms t 
make them ache 


» indicate how the exercise would 


“It isn’t a question of a scythe this time,”’ 
drawled Robinson. ‘‘ I'll take these to a machin- 
ist or a carpenter in the village, anywhere where 
[ can find an emery wheel, and bring them back 
to you as good as new.”’ 

During this conversation Robinson had not 
once looked at the He held them in 
his hands, rubbing his thumb along the blade as 
if testing the edge in the manner of an expert 
machinist. Now he raised them suddenly and 
glanced at them with an expression that seemed 
to be full of surprise. 

““Why,’’ he exclaimed, with long pauses be- 
tween his words, ‘‘they’re broken! I thought 


oi) 


scissors. 


the edge was sharp enough 
‘The edge seems to be as good as ever,’’ 
terrupted May, 
broken off.’’ 
** ‘Yes. 


tobinson. 


in- 
‘‘but the point, you see, is 


I hadn't noticed it before,’’ responded 

‘“Well, it will have to be ground 
down a good deal, that’s all.’’ 

‘“Won’t it be too much trouble ?”’ 

**Oh, no, I shall enjoy it.’’ 

He smiled serenely, closed the scissors and 
put them in his pocket. May promptly returned 
to Charlotte and renewed the request for the 
loan of a pair of scissors while hers were being 
repaired. Charlotte promised to get the desired 
article, and the girls went to the sitting-room 
just as Myron returned to say that the carriage 
was ready. 

‘We might as well get in at the stable,’’ con- 
tinued Myron, as they started from the house. 
‘*T’ve had the horses harnessed to a buggy, and 
Pll drive you myself, because I suppose you 
want to ask a lot of questions and you'd rather 
not be bothered by the presence of one of the 
coachmen.”’ 

‘Yes, that’s right,’’ replied Robinson. ‘‘ Wait 
a minute. There’s something in my room that I 
want to get. Suppose you bring the carriage 
around to the front door and I'll join you there, 
will you, old fellow ?”’ 

‘Why, certainly ; 
want.”’ 

Myron, therefore, went back to the stable to 


take all the time you 
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get the carriage, while Robinson sauntered up to 
his room. There was a good deal of excitement in 
his heart, quite as much as he ever permitted to 
arise there, but that was all the more reason why 
he should move slowly and appear to be abso- 
lutely unconcerned, 

Robinson was a good fellow, and was neither 
better nor worse for the indulgence in his little 
vanities, which consisted largely in delighting to 
conceal the real motives of anything he did from 
his associates. Once in the privacy of his own 
room his idle manner disappeared like magic. 

He sat himself down by a window where the 
light was strongest, took May’s scissors from his 
pocket and laid them on the window sill. Then 
he produced the small object that he had found 
on the floor beneath the jewel cabinet. This 
object was a bit of steel, not very much larger 
than the head of a large pin. 

He placed this piece of steel upon the window 
sill close by the edge of the broken scissor’ s- 
blade. Then he brought a magnifying glass 
from another pocket and held it close over the 
two objects. His thoughts, if they had been ut- 
tered aloud, would have run somewhat to this 
effect : 

‘‘The lock of the cabinet was forced by the 
insertion of a knife-blade or other such object 
between the door and the frame, and by pushing 
back the bult with it; in the process a scratch 
was made upon the bolt and a little dent in the 
frame also. The point of the article with which 
the work was done was broken off. I have every 
reason to believe that [ found that broken point 
beneath the cabinet; it is so small and the lines 
of fracture are so fine that nothing can be proven 
with it by the naked eye. 

‘*At first glance it looks certain that this 
broken point came from Miss Waring’s soissors ; 
the magnifying glass may tell a different story.’’ 

Holding the glass over the objects of his seru- 
tiny in such a way that both were clearly re- 
vealed to him, he carefully pushed the little 
piece of steel against the broken blade ; then he 
held the glass perfectly still for a full half min- 
ute before he put it aside and leaned back in his 
chair with a profound sigh. 

‘*This was the burglar’s tool,’’ he reflected. 
‘It belongs to Miss Waring, who is a desper- 


ately poor girl, engaged to an unusually rich 


young man. 
ess, but——’”’ 


She doesn’t look like an adventur- 


Robinson breathed heavily again, got up from 
his chair and paced up and down the room. 

‘*Tt’s an abominable thought,’’ he reflected, 
‘and it doesn’t look as if I shall enjoy this lit- 
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tle experiment as much as I supposed I would. 
Must I fix my suspicions upon the girl that My- 
ron has fallen in love with, and whom he, of 
course, regards as supremely perfect ? I mustn’t, 
and yet what a horror it would be for him to 
marry her and discover her true character later ! 

‘*Much better that he should have the pain of 
disillusionment now ; but, confound it ! nothing 
has been found yet. Because her scissors were 
used to open the cabinet, it does not follow that 
she herself did the job. I wonder what Char- 
lotte meant by being sorry for her? I’ve got to 
find out about that, for I am a _ believer in 
woman’s intuitions. What if it should be that 
Charlotte has divined this frightful secret of her 
brother’s fiancée ? 

‘Charlotte, of course, doesn’t know how to go 
to work to prove it, even if that is her thought, 
and so doesn’t know what to do about it. 


found it again ! 


Con- 
Why should she have brought 
her scissors to me and exposed the broken point? 
Of course she doesn’t suspect that I’m here for 
the purpose of investigating 


does she? 


that robbery, or 
Perhaps she does, and is taking the 
chance that I haven’t found, or will not find the 
broken point. Perhaps she’s deeper than that. 
Maybe she thinks that by innocently producing 
these scissors at just this time she will com- 
pletely throw me off my guard. 

‘* Bother the whole thing! I wish Myron 
hadn’t sent for me. It’s a wretched business. 
[ don’t pretend to be a reader of character. I 
can only judge of events by what appeals to the 
eye. Have I got to hang around here suspect- 
ing that innocent-looking girl ? 


ing '’’ 


Yes, ’'m com- 


The last was called aloud in answer to an im- 
patient inquiry from Myron, who was waiting at 
the front door fn a carriage. Robinson had con- 
sumed more time than he realized in speculating 
upon the problem he had been summoned to 
solve. He allowed himself to hurry a bit as he 
went to the carriage. When they had started, 
Myron said : 

‘* Fire away now, Charlie! I know you must 
have a thousand-and-one questions that you 
want to ask.”’ 

‘Well, I don’t know,’’ drawled 
‘*Guess ’'m not far enough along to ask many 
questions yet. Id rather you’d talk to me 
about your fiancée ; that will be an interesting 
topic for you, and I can appear to listen respect- 
fully while I am thinking.”’ 

‘That’s high treason, old fellow !’ responded 
Myron, laughing happily. 

‘* How so?” 


tobinson. 








en 
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‘*MYRON APPLIED HIS SHOULDER TO THE DOOR WITH ALI 


‘*You shouldn’t suggest the possibility of 
anything but the most absorbed attention while 
I'm talking of Miss Waring.’’ 

‘Well, then, have your way, and I'll really 
listen. Of course I’m interested in her. As vet 
{ know very little about her, and I’m really not 
prepared to talk about this burglary as yet. 
Where did you meet Miss Waring ?”’ 

‘*There isn’t much to tell about her,’’ re- 
sponded Myron, and then he proceeded to talk 








HIS FORCE.’’ 


for a solid half hour, giving his friend the his- 
tory of his love affair and mentioning all manner 
of things that were of interest to him, and that 
he fondly believed would 
sympathy and admiration for May. 

Robinson listens 


arouse Robinson’s 
d for the most part in silence, 
ecasionally throwing in a question in a dry, 
half indifferent manner, and the result of it all 
was that the amateur detective gained a very fair 
knowledge of the young lady whose honesty he 
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could not help suspecting, in spite of his very 
sincere wish to find some way to prove her inno- 
cent. 

‘*T suppose she has enjoyed herself hugely 
since she has been here ?’’ he said, at length. 

‘“‘T think so,’’ responded Myron. ‘‘ She has 
certainly seemed to. She carried herself splend- 
idly at the party last night, and, if it hadn’t 
been for those confounded jewels, there wouldn’t 
be a cloud on the happiness of all the inmates of 
The Towers.”’ 

‘“Well, she, at least, is not disturbed by the 
robbery ?” 

‘‘No; we have taken pains not to let her 
know what has happened.”’ 

‘*She may find it out, though. I suppose she 
knew that there were such things in the house 
as valuable family jewels ?”’ 

** Oh, Charlotte showed 
yesterday.’ 

Robinson grunted. 


yes ; them to her 


’ 


His manner meant abso- 


lutely nothing to Myron, who went on to say : 


““Tt’s a detail of no earthly consequence, and 
yet, men of your bent of mind generally insist 
on knowing everything.”’ 

‘“T don’t know how you could expect me to 
accomplish anything if you held back informa- 
tion,’’ remarked Robinson. 

‘¢ But this information has nothing to do with 
the robbery. It is simply that yesterday after- 
noon Charlotte opened the jewel cabinet for the 
sake of showing the various gems there to May. 
She locked the cabinet after the inspection, and 
didn’t open it again. That simply shows, you 
see, that the robbery must have taken place dur- 
ing the progress of the party.’’ 

‘* Undoubtedly. Were Charlotte and Miss War- 
ing alone during this examination of the cab- 
inet ?”’ ‘ 

‘‘Until near the very end. I’ve asked Char- 
lotte all about it, and she remembers that one of 
the servants, Ellen Keith, I believe, came up to 
call her just as she was putting the jewels away.”’ 

There was again a throb of excitement in Rob- 
inson’s heart. Here was a more than possible 
clew to the mystery. Why was it not entirely 
probable that a servant should have had her 
cupidity aroused by a sight of the jewels, and 
that she should have taken advantage of the 
situation to rob the cabinet while all the mem- 
bers of the household were engaged down-stairs ? 
It was a perfect theory. Every link fitted. 

His. examination of the premises had con- 
vinced Robinson that the robbery took place 
from inside the house. It must have been done, 
then, by one of the guests, by one of the mem- 
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bers of the family, or by one of the servants. 
Of course the existence of the jewels must have 
been known to this servant before, but there 
might not have been good opportunity for the 
theft on other occasions. 

There could not have been a better opportu- 
nity than this one, especially as the servant 
in her ignorance might believe that suspicion 
would fall upon Miss Waring. 

‘‘The servant,’’ thought Robinson, *‘‘ quite 
likely regards Miss Waring as an adventuress, 
and may have shrewdly broken the scissors for 
the purpose of allowing suspicion to direct itself 
in just this way.”’ 

The long and short of it was that Robinson 
determined to investigate the servant theory thor- 
oughly without delay, and immediately after the 
return from the drive he sought Charlotte, placed 
himself squarely before her, and said : 

‘‘Now, then, sister of my best friend, you 
know perfectly what I am here for ?”’ 

‘ Yes,’’ answered Charlotte, looking him stead- 
ily in the eyes, ‘‘ Iam quite aware that you have 
come here at Myron’s request for the purpose of 
playing detective.” 

‘Tt is just as well that we should understand 
each other,’’ continued Robinson, returning her 
steady gaze with a deal of seriousness, ‘‘ for I shall 
have to ask you some questions, and I’d_ rather 
do it by direct method than confuse you and 
myself, too, with inferences.”’ 

Charlotte pressed her lips together and re- 
mained silent. 

“You see I’m 
tinued Robinson, 


going to play my part,’’ con- 
calmly. ‘‘It would take but 
a few words from you or Myron to cause me to 
abandon it, but until those words are spoken I 
shall proceed upon the lines I have already se- 
lected.”’ 

‘‘What is it you wish to know ?’’ she asked, 
abruptly, the tones of her voice indicating that 
she was disturbed and anxious. 

‘*T want to know,’’ Robinson replied, ‘‘ all 
you can tell me about the character and move- 
ments yesterday of Ellen Keith.”’ 

An expression of infinite relief flashed across 
Charlotte’s features, to be followed almost in- 
stantly by another of gloom and fresh dismay. 

‘‘Ah,”’ thought Robinson, with an inward 
groan, ‘‘if a woman’s face were only like a 
printed page what a world of information it 
might disclose !’’ 

**T understand you,”’ said Charlotte. ‘‘ Myron 
has told you that Ellen saw me at the open cab- 
inet yesterday afternoon.”’ 

Robinson nodded. 
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‘‘T am glad you have asked me frankly about 
it,’? continued Charlotte, speaking rapidly. I 
think this will satisfy you. When Mrs. Waring 
told me that her head ached so severely that she 
felt she ought to retire, I went up-stairs with her 
as far as the door of her room. 


ee 


sefore returning 
to the parlor I went into my own reom for a mo- 
ment. As I passed the jewel cabinet I touched 
the handle and tried it. I don’t know what pos- 
sessed me to do so, for I seldom touch it except 
to open or close it. Some impulse, however, led 
me to see whether I had locked it, as | remeni- 
bered doing after having showed the jewels to 
Miss Waring.”’ 

‘* Well,”’ drawled Robinson, ‘‘ you found the 
door of the cabinet right and tight ?’’ 

‘Tt was locked, if that is what you mean. 
returned 
passed 
eleven.’’ 

“Hm! h’m!’ muttered Robinson; ‘I’m 
particularly glad that you noted the time. When 
was it that the burglary was discovered ?”’ 

‘* At about a quarter past twelve.”’ 

“s Very good 
siderably. 


| 
down-stairs a moment later, and as I 
through the hall the clock struck 


That narrows our inquiry con- 
Now, then, what was Ellen Keith 
doing between eleven o’clock and a quarter past 
midnight ?”’ 

‘*As I was about to enter the parlor,’’ an- 
swered Charlotte, ‘‘I saw Ellen in the dining- 
room, and went out there and spoke to her about 
some work.’’ 

‘*Do you mind telling me what it was ?”’ 

‘* Not at all. Our choicest china had been 
used in serving refreshments fo the company. 
Ordinarily, I don’t let the servants touch those 
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articles, but look after them myself. Ellen, 
however, is a very careful girl, and never, so far 
as [ remember, has she broken anything since 
ITcould not think 
of sitting up to wash the cups and saucers that 
night, and I disliked to have them left until 
morning, in the fear that-in the confusion the 
So I asked 
d mind cleaning the cups and 
vefore going to bed. 


she has been employed here. 
{ 


other servants would damage them. 
Ellen if she woul 
saucers herself | 
complied.”’ 


She at once 


“Well, you must make your story complete, 
Miss Charlotte. You went into the drawing- 
room after giving your instructions ?”’ 

‘T did ; 


choice 


know 
that, 
went 


but vou 
like 
| 


how 


a woman’s fancy for 
and you'll therefore 
understand several times to the 
kitchen to Ellen was getting on. I 
know that she didn’t leave her post until a few 
minutes after twelve. I can tell that, because of 
the amount of work that was accomplished, as 
well as by the fact that I always found her just 
where she should be when I went out to see 
her. It was about ten minutes past twelve when 
I saw her put up the last of the cups, and I told 
her she might go to bed. She went at once by 
the servants’ stairway at the back of the house.’’ 

Robinson tilted wp and down on his heels and 
toes for a moment, whistling softly to subdue the 
sighs of disappointment that welled in his heart. 

‘* All right,’’ he said, presently, ‘‘that re- 
lieves Ellen Keith.’’ 


articles 
how 


se 
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‘* Po you mean that your suspicions about her 
are at rest ?”’ 

‘* Absolutely. 
culprit.” 


I must look elsewhere for the 


( To be continued. ) 
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ANSWERED. 


By THEODOSIA McCREA 


PICKERING 


Turee times I called before the answer came. 


A wild, wet wind swept 
The white moon tore the 


And pierced the angry waves with points 


As men may ery their G 
And stood erect, hushed 


seaward through the night, 
» clouds with shafts of light 
of flame. 
od, I called her name, 


heart and eager sight, 


And, as Love’s longing thrilled me with its might, 
Loud at Death’s door I summoned her again 


And lo! from very far away a sound 


(Above the roar of wind 
Of some great force that 


and war of wave 
shook the frozen ground 


And rolled the heavy stone that locked her grave ! 


Then, mad with hope, | 
A voice said, ‘‘ Peace, be 


called, and in my ear 
loved, I am here! 








THE MARKETS OF 
By MARGARET 

From where the Rock of Gibraltar crouches, 
guarding the entrance to the Mediterranean, to 
where the Suez Canal opens a gate to India, the 
traveler from port to port finds himself always 
in the paths of the world’s great commerce. 
Ships of all sorts and of all nations go to and 
fro, bringing and bearing away supplies of food 
and objects of every possible description. Fruits, 
wine, silk, carpets, jewels are carried as from time 
immemorial. Even in the days of King Solomon, 
his navies sailed these waters seeking gold and 
Even to far distant 
Spain they came for apes and peacocks to bring 
And still the markets 
flourish, and in the little town nestling at the 
base of the granite cliffs we wanderers from a 


spices and rare woods. 


for the royal palaces. 


further and then undreamed of shore can find 
to-day a rich assortment. 

Fans, old and new, silks and laces are the 
principal staples of the native trade, but the 
streets are thronged with Spaniards, English, 
East Indians, and Moors from the opposite shore 
of Morocco. Follow these last across the narrow 
strait back to their home, and you are in a dif- 
ferent world. From Gibraltar to Tangiers takes 
you back by centuries. 
west is west, and the 


* Oh, east is east and 


twain shall meet,” 


never 


butthey do meet in Tangiers, where Europeans jos- 
tle Orientals, and the scarlet uniform of Tommy 


THE 


SEYMOUR 


MEDITERRANEAN. 
HALL. 


Atkins appears amidst a group of Ali Baba and 
the Forty Thieves, whose profession flourishes as 
of yore. 


The first sound that smote upon my 


ears was the strain of a hand-organ grinding 
‘*Sweet Marie,’’ and, only a step beyond, a per- 
formance by native musicians carried one to the 
very heart of Africa. The main street leads to 
the sok or market place, where the dark-skinned 
traders sit cross-legged in their little, square 
But a 
more interesting sight is the country market, 
held on the hill side, where, on Thursdays and 
Sundays, from all the neighborhood, the people 
throng in, bringing their donkeys and camels 
laden with wares, and where, in their immense 


boxes of shops to beguile the unwary. 


hats, they stand beside the hedges of cactus and 
prickly pears, and chaffer for hours over each 
several purchase. To many people this is unut- 
terably tiresome and annoying; but, for my 
own part, I never weary of the exciting drama, 
the original demand, the scornful rejection of 
your own mere modest suggestion, the mourn- 
ful final acceptance, and the smiling, cheerful 
friendliness of the parting. One sometimes over- 
reaches oneself, however, in these transactions, 
as when I once attempted to buy a much-orna- 
mented hat of vast proportions. The 
merchant offered it to me for two shillings and 
refused to take less, so we failed to complete the 
bargaining. A few days after I stopped in again 


native 


and asked the price, 








THE ROCK OF GIBRALTAR, 


which had 


four shillings. 


risen to 
Then 
we set to work in good 
earnest, and I finally 
beat him down to two 
and a half, and de- 
parted in triumph. 
Not until I reached 
my hotel did I recall 
the fact that I had 
paid sixpence more 
than the original de- 
mand. The hat now 
hangs upon my wall, 
and is a mournful re- 
minder that it is pos- 





sible to be too sharp 
in dealing with Ori- 
entals. 

The fish in the mar- 
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ket of Algiers make one 
think of those 
the princess fried in 
the ‘‘Arabian Nights.”’ 


Such gorgeous colors | 


which 


have never seen, nor 


such a queer assort- 
ment of 


creatures. 


remarkable 
Their gor- 
geous gold and silver 
and their rain- 
bow hues light up the 
dark old but 
literally all’s fish that 
comes to the net of the 
Algerian fisherman. 


scales 


arches, 


Limpets, snails, mus- 
horseshoe - crabs, 
swordfish, toad - fish, 
Sea-anemones 
anything that 
from salt water — is 

bought and eaten, but 

by the French popula- 

tion only. The Arabs 

do not care for fish, and have their own market 
in the Kasbah, a picturesque native quarter, 
which is, unfortunately, fast 
modern 


sels, 


in fact, 





comes 


disappearing as 
more and more cause the de- 
struction of the old town. But still the caravans 
come in, bringing wares from all parts of Algiers 
and from the desert. The sandy stretches are 
only a part of the Sahara ; there are many cities 
in its fertile oases, and in the high hills are 
hundreds of tiny villages inhabited by the Ka- 
byles and Chaive. 


houses 


Its peoples differ.widely in 
race, customs and religion. 

In the north the Arab who has settled down, 
given up his roving habits and taken to trade, is 
called a Mon—a term incorrectly used, but serv- 
ing to distinguish him from the wandering Arabs 
who live in tents, and who rove from place to 
place, bringing back sometimes swords and dag- 
gers from the Soudan, even strange weapons from 
the Touaregs, a fierce race of Sahara banditti, who 
go veiled like women and are the terror of the 
travelers. 

When 
the Arabs overran the country, many of the ab- 
original inhabitants were driven out, and found 
refuge even so far as the banks of the Niger ; but 
the Kabyles, who had intermarried with the Ro- 
mans, and who had been Christianized, remained 


The Kabyles are of a mixed ancestry. 


and embraced Mohammedanism, though traces 
of their ancient condition still cling to them in 
names and customs. Their girls are very beau- 


A PALM ORCHARD, 


tiful, and are n 
with bare faces 


it veiled as are the Arabs, but go 

They live, not in tents but in 
rude houses, cultivate their fields, plow and reap, 
manufacture pottery and rude ornaments of sil- 
ver, and are generally industrious, unlike the 
nomads, who hold work in as deep disgrace as 
does our own red Indian. 

Like all Kast 
any stranger wh 


rn races, they are hospitable to 
» asks for food and shelter ; and 
e the kous-kous will often in- 
vite you to come in and taste of the meal ; but 
the native makes a distinction between the de- 
made without reward and the 
h money is offered. The former 
, the latter is merely a business 


a woman grindi 


mands that ar 
lodging for whi 
is a religious duty 
The has written most 
about Algeria found that, in certain parts, it was 


transaction. man who 
necessary to go without a penny 4nd depend en- 
tirely upon the charity of the country people. 
Thus, and thus only, he was safe and sure of 
guides and sustenance. 

The first visit of every stranger in Tunis is in- 
variably to the bazar, which is, to my mind, the 
most beautiful on As in all 


the ‘‘Souks,’’ each trade is confined to a partic- 


the Mediterranean. 


ular quarter, so that in one place you have sil- 
in another silken stuffs, in another leather 
goods, in another perfumes and drugs, and so 


ver, 
on. The merchants are perfectly shameless in 
regard to trade; never have I beheld such wild 
disproportion between the price first demanded 
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NATIVE MUSICIANS, TANGIERS, 


and that eventually accepted. My first attempt- 
The owner said that 
to anyone else it would be much more, but that, 
as I was his friend and he had taken a singular 
fancy to me, he would let me have it for a hun- 
dred and twenty francs, which was, of course, to 
simply give it away. As I could not see the mat- 
ter quite in the same light, I offered him twenty 
francs, whereupon he 


ed purchase was a lamp. 


MONTHLY. 


declining, so I took a 
vake, rather wonder- 
ing in my own mind 
as to which path pre- 
sented the greater 
danger. Having tri- 
umphantly surmount- 
ed the refreshments | 
pursued a new line of 
tactics, which was to 
put aside each article 
as I chose it and offer 
a lump sum for all, 
by which means we 
culminated in one 
final struggle, from 
which I emerged by 
paying an eighth of 
what the merchant 
had sworn was 
lowest possible price. 
The men are fine, 
dignified-looking fel- 
much imposing than the yelling 
Egyptians and the Syrians. The women are al- 
ways hidden behind black veils in the street; 
but, if one has the luck to see 
doors, they are generally preity. 


his 


lows, more 


within 
I cannot say 
as much for the appearance of the Hebrew la- 
dies. Perhaps familiarity would bring me to ad- 
mire skin-tight yellow and white trousers and a 


them 





beat upon his breast 
and moaned, but 
eventually gave in. 
This transaction, of 
course, took some 
time, and we were 
the floor 
shop at its 


seated on 
of his 
close. 

Then we went to 
work on some woven 
silk stuffs. By this 
time we had grown 
so intimate that cof- 
fee was brought with 
extraordinary 
sweetmeats. I knew 
that it would 
deadly insult to re- 


some 
be a 


fuse, and, as the en- 
tire place was hung 
about with spears 
and daggers, I felt a 
certain hesitation in 


CAMELS BRINGING WATER FROM THE DESERT. 
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peaked cap with 
a woolly object 
floating from it 
behind, but it did 
not strike me fa- 
vorably, espe- 
cially as the wear- 
ers were generally 
tremendously 
stout—that condi- 
tion being much 
admired the 
Kast. 

One of the 
greatest sources of 
revenue in all 
these North Afri- 
can ports is the 
date trade. The lines of waving palms are seen 
wherever there is fresh water, and all over the 


in 


OXEN FROM 


desert are dotted the oases whence the 
gathered. At Biskra alone the 
over two hundred thousand 


fruit is 
hold 
trees, and the na- 
tives build watch-towers, where, in the season of 


orchards 


gathering, a watcher always is stationed to guard 
against thieves ; not only human ones, but the 
large birds, who love to steal the dates at every 
opportunity. often 
the harvest is brought on camels, mules, horses 


From enormous distances 
—any means of transport. 

The sandy shores of the Nile can barely fur- 
nish sustenance for its own population, and, 
though the delta is richer, Egypt is but a poor 
country as regards vegetation. In manual dex- 
terity she ranks far higher, and no visitor to 
Alexandria—or, certainly, to Cairo—can forget 


the dim, narrow lanes of the bazar and the tiny 


shops. Climb up into one of these Punch and 
Judy boxes, sit there sipping the delicious cof- 
fee which is invariably offered, and the East sur- 
rounds and engrosses you. Strange, unchanging 
race, whose customs and ways of thought have 
altered so little through the ages. On the out- 
side of the bazar stands the Mosque and Uni- 
versity of El Azar, where men from all over the 
Mohammedan world are thronging for lectures 
on the Koran, and where thev are drinking in 
fanaticism and ancient superstitions as if modern 
science had no existence. 

The landing in Palestine by way of Jaffa is a 
most precarious performance if there any 
wind. There is no port, the open sea is full of 
high rocks, and the waves 


1s 


are mountainous. 
The sailors are brave and hardy, but the actions 
of Oriental passengers, who shriek and beat upon 
the breast with loud cries to Allah, 


are ill caleu- 
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lated to calm the 
fears of any who 
are of a mild and 
non-seagoing <lis- 
position. Pales- 
tine, or to give it 
its most beautiful 
name, the Holy 
Land, is a barren, 
desolate country ; 
but, through the 
labors of Baron 
Hirsch and Baron 
Rothschild, a 
flourishing Israel- 
ite community 
has reclaimed a 
large tract on the 
coast, where vineyards are thriving and where 
native wines and 


THE CAMPAGNA, 


brandy are now made. 

[ reached Constantinople during the feast of 
the Greater Beiram, and for three days the im- 
was brightened by day with 
by night a scene of fairy-like il- 
ry dome was outlined in fire, 
the harbor but hung lamps 
mast. It has, for the most 
part, taken to shops after the European pattern, 
as the earthquake several years ago destroyed 


mense triple city 
flowers, and was 
lumination. Eve 
and not a boat 


from its bow and 
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the famous Turkish 
bazar, which has 
never been rebuilt, 
and is no longer char- 
acteristic. The shop- 
keepers were civil and 
pleasant enough, but 
I caught an occa- 
sional scowl from a 
country Turk, or a 
dark glance from a 
Ulema, or church dig- 
nitary, that showed a — 
deep-set scorn for the 
dog of an infidel. It ’ 
is a hearty, honest 
hatred, and when I 
one day unwittingly 


provoked it by my 
: . MARKET OF TANGIERS. 


sacrilegious offer to 

buy a picture of Mecca, which had been painted The approach to Athens is through the archi- 

by a native artist, exposed for sale inthe porch pelago, with the loveliest islands rising, one after 

of Saint Sophia, I was glad to get away from the another, in purple mist from the blue sea. One 

burst of popular indignation which followed. sails over the Bay of Salamis and sees the hill 
bf 


where the king waited for the 
ships of the Argonauts, and 
Mount Hymettus and the Ac- 
ropolis. It is the country of 
the gods, and there lie the 
woods of Oberon and Titania 
and the midsummer fairies. 
Nevertheless, the first landing 
in the city is by a poky little 
train across a flat, uninterest- 
ing plain, which all its famous 
history cannot make beauti- 
ful. 

The principal article of com- 
merce appears to be sponges, 
with which travelers are be- 
sieged, and they are well 
worth buying. For a shil- 
ling I got one which was over 
a foot in diameter, perfectly 
round, and fine as a piece of 
flannel, almost flat and quite 
white. The other wares of- 
fered are boxes of floury honey 
from Hymettus and_ bottles 
of wine strongly impregnated 
with resin. That the wine 
has always had this flavor is 
shown by the ancient statues, 
where Bacchus holds in one 
hand a bunch of grapes and in 


a oe the other a lump of resin. 
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It is in climbing up to the Parthenon that (§@ - ae re 
one gets the finest effect, and begins to under- 4 
stand why, even in its ruin and desolation, 
broken and blasted by Turkish gunpowder, 
it still rules, unrivaled in beauty, through the 
world’s history. 

From the classic land of Greece to Italy is 
but a short journey, but it brings us to a 
different life and people. Italy herself differs 
widely in races, and it is a fast transition from 
the Piedmontese of the North to the noisy 
Neapolitans. Lovely Sicily has been called 
the Ireland of Italy, and a Sicilian will be 
quick to resent the appellation ‘‘ Italian.”’ 
Many changes has the island undergone, and 
the periods of Greek and Arab rule are clearly 
to be distinguished in her architecture. The 
great imports are sulphur and oranges. The 
mines in the interior furnish labor to many, 


WOMAN OF ALGIERS GRIND- 
ING MEAL, 


looking down upon 
Palermo, one sees a 
reason why its valley 
is called ‘‘Conea 
@Oro”’ (the ‘Shell 
of Gold’’). 
Italy is truly a land 
of oil, and wines. 
Olive vines and _ figs 
abound in real patri- 
archal fashion, and all 
over the country one 
may see the great, pa- 
tient oxen filing in 
. With the products of 
the vineyards, which 
CORNER IN AN ALGERIAN MARKET, atch slong Ge 
whole coast, by the 
Riviera, through the French territory, and down 
being regular pay for a man, on which he must the Spanish bor Y 
support himself and his family. The orange Gibraltar, our 
orchards are a lovely sight in the season, and, 


though the wages are small—twenty cents a day 


to where, back again to 
path opens to westward, where 
lies the road to home. 
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GIRL OF TUNIS. 


THE POET'S HOME. 


By M. M. RYAN 


My attic room is ten feet square I have a poet friend who sings 
’Tis large enough to hold my friends Sweet lyrics for my ear alone ; 
My bed is couch and desk and chair ; His beady eyes and dusky wings 
My holiday, the sleep God sends Are welcome to my window-stone : 
To banish dull, corroding care, My robin sings of country springs, 
To make for day amends. And joys forever flown. 


He sings, and then awaits to share 

The crumbs which are his poet’s fee; 
Aud when he finds my table bare, 

His eyes are filled with sympathy— 
Then flies away, I know not where, 

Like all my friends from me. 


























WHO is Silvia ? 

That all 

mend her? 

Holy, fair, and 

The heaven such grace did 
lend her 

That sh 


What is she, 


our swains coil- 


Wise 2 she - 


might admired be. 


“wHo IS SI-FVIA?’—‘‘ THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA 


? 


Is she kind as she 
For beauty lives u ith kind- 


is fair} 


NESS, 

Lore doth to her eueS repair, 
To help him of his blindness, 

And, being help’ d, inhabits 


there. 


PRAWN BY PAUL HARDY. 


T. 


h by ’ 
se Hi 


to Silvia let us sing, 
That Silvia is excelling ; 
each mortal thing 
vn thedull earth dwell- 


garlands 


ACT IV., SCENE 1). 
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DELOBELLE. 


By JOHN GILMER SPEED. 


T used to be the fash- 
ion to ornament bon- 
nets and ball dresses 
with the pretty insects 


of South America, 
splendid as jewels, 
sf with reflections like 
' precious stones. To 


mount these was the 
spécialité of the Delo- 
belles, a mother and 
her daughter the 
latter almost a 
child. A wholesale 
house, which re- 
ceived parcels di- 
rect from the An- 
tilles, sent them 
long, light boxes, 
from which, when 





the covers were re- 

moved, came a faint smell accompanied by the 
dust of arsenic. In these boxes were heaped up 
flies already impaled, and birds packed closely 
together, with their wings confined by a band of 
fine paper. The Delobelles had to mount all these 
—to make the flies tremble on invisible brass 
wires, to spread the plumes of the humming-birds 
and cause them to shine, to repair with silk any in- 
jured coral foot, to substitute two glittering beads 
for eyes, and impart to insect and bird the atti- 
tude of life and grace. The mother prepared the 
work under the direction of her daughter ; for 
Désirée, young as she was, had an exquisite 
taste, a fairy-like invention; and no one could 
place the glass eves in the little birds’ heads as well 
as she, or display their rigid wings so naturally. 
A cripple since childhood, in consequence of 
an accident which had not impaired the grace- 
fulness of her fine and regular features, Désirée 
Delobelle owed to her almost enforced quiet and 
her confirmed disinclination to go abroad a cer- 
tain aristocratic delicacy of complexion and the 
whitest of hands. With her hair always coquet- 
tishly dressed, she passed her days in a large 
armchair before a 
plates and birds 
pricious elegance 
of her own trials 


table covered with fashion 
of ail colors, finding in the ca- 
of her occupation forgetfulness 
and compensation for her mo- 


notonous life. 





She imagined 


ll the little wings flying away 
from her motionk 


ss table to begin real voyages 
round the Parisian world, sparkling at fétes un- 
der the chandeliers ; and from simply noting the 
way in which she arranged her birds and her in- 
sects, one could have divined the nature of 
her thoughts. On her days of depression and 
sadness the slender were stretched out, 
the wings spread wide open, as if to dart furi- 
ously away from fifth-floor lodgings, privation 
and misery. On 


beaks 


other days when Désirée was 
contented, the little creatures had a magic air of 
sprightliness, the headstrong and impudent air 
of some capricious fashion. 

Happy or unhappy, Désirée always worked 
with the same ardor. From dawn until far into 
the night table was covered with work. 
When the last gleam of daylight had departed, 
when the great bell of 
throughout the neighborhood, 
belle lit the lar 
past, they resume 
defatigable wome 
prevented their 
toil—this was th 
ous Delobelle. 

Since he had 


play at Paris, Del 


her 


the factory sounded 
Madame Delo- 
ps, and, after avery light re- 
| work again. These two in- 
had one fixed 


— 


cling 


idea, which 
the weight of all this 
histrionie glory of the illustri- 


\itted the provincial stage to 
elle had waited for an intelli- 
providential and ideal man- 


gent manager—t! 
ager that discovers genius—to seek him out and 
offer him a part suited for his powers. Perchance 
he might at first | 


ave found some secondary part 
in some third-rat 


theatre, but Delobelle would 
self; he preferred to wait, to 
struggle, as he said. And this is the way he 


not so lower him 


struggled : 

In the morning in his bedroom,’and often in 
his bed, he ran through some of the parts in his 
old repertory and the ladies Delobelle shivered 
as they heard resound behind the partition ti- 
rades from Antony, or the Medicin des Enfants, 
declaimed in a rumbling voice that mingled 
with the thousand street-cries of the great Pari- 
sian hive. Then, after breakfast, the comedian 
went out until nightfall to ‘‘do his boulevard ”’ 
—that is to say, to walk with mincing steps be- 
tween the Chateau d’Eau and the Madeleine, a 
tooth-pick in the corner of his mouth, his hat a 
little on one side, his hands always gloved, his 
clothes well brushed and shining. This question 
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of appearance was of 
eyes. 


much importance in his 
It was one of his great chances of suc- 
a bait for the manager—the intelligent 
manager to whom the idea would never present 
itself of engaging a ill- 


cess 5 
man threadbare and 
dressed. 

So the poor Delobelle women were careful that 
he wanted for nothing. And it may be im- 
quantities of birds and insects 
needed mounting to rig out an old fellow in this 
trim. But the actor found it all very natural. 
In his mind the efforts and privations of his wife 
and child were not for him personally, but for 
that mysterious, unknown genius of which he 


agined what 


considered himself as in some sort the deposi- 
tory. 

For years and years had M. Delobelle ineffec- 
tually sipped Vermouth with dramatic agents, 
absinthe with the chefs de claque, bitters with 
vaudevillists and dramatists, 
ments never came, 


but the engage- 
So that without once having 
a part, the poor man had passed from juvenile 
lead to heavy lead ; then to financiers ; then to 
heavy fathers, and finally to old fogies. Still he 
held on. Once or twice he had been offered the 
means of gaining his living as the manager of a 
club or café, or superintendent in some great 
shop like the ‘‘Phares de la Bastille,’’ or the 
de Rhodes.’’ For such posts good 
manners of themselves sufficed, and these Delo- 
belle did not lack—ye gods! Neverthess to all 
such proposals the great man opposed an heroic 
refusal : ‘‘I have not the right to give up the 
stage!’ cried he. In the mouth of this poor 
devil who had not set his foot on the boards for 
years this sounded irresistibly comic, but one 


‘* Colosse 


had no desire to laugh when one saw his wife 
and daughter working day and night amid the 
fumes of arsenic, and heard them, too, repeat, 
energetically, while breaking their 
against the wires of the little birds : 
M. Delobelle right to 


9 


needles 
‘*No, no, 
has no give up the 
stage. 

Happy man, always smiling with an air of 
condescension, to whom the habit of reigning in 
dramas had given for life the exceptional posi- 
tion of a spoiled and admired infant king. When 
he went abroad the shopkeepers in the Rue de 
Francs-Bourgeois, with the predeliction of Pari- 
sians for all that belongs to the stage, saluted him 
respectfully; he was always so well dressed, so 
good-humored, so complacent. When one thinks 
that every Saturday evening he, Ruy Blas, An- 
tony, Raphael in the ‘ Filles de Marbre,’’ Andres 
in the ‘‘ Pirates de la Savane,’’ would go with a 
milliner’s box under his arm, containing the 
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work of his womenfolk to the establishment for 
flowers and feathers in the Rue St. Denis—ah, 
well, even in acquitting himself of such a com- 
mission as that, this deuce of a man had so much 
nobility, such natural dignity, that the young 
lady charged to verify and discharge the Delo- 
belles’ account, was quite embarrassed at hand- 
ing so irreproachable looking a gentleman the 
small weekly pittance which had been so labori- 
ously earned. 

On these Saturday evenings the actor did not 
dine at home. The ladies were prepared for this. 
He invariably encountered on the boulevard 
some old comrade out of luck like himself— 
‘there are so many in the profession’’ — for 
whom he paid at the restaurant and the café, 
after which very faithfully, (and they were very 
thankful for it) he brought the rest of the money 
home, sometimes with a bouquet for his wife or 
a little present to Désirée, a mere nothing, a 
folly. What more would you have? These are 
the customs of the theatre. In melodramas one 
hastens to throw a handful of gold out of the 
window, exclaiming ‘‘ Here, you rogue, take this 
purse and go—tell your mistress I await her !’’ 

In spite of their great courage and although 
their trade was fairly paid, the Delobelles often 
found themselves troubled with cares, especially 
when there was little demand for l’articles de 
Paris. 

II. 

From her bed Désirée could see her father and 
mother, the one close to her, the other in the 
work-room, the door of which was left open. 
Her mother was stretched in Dégirée’s armchair 
with the prostration that accc 
tigue, and all those scars with 


panies long fa- 
hich time and 


suffering mark an aging visage ajypeared deep-cut 
and ineffacable in the relaxatior} of sleep. 
ing the day, one’s will and one’s preoccupations 
place as it were a mask over the true expression 


Dur- 


of the features; but night leaves them free. At 
this moment the deep wrinkles of the courageous 
woman, her reddened eyelids, the thin hair, 
white at the temples, the contraction of her poor 
hands, worn with work, were all visible, and 
Désirée saw all. She would have liked to be 
strong enough to get up and kiss that dear, tran- 
quil brow, which the wrinkles furrowed without 
disfiguring. 

In contrast, through the half open doorway, the 
illustrious Delobelle appeared to his daughter in 
one of his favorite attitudes. Seated before the 
little white table cloth spread for his supper, he 
ate, while reading a pamphlet, propped up in 


front of him against the decanter. The great 





THE 


‘*SHE PASSED HER DAYS IN A LARGE ARMCHAIR.”’ 


man had just come in—the sound of his foot- 
steps had probably awakened the invalid—and 
still agitated by the life and action of a fine per- 


formance, he was supping alone, gravely and 
solemnly buttoned up in his new frock coat, his 
napkin under his chin and his hair touched up 
with a curling-iron. 


For the first time in her life Désirée remarked 
the striking contrast between her worn-out mother, 
scantily clad in her thin black dress, and her 
father so happy, well fed, idle, tranquil and un- 
conscious. She comprehended the difference be- 
tween the two existences at a glance. 

That routine existence in which children cease 
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to discriminate accurately, owing to 
their seeing things through one in- 
variable medium had disappeared 
for | In her present state she 
judged her parents as though from 
a dist as though she were im- 
perceptibly separated from them. 
This second sight of the final hour 
| another torture to her. What 
them when she 
» longer there? Either her 
would kill herself with too 
the 
obliged to give over all 


Lhnce, 


prove 
would become of 
was 

mothe 
much work or poor woman 
would be 
exertion ; and her selfish partner, 
absorbed in his theatrical 
ambitions, would allow them both 
to slide little by little into pauper- 


ism, that dark gulf, which enlarges 


alwavs 


Srows deeper as one deseends 
into it 

And yet he was not a bad man; he 

had proved that to them many times. Only he had 
an intense blindness which nothing had been able 
to dissipate, but tried ? 
told her it would be soon—if 
she tore aside the thin veil 

man kept so willingly and 
eyes? A gentle, loving 

ild alone attempt this opera- 
| the right to say to her 
bread—give up the stage.’’ 


and 


she If, before going 
away —something 
before going awa 
which this wretched 
persistently over his 
hand like hers « 
tion. She 
father : 
Then, as time pre 
herself with all 
‘Papa, Papa.’’ 
At the first call of his child the great man has- 
tened to her. There had been a first night at 
the Ambigu that evening, and he had returned 
from it glowing, electified. e lustres, the 
applause, the conversation in the corridors, all 
those exciting details on which he fed his folly, 
had left him more filled with illusions than ever. 
He entered Désirée’ 
superb, his lamp in 
buttonhole. 
‘“Good 
then ?’’ 
And his 


sounded singular! 


alone hac 
““¢ Harn you 
sed. 


Désirée Delobelle armed 
r courage and called softly, 


s chamber, erect, radiant, 
his hand, a camelia in his 


evening, Zizi, you are not asleep, 


words had a joyous intonation that 

mid the sad surroundings. 
With her hand Desire made him a sign to stop, 
pointing to her sleeping mother. 


‘*Put down your lamp; I have something to 
say to you.”’ 

Her voice shaki with emotion, struck him ; 
ry wide open and lighted up 


by a penetrating look that he had never before 


and her eyes so \ 
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seen in them, impressed him. A little intimi- 
dated, he drew nearer with the camelia in his 
hand, to offer her, his mouth pieasantly rounded, 
and with a creaking of new shoes, which he con- 
sidered extremely aristocratic. He was evidently 
embarrassed ; and this was no doubt due to the 
contrast existing between the well-lit and noisy 
interior of the theatre that he had just quitted 
and the little sick-chamber where the deadened 
sounds and the lowered lights died away in a 
fevered atmosphere. 

‘‘What’s the matter, darling ?’”’ said he. ‘‘ Do 
you feel worse ?”’ 
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be still delayed ; and while waiting what will 
you do ?—Listen, my dear father. I don’t wish 
to give you pain, but it seems to me that at your 
age, intelligent as you are, it would be easy— 
M. Risler would be very pleased, I am sure sig 

She spoke slowly, with great effort, seeking 
for words in the long intervals between each 
phrase, which she always hoped to see filled up 
by a gesture or an exclamation from her father, 
but the actor did not comprehend. He listened, 
looking at her with his great eyes wide open, 
feeling vaguely that in the conscience 
nocent and 


of this in- 
inexorable 





a 


By a movement of 
her pale little head 
Désirée replied that 
she did feel ill, and 
that she desired to 
speak to him close, 
quite close. 
as he was near enough 
to her pillowshe placed 
her burning hand on 
the arm of the great 
man and whispered, 
softly, in his ear—she 
was very ill, altogether 
ill; she understood 
quite well she had not 
long to live. 

‘*Then, father, you 
will find yourself all 
alone with mamma. 
Do not tremble like 
that! You knew that 
it was coming, and 
very soon! Only I 
want to tell you. I 
fear when I am gone 
—I greatly fear—that 
mamma will not be 
strong enough to pro- 
vide for all. Look how : ‘ 
pale and worn she is!”’ 

The actor looked at his ‘‘ sainted wife,’’? and 
appeared greatly surprised to find her looking so 
ill. Then he consoled himself with the egotis- 


As soon 











tical remark, ‘‘ She never was very strong.”’ 
This observation, and the tone in which it was 
uttered, made Désirée indignant, and strength- 


ened her in her resolution. She continued, 
without pity for the actor’s illusion : 

‘*What will become of you both when I am 
gone? Qh, yes, I know—you have great hopes, 
but they are very long in being realized. The 
results you have expected for so many years may 


**SEATED BEFORE THE LITTLE WHITE TABLE CLOTH.”’ 


child some accusation 
was levelled against 
him ; but what it was 
he knew not. 

“*T think you would 
do well,’’ continued 
Désirée timidly, ‘‘I 
think: you would do 
well to give up 

‘‘Eh! What? 
How !”’ 

She paused on see- 
ing the effect of her 
words. The mobile 
face of the old acto 
was suddenly drawn 
up under the influ- 
ence of a violent de- 
spair, and tears, real 
tears, which he did 
not even think of pre- 
tending to brush away 
with the back of his 
hand, as they do on 
the stage, welled up 
under his eyelids with- 
out falling, so great 
was his grief. The un- 
happy man began to 
comprehend now. Of 
the only two admirers 
who had remained true to him, one was now 
turning away from his glory. His daughter no 
longer believed in him! It was not possible! 
He had misunderstood, he had not heard aright. 
Come, come, what was it he had better give up ? 
But before the mute appeal of his look asking 
for mercy Désirée had not the courage to finish. 
Besides the poor child was at the end of her 
strength and of her life. 

She murmured two or three times: ‘‘To give 
up—to give up.”’ 

Then her little head fell back on the pillow 











THE 


and she died, without having dared to say to 
him what it was that he had better give up. 


III. 


The little cripple was dead. This was the latest 
news in the Francs- Bourgeois quarter, which was 
greatly excited by the doleful event, not that Dé- 
sirée was very popular there—she, who never went 
out and only showed herself from time to time 
at the dull windows, her face having the paleness 
of a recluse and the dark-ringed eyes of an indefat- 
igable worker. At the 
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from all corners of Paris and the environs in 

answer to this appeal. 
Famous or not famous, 

known, they were all 


celebrated or un- 
there—those who had 
played with Delobelle in the provinces, and 
those who had met him in theatrical cafés, where 
his face was one 
face it is difficult 
which one rem¢ 


of those continually seen, a 
to name, but the owner of 
mbers on account of the cus- 
tomary surroundings of which it seems to form a 
part. There were also some provincial actors 





funeral of the daugh- 
ter of the illustrious 
Delobelle there could 
not fail to be many 
actors, and Paris 
such 


She loves to see these 


adores people. 
idols of the night pass 
through the street in 
open daylight, to mark 
the true physiognomy 
free from the enchant- 
ment of the 
Therefore, on 


stage. 
this 
the 
were 
nailed up with 


morning, while 
white 


being 


draperies 
noisy hammer strokes 
under the narrow door- 
way of the Rue de 
the curious 
crowded the foot-pave- 
ment and the road. 


Brague, 


To do them justice, 
actors entertain a 
friendly feeling toward 
one another, or, at any 
rate, are held together 
by a solidarity, a pro- | 
fessional bond that | 
unites them on all & 
outward 
manifestations, 


occasions of 
such 
as entertainments, balls, concerts, dinners and 
funerals. 

Although the illustrious Delobelle was no 
longer attached to any theatre, though his name 
had not appeared in dramatic criticisms or play- 
bills for-more than fifteen years, it only needed a 
little note of two lines in an obscure theatrical 
journal—‘‘ M. Delobelle, formerly leading actor 
at the theatres of Metz and Alencon, had just 
had the affliction, ete. Friends will assemble, 


etc.,—’’ for actors to flock at once in crowds 


‘““THE VARIOUS WAYS IN WHICH THESE GOOD FE 


MANIFESTED THEIR GRIEF. 


ing to ensnare a man- 
ager or to procure a 
good engagement. 
And all of them, ob- 
scure and celebrated, 
Parisians and provin- 
cials, had but one wish 
—to their 
by 


—_ staying in Paris, hop- 


| 


see 


mentioned 


name 
some 
newspaper in a report 
of the funeral. For all 
kinds of publicity 
desirable to 
these creatures of van- 
ity. They are so 
afraid that the public 
will forget them, that 
directly they are out 
of an engagement they 
feel the need of get- 
ting themselves talked 
about, of recalling 
themselves by every 


seems 











possible means to the 
memory of Parisian 
fashion, so short lived 
and so fleeting. 

Ever since nine 
o'clock all the poorer 
people of that gossip- 
ing neithborhood had 
been waiting at the 
windows, at the doors, 
Arti- 
at the grimy windows of their 
workshops ; petty shop-keepers peeped from 
behind their curtains; house-wives lingered 
with baskets on their arms, and apprentices 
with parcels on their heads. At last they arrived 
—in carriages or on foot, alone or in groups. One 
recognized them by their clean-shaven faces—blue 
about the chin and cheeks—while their artificial 
manner, too emphatic or too simple, by the con- 
ventional gestures and especially by that overflow 


LOWS 
or in the street to see the actors pass. 
watched 


sans 
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of sentimentality caused by the exaggeration ne- 
cessary to the perspective of the stage. The vari- 
ous ways in which these good fellows manifested 
their feelings under such doleful circumstances 
were curious to observe. Each entrance into the 
little, dark courtyard of the house of death was 
like an entrance on the stage, varied according to 
the style of the actor. 
with a fatalistic air and frowning brow, began by 


The leading gentleman, 
> 5 


brushing away from the corner of his eye the 
tear he could no longer retain with his glove ; 
then, with a sigh, he looked up to heaven and 
stood erect in the middle of the stage—that is to 
say, of the courtyard ; his hat on his hip, and 
with a little tapping of the left foot, which 
helped him to restrain his sorrow: ‘‘ Be still, 
my heart, be still.’? The comic actors, on the 
contrary, affecting simplicity, accosted one an- 
other with a pitiful and good-natured air, called 
each other ‘‘ Old man,’’ with earnest and quiver- 
ing grasps of the hands, flabby tremblings in the 
lower part of the cheeks, and a depression of the 
corners of the eyes and of the lips, which low- 
ered their affliction to the trivial expression of 
farce. All were affected, yet all were sincere. 
As soon as they arrived these gentlemen 
The cele- 
brated and successful actors regarded disdain- 
fully the unknown and seedy Robicarts, whose 
envy responded to the contempt of the other by 
a thousand disparaging remarks : 


formed themselves into two camps. 


‘“Po you see 
how So-and-So has aged ?—how dreadfully he is 
wrinkled. 


longer.’’ 


He will not be able to perform much 


Between these two groups the illustrious Delo- 
belle, scrupulously attired in black, came and 
went with red eyes and close-shut teeth, distribut- 
ing silent grasps of the hand. The poor devil’s 
heart was full, but that had not prevented him 
having his hair curled for the occasion. 
nature ! 


Strange 
No one reading his heart could have 
said where true sorrow and its counterfeit separ- 
ated, they were so intermingled, one with the 
other. 
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Besides the actors there were several friends of 
the family, and among these the good Risler, the 
friend in need, who had paid all the expenses of 
this sad ceremony. For this reason the mourn- 
ing coaches were superb, the hangings about the 
doorway fringed with silver, the pall trimmed 
with white roses and white violets. In the dark 
and wretched Rue de Braque this modest white 
in the soft light of the tapers, these trembling 
flowers sprinkled with holy water, were suggest- 
ive of the fate of the poor child whose least smiles 
had always been bedewed with tears. 

At last the procession started, pacing slowly 
step by step through the winding streets. Delo- 
belle walked at the head, convulsed with sobs; 
weeping almost as much over himself—a poor 
father burying his child—as over his dead daugh- 
ter, and retaining at the bottom of his sincere 
sorrow his eternal vain personality ; just as a 
stone at the bottom of a brook remains immova- 
ble under the shifting water. The pomp of a 
ceremony, the mournful procession that stopped 
all circulation on its road, the draped carriages, 
Risler’s little brougham—all this flattered and 
exalted him in spite of what he suffered. Of a 
sudden, being unable to restrain himself any 
longer, he leaned toward Robicart who was walk- 
ing beside him, saying: 

‘SWhat?”’ 

And the unhappy father, wiping his eyes, mur- 
mured, not without a feeling of pride : 
are two private carriages following.”’ 

Dear little Zizi, so good and so simple! All 
these affected sorrows, this train of 
mourners, were hardly made for her. 


‘“Did you notice?” 


‘* There 


solemn 


Up above, at the workroom window, Madame 
Delobelle, whom he had not been able to prevent 
watching the departure of her litt!e one, was 
standing behind the closed shutters: ‘‘ Adieu, 
adieu,’? murmured the poor mother, almost to 
herself, waving her hand with the unconscious 
gesture of old age or madness. 

Softly as this adieu was uttered, Désirée Delo- 
belle must have heard it. 











LACE-MAKING 
By J. G 

WuiLte in Paraguay, South America, I secured 
as souvenirs several pieces of native hand-made 
lace, together with a collar and cuffs, as shown 
photograph. Although 
the picture gives a fair idea of its delicate pat- 


in the accompanying 


LACE COLLAR AND CUFFS MADE BY NATIVES OF PARAGUAY. 


terns, truly an appreciation of the real fabric 
rannot be estimated from a reproduction. Experts 
have unhesitatingly pronounced that 
the lace made by these peo] le out- 
rivals all others of the world’s pro- 
duction in 
None the 
delicate 


neatness and design. 
wonderful is this 
when we are told 
that the lace-makers themselves at 
the present time retain many of the 
primitive methods of the aborigines, 
now the lands and 
through the forests of Paraguay. 
They are Indo-Spanish and rank 
among South semi-civi- 
lized populations, descending from 
the Guarani Indians, who inhabited 
that before the conquest. 
They call the lace Nanduti, as given 


less 


fabric 


roaming over 


America’s 


section 


in their tongue, now a written lang- 


IN 


KING 


PARAGUAY. 


of about four 
curious, but nev 
ever published I 
Guarani. 


uage hundred words. It is 
heless true, that the first book 
South America was printed in 
a] eful, 
fétes, 
but the warrior 
peared, and they 
of battle, and 
lot, although thei 
barbarous treatment 
the male 
thirty years bei 
battle and starvat 
The art of spinning the native cotton by 
means of the distaff, and of creating such 
marvelous patterns of delicacy in hand-made 
lace and other fabrics, was brought to these peo- 
the fifteenth century, and was 
one of the industries encouraged by the Jesuit 
fathers, who first settled among the Guarani In- 
dians and other tribes of South America, doing 
much tending civilization. When we 
thread used is of a fineness to 
compare with machine thread No. 300, we mar- 
vel at their skill and patience. It takes months 
gle piece as represented by the 


They are 


simple people, ‘fond of 
flowers and belonging to a warlike race, 
ement has long since disap- 
prefer peace to the excitements 
resignedly content with their 
recent history details most 
at the hands of their per- 
population within the last 
almost totally wiped out in 


secutors, 


ion attending. 


ple away back 


toward 
recognize that tl 


to complete a sir 
illustration. 

By no means is this a common industry, for 
there w who can do the work in these 
latter effort is being made to revive 
interest in the art, but in a land of siestas and 
where 


are but a fe 
days. Al 


a la mafana (tozmorrow) is soon enough 


— S 


CHILDREN OF 
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to begin doing anything, no great revival in any 
direction can be expected. The -hours, from 
eleven A.M. to two or three p.m. each day, are 
devoted strictly to their breakfast and siesta. 

A few miles to the eastward of Asuncion, the 
capitol, and nestling in a valley of the moun- 
tains is the small hamlet Ytugua. This place of 
all others is the most noted for the manufacture 
of the lace; in fact, but a little that is made 
comes from any other place. Tourists to Asun- 
cion avail themselves of the opportunity to pur- 
chase, and often must pay what seems to the cas- 
ual observer fabulous prices for it. 

As noted as is the little village for lace-makers 
one scarcely ever sees them at work at it, for the 
secret they guard jealously. I have often seen 
them with the material in their hands but refus- 
ing to work in my presence. The women form- 
ing the bulk of the population of Paraguay when 
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habits will soon attribute this to their innocent 
natures. Smoking cigars and sipping yerhba is a 
favorite pastime among them. Children of both 
sexes are encouraged in the habit of smoking at 
a very early age. It is considered medicinal. 

A curious story was narrated to me while at 
Ytugua by a resident physician, a native of 
North America. Some hundreds of years ago, 
no one is able to say when, in the midst of the 
beautiful Lake Ipacari, a few miles down the 
valley, an island arose, the soil of which was 
productive of all products for the subsistence 
and pleasure of mankind, and upon this ‘‘ Gar- 
den of Eden’’ the good Jesuit fathers erected a 
convent and brought hither as tenants the sweet- 
est singers, the most beautiful in form and fea- 
ture, and the most devoted in worship of all the 
good sisters of the country about. They had 
congregated a glorious band, being educated and 
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young are often very handsome. Their large 
bright eyes and long lashes give to them an air 
of languid gentleness. Their figures are slender 
and graceful, complexion mahogany and dark 
olive, hair of jetty blackness, a style of beauty 
that harmonizes with the brilliant flowers and 
sunny skies of their native land. But, like the 
flowers, the loveliness of the Paraguayan women 
soon fades, and having little or no education or 
accomplishments to make them interesting, their 
charms are gone forever. Their dress is very 
simple usually a tupoi cut very low in the neck, 
made of white muslin, this completes the suit. 
Hat and shoes are not worn except among those 
of the higher rank about their capitol, who affect 
more the fashions of other and more advanced 
nations. 

The women are very much disposed to cleanli- 
ness about their dress and person. Yet there 
are many things that are noticed by a stranger 
which do not suggest a strictly modest character, 
but one becoming accustomed to their ways and 





PARAGUAY. 


accomplished for an ‘‘angelic choir.’ One 


evening, during the twilight, and at the time when 
they assembled for rehearsal, there suddenly 
arose a terrific storm of thunder and lightning, a 
tornado of wind and flood of water which en- 
gulfed them. Looking out at daylight the next 
morning from the hamlet along the slope of the 
mountain, they were horrified to see that the 
tranquil water of the lake covered the spot where 
the convent had stood the previous day. They 
will tell you from that day to this at twilight 
there arises, in scarcely audible sound, sweet 
and mysterious music that gradually increases 
to more and distinctness, louder and 
harsher, until one can hear it transformed to the 
roar of the tornado and the splashing of waves. 
We made arrangements to go down the valley to 
the shore of the lake while at Ytugua, and listen 
to the phenomena, if anything of the kind ex- 
isted, but a storm prevented us. No doubt some 
combination of nature’s forces gives rise to this 
strange story. 


more 





BANANA-GROWING. 


By A. JAMES MILLER. 


As a table delicacy and a fruit now universally 
sought and consumed by the American people, 
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MESTIZO LABORER IN SUNDAY CLOTHES, 


the banana readily and easily takes the foremost 
place of all the vast products of the tropics. It 
has been but a brief span of 


couraging conditions, the banana trade, with al- 
most incredible rapidity, has increased from a 
few thousand clusters, eighteen years ago, to the 
enormous annual importation of over five million 
bunches. 

If tradition is to be relied upon, the banana 
has an ancient and royal lineage from the earliest 
and mythic epochs of human career. The fruit 
is also known in the East as ‘‘Adam’s Fig,’’ 
which fortifies 
nished, from its 


claim made of its having fur- 
great broad leaves, the primeval 
costumes of our first parents. It is considered 
the musa paradisica of the botanists and its vast 
spreading foliage would have easily invited se- 
lection as a covering for the nakedness of those 
arly dwellers in the Garden of Eden. 

Contrary to the prevailing idea, the banana is 
not indigenous to the Western hemisphere, as its 
first roots were brought over to America by a 
monk in 1516, and was first cultivated in Hon- 
duras. It is natural, therefore, that the first 
country of its adoption should now be the fore- 
most in its importation, and the unknown eccle- 
siastic, who brought over the first germ, was the 
pioneer in one of the greatest fruit industries of 
the new world. 

The lowlands of all tropical countries are es- 
sentially hot, and while not gracious and inviting 
as a residence for man, they furnish a very nec- 
essary condition of both soil and climate for the 
development and propagation of the banana. 
Under such a climatic state, the vigor and energy 
of man will decline and he would be unable to 
properly cultivate the plant and reap the full 
benefit of its production, if required to use as 
much exertion as is demanded in other latitudes. 





years since this dainty and 
toothsome denizen of Central 
America became _ generally 
known, especially to the vast 
interior cities of the United 
States. But the intimacy 
which steam navigation has 
established between this coun- 
try and the tropics, as well as 
the rapid transit to points re- 
mote from the seaboard, has 
rendered posible a most stu- 
pendous traffic in the most 
delicate and perishable fruits. 
Under such favorable and en- 
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BANANAS, HARBOR OF PUERTO CORTEZ. 
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But nature here, in her great and beneficent 
economies, comes to his relief and has provided 
against the necessity of any hard work and mod- 
erated all demand for any severe mental or phys- 
ical exercise. The farm work is light, simple and 
easy, while it can all be confined to the cool 
hours of morning and evening, leaving the la- 
borer to enjoy his favorite siesta, in some invit- 
ing shade, during the heated term. 

There is a fallacy prevailing, that the banana 
forms the principal and staple article of food of 
these natives. This is not only a mistake, but, 
strange as it may appear, they often warn for- 
eigners, sojourning in the country, to beware of 
too free an indulgence in this species of fruit. 
The natives never eat the banana, except when 
it is cooked like the potato, and generally while 
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Costa Rica. A_ small 
supply also comes from Colombia, Jamaica and 


mala, Nicaragua and 


‘Cuba, but the bulk of our supply is harvested in 


Central America. The most suitable soil is the 
sandy, alluvial deposits, along the banks of 
rivers and streams not often subject to over- 
flow, and the cultivation is confined to weeding, 
thinning out and ‘‘ molding up.’’ 
ciency in the ‘‘ stand ”’ 


Any defi- 
of the crop planted is 
easily supplied by the purchase of slips at one 
dollar per hundred. Just eight months after this 
slip is put in the ground it will furnish its first 
bunch of bananas, and one only requires a ma- 
chete and a forked stick to gather the fruit. 
When ready to cut, the bunch is taken four fec 
from the ground, in order to allow the moisture 
to drain back into the stool of the plant ; the 
forked stick receives 





BANANA SHED, NICAR- 
AGUA. 


it is green. 
caution against eating 
the fruit is 
necessary in temper- 


This pre- 
not so 


ate climes, where dis- 
the intesti- 
nal functions are not 
so dangerous and 
where the digestion is 


orders of 


not weak and low, as 
in hot countries. 

The banana grows 
luxuriantly through- 
out the lowlands of 
British and Spanish 
Honduras, Guate- 


A TROPICAL 


the bunch and lets it 
easily to the ground 
and the stalk is al- 
lowed to decay and 
enrich the soil. Suck- 
ers out 
from the stump and 
all but two are cut 
away and planted else- 
where. average 
bunch will stand about 
four feet in height, 
weigh ninety pounds, 
have twelve hands or 
clusters and contain 
180 bananas. An acre 
will about 


soon shoot 





One 


produce 
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BANANA-GROWING. 


250 bunches during the second year after plant- 
ing, and an average yield for the future of 300 
bunches per annum. The price of the fruit 
fluctuates slightly during the season, but aver- 
ages at the steamer from twenty to thirty cents | 
per bunch, and. to the frugal and careful farmer } 
this represents a profit of 35 or 40 per cent. This 
may sound extravagant, if not incredible, to our 
American farmers, but it is nevertheless a fact, 
which can be substantiated by a number of our 
citizens, who have settled in this country and are 
making small fortunes. Lands can be obtained 
very cheap, and to clear it up and prepare the 
first crop has been computed to cost nine dollars 
per acre. The natives care but little for any 
more than their immediate necessities, and con- 
sequently are mostly the laborers of numerous 
enterprising foreigners, who constitute the bulk 
of the banana farmers. The opening of new 
markets and the greatly increased demand for 
the fruit has stimulated the clearing and open- 
ing of many new and extended farms during the 
past three or four years. There is always a cer- 


PALMA CANDELABRAS, GUATEMALA. 


tain and sure sale for the product, as each farmer, 
at the very beginning of the planting season can 
contract for the sale of his entire crop to any of 
the competing lines of steamers which regularly 
visit the coast If he chooses this course the 


only thing that should concern him is proper at- 


tention to make the yield as great as possible, 
having no uneasiness as to his market. The com- 
petition for the business has become very strong 
and many additional steamers and new markets 
has been created, as a stimulus and encourage- 
ment to increased production. 

The banana trade of British Honduras is not 
very extended, and its product is mostly obtained 
from Stann Creek, Punta Gorda and Monkey 
River in the lower part of the province. Nearly 
all of the fruit business of this colony, including 
eocoanuts, is absorbed by New Orleans. 

The fruit business of Guatemala is exclusively 
confined to th \tlantie side and to the ports of 
Livingston, Izabal and Port Barios. Although 
the trade has been comparatively small, a new 
impetus will be given it by the completion of the 
railway to Port Barios, as this road will traverse 
the Montagua Valley, one of the richest sections 
of Central Ame 

The trade of Honduras, confined also to the 
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BANANA FARMERS OF SULA VALLEY. 
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tropical coun- 
tries. Her lead- 
ing banana 
ports are Puer- 
to Cortez, 
Ceiba and the 
islands of Util- 
la and Ruatan, 
although some 
fruit is 
taken from 
Tela, Truxillo, 
Irione and 
Gracios 4 Dios. 
The bulk of the 
imports, 
ever, 
through Puerto 
Cortez, the ter- 
minus of the 
Honduras 
Railroad, 
which traverses the great Sula and Ullna valleys 
for a distance of forty miles. This section is 
exhibiting the greatest development of the ba- 
nana industry to be observed in Central America, 
and with improved railroad facilities is destined 
to become one of the greatest fruit depots of the 
world. 
The business of Nicaragua is confined to the 
ports of Bluefield’, Greytown and Pearl Lagoon, 
and practically the 
entire product is 


also 


how- 


come 


HOME 
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shipped to New Orleans or Mobile. 
interest in the industry is manifest throughout 
this section, and fresh lands are being opened to 
banana cultivation along the Rama and Escon- 
dido Rivers. 

The banana trad: 


Renewed 


of Costa Rica, confined ex- 

clusively to Port Limon, shows the most rapid 

growth of any other Central American country. 

Its product, raised mostly in the canton of Ma- 

tina, has grown from an output of afew thou- 

sand clusters in 1882 to 1,500,000 bunches for 

he present year. According to 

the statement of Consul Del- 

gado, at New York, that city 

has received about 

700,000 bunches during 1896, 

the receipts at New 

Orleans from Costa Rica have 

been fully as much, if not in 

excess of that figure. From 

ilculations made, on reliable 

statistics, the approximate ba- 

production of Central 

America for the present year, 
as follows : 


one 


nana 


Brit. Honduras 

1. Honduras. 1,750,000 ‘ 
450,000 
600,000 

.....1,600,000 


ches. 
Spill ” 
G 


N 


Costa Rica. 


mala 


ite 


auragua. 


Total 4,725,000 


This is considered a very con- 
servative estimate, and if the 
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amount of local consumption, rejections and 
loss from over-mature fruit is considered, the 
product will easily aggregate over five million 
bunches. Add to this the amount of the fruit 
brought from Jamaica, Colombia, Cuba and 
other sources, and the whole will approximate 
very close to eight million bunches. Engaged 
directly in this business are about thirty steam- 
ers and an equal number of sailing vessels, while 
double that number are engaged in the traffic in 
connection with other products of the tropics. 


POPULAR 
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The home of the banana is a land of beauty, 
grandeur and sublimity, possessing more gen- 
uine attractions than any other section of this 
hemisphere. It is not only rich in historic and 
legendary interest, but to the botanist, geol- 
ogist and scientist, it unfolds a wide and 
interesting field of research, while to the gen- 
eral traveler it presents a rich and ever-chang- 
ing*beauty of landscape—a picture of luxurious 
vegetation and rugged mountain grandeur, un- 
surpassed in any other part of the world. 


TROOPER BAPTISTE. 


By MORLEY 


JEAN Baptiste was a Canadian Frenchman, 
and his proper place in life would have been the 
woods of New Brunswick or Nova Scotia; but, 
through drink and the devil and women, or a 
woman, he was a trooper in Troop B of the 7th 
United States Cavalry Regiment, which company 
was stationed at Fort Conejos, in Colorado. 
Now, the meaning of conejos is plainly ‘‘ coneys”’ 
which are not, again, to be Biblically rendered as 
rabbits, but as prairie dogs; and Trooper Bap- 
tiste was, when sober, just as mild, and even 
milder, than any prairie marmoset in the whole 
sage-brush country. For prairie dogs will 
‘* bark,’’ or rather whistle, at one, and Baptiste 
only looked at a man with great, round, foclish 
black eyes, whith could be very fond of a friend 
and show it most pathetically. But, in spite of 
this gentleness, there was a terror hanging about 
him, for he was superhumanly strong. His very 
hand, nay, his forefinger, was something to be- 
ware of ; he could break clay-pipe bowls between 
two fingers ; he could smash a cocoanut with his 
fist ; he could shoulder a great brass howitzer, 
that commonly took five men to handle, without 
being ‘‘ fazed.’? He was a very devil of muscle ; 


and when he was drunk his mind went-wrong—he 
got mad. 
Yet, not all of them literally, for one, Jack Rob- 
ertson, the Englishman, could even handle him 


like a child—for Jack didn’t drink himself. 


The whole troop was scared of him. 


ROBERTS. 


But how it was that the whole troop didn’t 
take to liquor, and, having got drunk, didn’t cut 
its universal throat, was a puzzle. For the flat 
plain was sage-brush and alkali, and when it 
didn’t rain it froze, and when the freezing was 
over, a norther blew fit to perish a whole squad- 
ron, man and horse; and when the northers 
‘*neted ’’ the southerly winds came up from the 
Mexican lowlands, and across Texas it was like a 
recreation-ground in hell—with dirt and heat 
and flies. Some of the men got ophthalmia and 
went blind, or saw double, or blinked vaguely 
through a ruined life hereafter ; and some de- 
serted and died of alkali like the bullocks of a 
team on the White Desert or the Great Mohave ; 
and others got into difficulties and were knifed 
by Mexicans, or some border ruffian, even 
worse to handle or reckon on; and some, like 
Judas, went out and hanged themselves, for they 
had sold their own souls for an American eagle, 
which struck its claws of iron through their 
hearts. Oh, it’s not good to be a soldier in 
peace time anywhere, but to be one at a United 
States outpost in a sage-brush desert, where the 
devil reigns in the officers’ hearts at being in 
such a hole, is worse than all. For there is 
no chance of glory or of fighting; at the very 
best a man rarely gets the chance of red- 
dening his hands if he spares his own carotid 


and is delicate about his own jugular. So they 
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drink and gamble and die—and the fools don’t 
desert. 

About three-quarters of a mile from Conejos 
on the road to Chama there was a Mexican she- 
bang —a log shanty, a grog shanty—and in it 
most people got rid of their cash very promptly 
—some got rid of their lives, too. It was a favor- 
ite haunt of Baptiste’s, though they did not 
much like him there. For, being a soldier, they 
had a natural tenderness about finishing him in 
the usual way. They 
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other till they were almost insensible and drop- 
ped their drawn knives. Then Robertson ran in 
and took Baptiste by the arm. 

Jean’s face was purple and the veins in his 
forehead distended. His teeth were set in a 
kind of trismus ; he could not speak. But out 
of his, mouth came foam, and out of his eyes 
fire. He caught Robertson by the body and 
lifted him up. The Englishman stared him full 
in the face. 





were afraid of his com- 
rades. But one day 
word came to the camp 
that trouble was brew- 
ing at Mexican Joe’s. 
Baptiste was drinking, 
and his rage was rising 
like a cyclone that 
comes on quickly and 
bursts all at once. 
‘*Where’s Robert- 
son?’ said the 
poral of the guard, 
and they roused the 
young fellow out. 
They knew he was the 
only one who could 
handle the French- 
man. They ran down 
the road, five of them, 
and the dirt rose in 
clouds. Thev choked 
in ten yards, and each 
strove to be first. Then 
they spread out like 
skirmishers, and _ left 
dirt behind each, in- 
stead of smoke. 
“What's this?’ 
said the corporal, as 
they came within fifty 
yards of the shanty. 
For out of the door 
there came a man’s 
body. It rolled over 
and over, and then it appeared to be alive. 
Just as the owner of that apparent corpse dis- 
proved the inference of his eternal limpness, 
another body dropped on him, and then a 
third came, and the three rolled dustily, and 
rose up white and voluble when they got 
their breath. Then Baptiste came outside, roar- 


cor- 








ing in French and Spanish and good round 
United States a polyglot mass of oaths ; 
rolled them over and banged one against the 


and he 





‘* BAPTISTE CLEARED A SPACE ON THE GROUND AND TRIED TO PIECE THEM TOGETHER.’ 


‘“You are hurting me, you stupid fool!’ he 
said, in a quick, sharp voice. And Jean’s face 
cleared up. He put Jack down quite gravely, 
and began to dust the alkali off him. Then he 
smiled and looked foolish. Jack put his arm in 
Jean’s arm and marched him off to the guard- 
room. The others came behind without a word. 
They locked the two friends up together, but in 
half an hour Jack knocked at the heavy door of 
his adobe prison. 
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‘*He’s all right now, and fast asleep,”’ 
Jack, as he went off. 


said 


In the morning Jean’s penitence was _heart- 
breaking to see ; a child could have whipped him. 
He almost cried when the young lieutenant bul- 
lied him, and he swore to be a good boy for ever 
after. This he kept for quite a long time— 
almost a month. 

‘* Jean,’’ said Robertson, one day, as they sat 
outside when the sun had gone down, ‘‘ you are 
a thundering thick-headed, good-hearted idiot, 
and one of these days you will make me mad, 
and I shall just talk to you as you deserve !’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Jean, with a smile, ‘‘I ought to 
be kicked.”’ 

‘* But who’s to kick you? 
hire Mexican Joe’s mule. 


We shall have to 
He’s a kicker, and 
will knock the stuffing out of you, too, quick.”’ 

And the youngster laughed. It pleased him 
curiously to be the only one who could speak to 
saptiste, or handle the man when he was drunk. 
For he had good grit, and it gave him a certain 
responsibility and duty that helped to steady him. 

‘‘Tlow did you ever come to enlist in this 
cursed army?’ said Jack. 


‘* You are about as 
. , , ” 
fit for a cavalryman as I am to be general. 

‘¢T came into Santa Fé dead broke,”’ said 
Jean, ‘‘and they asked me, and I said ‘ Yes,’ 


because it was so difficult to get work, and I was 
hungry. And people down here are so hard.”’ 
‘*T know it.”’ 
And why did you join?” asked Baptiste. 
Because I was busted and a fool, and hungry, 
and disheartened,’’ said Jack, angrily ; ‘‘and 
I’ve a good mind to get up and get right out 
now.”’ 
‘*No, no,’” 
lonely here. 
And he 


shoulder. 


‘*They are so,’’ said Jack. 


said Jean. ‘‘I should be very 

You are my only friend.’’ 
put his enormous fist on’ Jack’s 
The boy turned round on him with a 
smile. 

‘*You’re a bully good chap, Baptiste, and I'll 
stick it out with you till our time’s up. And 
then, Baptiste, will you go home ?”’ 

Jean got up, and leaned against the wall of the 
They were sitting at the back of the 
building on a log. He turned his face away. 

‘*No,”’ he said, ‘‘ not yet. 

** Afraid ?”’ 

‘Yes. I should kill them.”’ 

Ife meant the woman he had loved-and her 
lover. Long ago he had told Jack the story, 
with the tears running down his face. For this 
man had cheated him out of his father’s inheri- 
tance, and thereby of a girl, too, who had been 
bought, so Jean said, with his own money. 


store. 


I am afraid.’’ 
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**T should go back to do it,”’ 
brely. 


said Jack, som- 
For he had a vindictive mind. 
‘‘T cannot,’’ said Jean, ‘‘ for I love her still.’’ 
‘*Then I would kill him,’’ was Jack’s sug- 
gestion. 


’ 


ut she loves him.’ 
‘* Likely she has got over that by now,’’ said 
the youthful cynic of twenty-three. 
it would be a good thing to do.”’ 
‘“ You don’t understand,’’ said Jean. 
hurt any one I loved [ could not live.’’ 
‘*You’re a bully good sort, Jean,’’ said Jack, 
and they relapsed into silence. 


** Anyhow, 


"is 


For these two in 
that hideous, unnatural hole really loved each 
other. 

When that long, dry, sober month of August 
was over, and the alkali dust was thicker than 
ever, Baptiste started in again at the drink, and 
Jack couldn’t keep him away from it. But he 
escorted him to the guardroom three times in the 
month, and thereby saved some lives ; and then 
Baptiste got a letter from Montreal that drove him 
wild. 

Jack found him out on the plain rolling in the 
dust and tearing up the sage-brush with his hands. 
The man looked terrible and ludicrous, for he 
had been crying bitterly, and, the dust marked 
his red face in patches till he looked like a cir- 
cus-clown who had not touched his paint for a 
week. And when he saw Jack he shouted to 
him, ‘‘ Keep away, Jack, I shall kill you, I shall 
kill you !”’ 

So Robertson sat down thirty yards off and 
watched him. Baptiste kept his face turned 
away, and Jack heard him groan. Presently he 
rose and began hunting for little bits of paper. 
He called Jack to help him, and then, with the 
tears running down his face, Baptiste cleared a 
space on the ground and tried to piece them to- 
gether. As he did so he swore in French, and 
then he groaned. Presently he began to read 
what he could. 

‘*My sister wrote to me, Jack. And she says 
—yes, she writes that Madeline had a baby— 
oh, it kills me! And then the beast was cruel 
to her—and yes, it is true, he struck her until 
she cried out and the neighbors came in. And 
she is miserable, and he made her miserable. 
And I would have given her my soul, and let 
her beat me if she wanted ! 
ing home—I will kill him ! 
You must help me.”’ 

And the poor devil burst into a passion of 
tears until he shook, and Jack went half blind 
himself, and the hot prairie danced and blazed 
in his eyes. He took Baptiste back to the camp. 


And now I am go- 
To-morrow I must 


r 
go. 
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And that night Baptiste went up to Mexican 
Joe’s. They gave him drink out of sheer terror, 
for he scared their white souls with his eyes. 
And he talked and muttered and the tears ran 
down his face. Then one of the Mexicans, 
known as Pete, thought he had softened and was 
chicken-hearted, and he began to fool with him. 
Just then the round moon got up on the white 
plateau and stared at the plain, which was so 
lonely save for the military post and the place 
where they sold drink. And as the lights began 
to blink against the moonlight, Pete began to 
laugh at Jean. Then Mexican Joe sent off to the 
Fort, and the guard came out at the double, with 
Jack among them. They were just in time to 
see murder done; for Jean caught Pete and 
broke his black neck with his hands. And back- 
handed he struck Mexican Joe in the mouth : 
he fell choking with teeth, and his own knife cut 
him ; and Jack came in running. But Jean was 
insane and blazing, and when poor Jack took 
him by the arm he looked red to Jean, and the 
Frenchman caught him by the waist and dashed 
the poor boy’s brains out on the log wall. Then 
the corporal, who was white as a dried alkali 
lake, struck Jean on the neck with the butt of a 
gun and felled him. But Jack and 
dead. 

They had to carry Jean to the guardhouse, 
and it was dawn before he came to. 

He knew nothing, and he asked for Jack Rob- 
ertson, and he was so down and so 
that he made the men pity him. 

‘Who snall tell him?’ they asked of each 
other, and no one would. 

But as Jack 


Pete were 


sorrowful 


wouldn’t come, Jean began to 
think, and a dull, stupefying terror came craw]- 
ing into his mind. Was it true, or a bloody im- 
agination of a dream? he asked himself, dry- 
tongued. And presently he wept out aloud, and 
hung at the heavy door and shook it. He asked 
them whether it was true—oh, was it true? 

‘Are you there, Winter?’ he asked of one of 
the men. 

‘Yes, yes, Jean,’’ said Winter choking. 

“Ts it true that—that I killed Jack, Winter? 
If it is true, don’t answer.’’ 

And Winter sat on one of the guard’s beds 
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with his face down. He never spoke, and Jean 
groaned like a man in his great agony. 

He neither ate nor drank, nor spoke again that 
day, and then the night drew on, and the moon 
got up again, and she looked down on two new 
mounds—one was out at the back of Mexican 
Joe’s, and the other was in the little, white-railed 
military cemetery where men were buried ‘who 
died of hanging, and bullets, and cut throats when 
they were tired of Uncle Sam’s outpost duty. But 


Jean was locked up 


But at Mexican Joe’s there was a great gather- 
ing, and they drank to Jean’s hanging, and told 
of Black Pete’s exploits at thieving and the 
ews had gone abroad and Joe 
lollars that night until it was 
Then there was a change in the 
| 


knife—for the 
corralled the half-d 
close on twelve. 
entertainment. ° 
About ten minutes to twelve there were only 
two men in the guardroom, and they were lying 
down on the be 
was walking 


lhe devil entered in. 


hes dressed and asleep. Jean 
and down his cell. Once or 
the door and felt it. Then he 
easured the distance from the 
nine feet. It was enough. 
That long day hal torn him in bits; his eyes 
were ringed with 
sunken ; 
his head. He 
rushed at the di 
ried it into the mi 
men started to 


up 
twice he came to 
went back and 

wall. It was onl 


lack circles ; his cheeks were 
1 gnawing pain at the back of 
uuld stand it no longer. He 
with his shoulders, and car- 
idle of the guardroom. As the 


he had 


heir feet, Jean seized a carbine 
and a belt of cartridges and disappeared through 
the open door | ling to the main fort, and he 
ran down the road to Mexican Joe’s. He hadn’t 
time to go to Montreal. 

The light in the shanty shone through the 
windows and the door—the one door. The Mex- 
gainst the bar. He saw Mexican 
Joe standing there toothless. He shot him dead 
through the door as they turned. He killed six 
as they stood or wavered, two more as they 
dropped for shelter or ran. Two more he struck 
with the rifle clubbed. And then, with 
two bullets in him and a_ bowie-knife his 
breast, he went slowly to the cemetery. 

When the guard hunted him up there, he was 
lying dead upon Jack’s grave. 


icans stood up a 


down 


in 


NOOR 
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THE CROCODILE 


AND ALLIGATOR. 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR HISTORY AND HABITS. 


By COLONEL NICHOLAS PIKE. 


Ar an early period of our planet there existed 
upon it a gigantic saurian perfectly adapted to 
live both on land and in the water. Armed with 
huge jaws and claws, and encased in a coat of 
mail, he was a horrible, snakish, savage-looking 
reptile. Some of them were of immense size, 
one, to which Dr. 
‘* Megdosaurian,’’? (Great Lizard), was one of 
the most remarkable ever 
known to have existed. It was formed some- 
what like a crocodile of the present day, espe- 
cially that now found in the River Nile, the teeth 
being almost identical. They are said to have 
been seventy feet in length. There was another 
terrible monster among the numerous denizens 
of the deep, with a thick coat of mail, and armed 
with massive jaws, filled with tremendous teeth, 
which it could open to a distance of six feet. 
These animals were thirty feet or more in 
length and must have been fearful monsters. 
Scientists find their impressions in the rock, and 
have restored, classified and named them. 

The alligator and crocodile are all that are now 
living and left to us characteristic of these pri- 
meval times. They are found in tropical, and 
semi-tropical countries, such as Egypt, the burn- 
ing coast of Africa, on the torrid banks of the 
Senegal, the Nile and the Gambia in the Archi- 
pelago of the Mothucas, and the Antilles, where 
the sun maintains an everlasting reign, also in 
the intertropical solitude of America. The croco- 
diles of America are all inhabitants of fresh wa- 
ter, and are extremely carniverous. They are 
unable to swallow their prey in the water, and 
so drown it, and suffer it to remain in some aquis 
cavity until it putrefies before they eat it. They 
are not gregarious! If found together, it is only 
because they are drawn by the same want or at- 
tracted by the same bait. If they ever defend 
themselves in common, it is only when they are 
attacked in common. The females are more nu- 
merous than the males. 

The Egyptians tamed the crocodile and looked 
upon it with reverence, as they held it sacred. 
They embalmed and placed it in their tombs, and 
used it in all of their religious ceremonies. Toy 
models were made of clay and given to the chil- 
dren to play with, and these models are found 
perfectly preserved in their tombs at the present 


3uckland gave the name of 


marine crocodiles 


day. On the western coast of Africa the ne- 
groes procure the young crocodile and bring it 
up in such a manner that it becomes so gentle 
that the children play with it, and I have seen 
them riding on its back. 

The alligator differs from the true crocodile in 
the shorter and flatter head, the existence of 
cavities or pits of the upper jaw, into which 
the long fore-teeth of the under jaws are re- 
ceived. They are also less web-footed. The 
head of the alligator is broader, and the snout 
more obtuse. They are less aquatic, and are 
nocturnal, making a grunting noise at night. 
They show much affection for their young ones, 
although the males.often destroy large numbers 
of their offspring from the time they leave the 
egg until they are three months old. 

There are several species of these saurian rep- 
tiles, and some of them grow to a large size, 
from a few feet to twenty or more. ; 
ferocious, and will attack man. The most fero- 
cious and dangerous brute of this genus is found 
in the United States. The food of the crocodile 
and: the alligator is the same. 
fond of fish, flesh and fowl. The crocodiles o 
the African Coast and islands of the Indian 
Ocean formerly destroyed an immense number 
of turtles that came to the shore from the sea to 
deposit their 


They are all 


They are very 


eggs, as I found their bones in 
great numbers in nearly all of the islands of the 
Seychelles group. They will destroy and eat 
any animal, even man, when hungry. The 
manner of taking their prey is curious. If a 
living object is behind the alligator he will bring 
his tail round the victim with the rapidity of 
lightning and whip it into his capacious jaws in 
a moment. When he wishes to catch a fish he 
places his body at a suitable distance from the 
shore, and, as soon as the prey comes between 
him and the land, the body is curved, the tail 
run ashore, and the mouth opened wide under 
water, the ensnared fish having no chance to 
escape, except running the gauntlet of the terrible 
jaws. 

The Indians on the Orinoco River, South 
America, assert that the alligator previous to 
going 


in search of prey always swallows a large 
stone, that it may acquire additional weight to 
aid it in dragging its prey under water. Bolivar, 
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the traveler, related this to a companion, who 
was somewhat inclined to disbelieve it. To 
prove that there was really something in the 
stories related by the Indians, Bolivar shot sev- 
eral alligators while in the presence of his friend, 
and in all of them rocks were found, weighing 
according to the size of the alligator. One im- 
mense fellow, over seventeen feet in length, had 
a stone in his stomach as large as one man 
could lift. 

During the mating season the male crocodiles 
fight terrible battles, and I have known them to 
kill each other. The males are fit for generation 
at ten years of age, and the females at eight or 
nine years. The fecundity of the latter seldom 
lasts above five or six years. The laying takes 
place in March or April. From thirty to forty 
eggs are deposited in an excavation made by the 
female. They are deposited in layers, each of 
which is covered with earth carefully. These 


eggs are white, and about as large as a goose 
cr 


egg, hard and small compared with the size 
ultimately attained by the animal itself. The 
excavations for the eggs are generally made near 
the banks of the rivers or lagoons which they in- 
habit, and are left to be hatched by the heat of 
the sun. The young ones issue from the eggs at 
the end of the month. They are then from nine 
to ten inches in length. The growth continues 
for more than twenty years, and some of them 
get to be at least twenty feet in length in 
that time. The females always guard their nest 
during incubation faithfully. One species of croc- 
odile uncovers her eggs the precise moment of ex- 
clusion. A very curious circumstance connected 
with some species is, after depositing the eggs, they 
diligently seek some small animal, which they 
destroy and place near the nest. This is done in 
order that the carcass may be in a state of putre- 
faction, and serve as food for the young when 
they emerge from the eggs. 

One of my servants, an old Mozambique, who 
was a close observer and knew the crocodile 
well, informed me that he had killed many with 
a spear. He once saw a mother gather her 
brood of young crocodiles around her, and, after 
taking a quantity of the putrefied carcass of an 
animal she had provided, threw it off her stom- 
ach and the young ones greedily devoured it. 
He was positive that this was a common habit, 
and that the mother guarded and provided for 
her young till they were strong enough to take 
care of themselves. 

The eggs are said to be good eating, and are 
esteemed by all the colored race. While at 
Madagascar my servant brought quite a number 
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to my ‘‘ Hangar,’’ and they were cooked in dif- 
ferent ways, and served at table, but they were 
so impregnated with a strong musky odor that I 
refrained from tasting them. They were, how- 
ever, deemed a great luxury by them, and I was 
informed that all through the East, where these 
animals are found, their eggs are diligently 
hunted for. 
The Africans 
crocodile, as ar 
the South, who 
Alligators in 


ire all fond of the tail of the 
lso some of the white race in 
hunt it for food. 
ypical America attain a great 
een killed at Demerara meas- 
uring twenty-eight feet in length. The true 
crocodile is also found in tropical America, and 
It is 
fiant, and is not the cowardly 
think. My experience with 
hey are as intelligent as a dog, 
While 
residing in Southern Africa, some years ago, I 
captured a number of young crocodiles. They 
were carefully brought to my home and placed 
in the garden, which was well walled in. Most 
of them I killed and preserved for scientific pur- 
poses, and some I gave away. Two I retained, 
and under my treatment they throve well. I kept 
them until they were four years old, always 
feeding and caring for them myself, and not al- 
lowing anyone to go near them. They would 
come from their hiding-places near a running 
brook, which passed through the grounds, and 
feed out of my h 
call when some 


size, one having |! 


is by far the most ferocious of its genera. 
also bold and de 
brute that 
them shows that t 


many 


and can be tamed if taken when young. 


inds. They would answer my 
distance from me, as they knew 
a dog would his master. They 
were averse to strangers, and would generally 
hide from them unless I was present. I could 
handle them with impunity. One day some 
boys teased them, and one was badly bitten, and 
I was obliged to part with my pets, much to my 
sorrow. 

During my visit to the great island of Mada- 
gascar, my ‘‘ Hangar’”’ 


me as well as 


was very’ near a small 
lagoon that was fringed with, reeds and shrubs, 
except a small, bare place just in front of my 
home. Women 
their clothes. 


used to come hither to wash 
One morning, while a young 
woman was thus employed, her child, eight 
years old, was playing near the margin of the 
pond, when a large crocodile seized and made off 
with it, and soon disappeared below the water. 
The mother was frantic. When I told her I 
would kill the brute she would not listen to it, 
and implored me not to do so, and not to molest 
it in any way, as the evil spirit would haunt the 
family. She said that the brute was endowed 
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with supernatural power, and it was certain 
death to some one of the family if I should carry 
out my intentions. I had quite made up my 
mind that such a dangerous brute should 
allowed to remain so near my house, as he 
might gobble me up some time when off guard. 
One morning early, when all was still and pain- 
fully silent, I took my stand a short distance 
from the open spot on the shore. 


not be 


After making 
my dog fast to a young sapling, giving him cord 
enough to move about, I hid behind a bush and 
waited. In a short time the barking of the dog 
brought a number of these brutes to the surface. 
One was a very large one, and evidently the 
child’s destroyer. He came boldly to the shore, 
and, with his body on the land and tail in the 
water, gave me an excellent chance of killing 
him. I was not fifteen feet away when he raised 
himself on his forefeet and looked square at me, 
for he had discovered me and was ready to make 
a charge. I took deliberate aim and fired, kill- 
ing him instantly. When drawn from the water 
where I could have a full view of him, it made 
me shudder as my servants opened his capacious 
jaws—filled with terrible teeth—to think that I 
might in an unguarded moment have met with 
the same fate as the poor child. This brute 
measured fifteen feet. It is strange what terror 
these animals give to the inhabitants of the 
awe and reverence 
and superstition that the people do not dare to 
raise their hands against them. 


East , they inspire so much 


The crocodiles and alligators make deep bur- 
rows at the approach of cold weather, generally 
on or near the bank of the river or lagoon 
which they inhabit. They become quite torpid, 
and remain without food in their hibernaculum 
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through the winter months, and do not leave it 
till the warm rays of the sun call them 
forth. The crocodile during the summer, more 
especially after they have left their burrows, 
utter loud bellowings, as powerful as that of a 
bull, and which cannot be compared with any 
other cry. They can be heard in great num- 
bers, replying to each other at evening, causing 
the marshy forests to re-echo with frightful din. 
This is so great sometimes that it prevents one 
from sleeping in the néighborhood. They also 
make a loud noise by striking their jaws to- 
gether, and this may be heard at a very consid- 
erable distance. The rattling of the jaws often 
takes place in the daytime, and the motive of 
the animal for making it is by no means appar- 
ent. 

There is a difference 
great saurians. 


in the habit of these 
Those that inhabit rivers are far 
more destructive and fearless than those living 
in lagoons. The natives of Ceylon hold the 
former in great terror, while with the latter they 
run great risks which often prove fatal. Some 
of the large rivers, southeast in Ceylon, abound 
with ferocious crocediles, and the natives fear 
them so much that they enter the water very 
reluctantly. In some parts of the country large 
lagoons are set apart for the express purpose of 
caring for great numbers of crocodiles. They are 
fed and loaded with favors. Hundreds of them 
may be seen lying side by side, basking in the 
afternoon sun. No one dares to molest or injure 
them, for they are held in great reverence by the 
natives. 

The crocodile biporcatus (Cuvier) used to be 
numerous in the Seychelle Islands. When I 
visited this group, in 1870, I carefully looked for 
this species without success, and was informed 
that the last one seen at Mahe was killed a few 
years ago, and the basin near the village where 
it took place was shown me. Some years ago 
an English gentleman, residing at Johanna, an 
island about four hundred miles south of fhe 

African coast, was walking on 
the beach and he saw an ob- 
ject swimming in toward the 
shore. He watched it, and 
finally it reached the shore and 
landed in safety. It was a 
large crocodile, and appeared 
much fatigued, as it could 
scarcely crawl over the sand. 
As soon as the man discovered 
what it was, he determined to 
destroy it. Hastening back to 
his ‘‘ Hangar,’’ he procured his 





HUNTING THE 
rifle and ammunition, and called to his assist- 
ance two of his servants, who also armed them- 
selves. They immediately repaired to the spot, 
but the animal was gone. A search was at once 
made, and after awhile they concluded that it had 
taken to the water again. One of the servants 
was intrusted to look carefully along the shore. 
After a long and diligent search, it was found 
half buried in the sand. The others were noti- 
fied and were soon on the spot, and preparations 
were made to shoot it. As it remained motion- 
less one of the men approached a little too near, 
and was seized by the leg and taken into the 
water. The servant, being a Mozambique and 
somewhat familiar with the animal, had presence 
of mind enough left to run his finger into the 
eye, which caused him to let go his hold. As 
the water was shallow the man, though severely 
wounded, attempted to 
reach the shore, when 
the brute seized him a 
second 


time. During 
the struggle the gentle- 
man entered the water 
and sent an ounce bullet 
into its vitals, and the 
poor fellow was released 
a second time and 
brought to the shore. 
The animal was a mon- 
ster and very tenacious 
of life, struggling and 
dashing about for some 
time, and it was not un- 
til more shots were fired 
into him that 
in and expired. When 

beached he measured 

sixteen feet in length. His tail gave good food to 
twenty-five people. 


he gave 


Where did this animal come from? Could he 
have swum from the African coast, the nearest 
point where they existed? This species was 
once common in all the islands of the Indian 
Ocean, but is now becoming extinct, and it is 
not long before it will be a thing of the past. 

There are various ways of hunting these 
animals. The first time that I ever saw a croc- 
odile killed was at Ceylon. We made a party 
composed of six stalwart Gold Coast negroes, who 
had hunted wild beasts of all kinds, and were 
familiar with the crocodile. We repaired to a 
lagoon where they were plentiful. The negroes 
all had long spears, and two of them carried 
small iron bars, about four feet in length. These 
bars were sharpened at both ends. When an 
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alligator is found basking 
river or lagoon, 


the bank of a 
a number of natives approach 
from all sides stealthily, and attack him with 
spears, 

armed with the sharpened irons, advance imme- 
diately in front of him. 
those in front ad\ 


on 


One or two of the number, who are 
As soon as he discovers 
incing toward him he becomes 
furious, and makes for the one nearest him, who 
stands firm with the iron rod in his right hand 
extended. The brute, with mouth wide open, 
rushes madly on, and when near enough the 
isly inserted, and as the jaws 
ympletely impale him, and he is 
rendered harmless, and is soon dispatched with 
spears. 

Ceylon is the home of the crocodile. They are 
met with around the margin of ponds and rivers, 
and lie concealed under the thick grass and 


iron is dexter 


close the irons 


ATTACKED BY CROCODILES. 


reeds, ready to seize man or beast at a moment’s 
notice. Sportsmen who go on the lakes and 
rivers have two boats lashed together, and they 
sit on an elevated seat in the middle, as croco- 
diles have beet. known to frequently whip per- 
sons out of a boat with their tails and take them 
below the water. Although they swim alongside 
the boat, they are very shy when out of the 
water. When at Ceylon a party was made for 
me to have a day with the crocodiles—a good old- 
fashioned hunt, with a determination to make a 
good bag. The lagoon we were to visit was full 
of crocodiles. Two double boats were procured, 
as there were six in our party, including our two 
boatmen. These boats were lashed together 
with ropes, and two persons only could sit on 
the elevated seat of each boat. The boatman 
was well protected by being seated at the back 
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of the elevated seat, where he used his paddle to 
propel the boat. Our rig was unique, but one of 
safety. Then equipped with double-barreled 
rifles, with plenty of ammunition and with reso- 
lute hearts, we launched our ‘boats upon the 
lake. It was near midday—all nature was smil- 
ing! Not aripple on the surface of the water, 
and not a sound could be heard to mar the still- 
ness of the hour. 

Out we paddled upon the bosom of the placid 
lake. No signs of game, no moving object could 
we see. All nature seemed at rest. After pad- 
dling about for some time, our boatman and 
guide informed us that it was doubtful if we 
should meet with game on the water before the 
afternoon. We then concluded to proceed to 
the other side of the lake, and were some time in 
reaching it. We landed on an open, sandy spot, 
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SHOOTING A CROCODILE. 


with tall grass and a few small shrubs growing 
round it, which appeared to me to be a general 
landing-place for these brutes at night, as there 
were distinct trails made by them in the sand as 
they crawled over it. 

We hauled our boat from the water, and seated 
ourselves on the sand to smoke our pipes and 
take refreshment. My companion thought he 
would like to explore a little in the neighbor- 
hood, and, securing his rifle, he sallied forth 
alone. He had not gone one hundred yards be- 
fore he halted, and turning around to the party 
seated together on the sand, called in a low 
tone of voice for me to join him with my rifle. 
In a minute I was by his side. He pointed out 
a long, dark object, lying half-hidden in the tall 
grass, reeds and rushes. I suggested that we 
shoot it at once, but my friend thought at first 
it would not do to molest him, as it was the 
most terrible beast he had ever seen. When I 
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insisted that we advance upon him and fire sim- 
ultaneously, he finally agreed. We both knew 
the animal, and were well aware that great cau- 
tion must He might be wide 
awake and playing possum, and spring upon us 
as soon as we were near enough. We therefore 
advanced step by step, with rifles cocked at the 
shoulder, and when within six or eight feet 
stopped, as we thought he moved a little. Tak- 
ing good aim at his head, we fired, sending two 
bullets crushing into his skull. The death-blow 
was so sudden that he sprang half his length to- 
ward us, and lay motionless as if dead. We 
cautiously advanced toward him, as frequently a 
sudden shot only stupefies them for the mo- 
ment. We thought it safe to take its measure- 
ment, and then left it on the spot where it was 
shot. Two hours later I visited the place with 
the view. of removing 
its skin, when, to my 
surprise, it was gone. 
We saw tracks 
through the tall grass 
and reeds, and we 
found him flounder- 
ing in the water twen- 
ty yards away. We 
finally killed him by 
sending a number of 
bullets into his body. 
The report of our 
guns made a_ great 
commotion in the 
small lake or pond, 
and the = splashing 
and grunting attested 
the fact, that other monsters were moving about. 
It is a mistaken idea that the hide of the croco- 
dile and alligator can ward a bullet from a rifle. 
I can only say that I have killed many, and was 
always successful when circumstances were favor- 
able. Their hide is very thick and cannot be 
penetrated with bird-shot, or with bullets from 
a pea-rifle. 

At sunset we dragged our boat overland to a 
small lagoon. The water was turbid and croc- 
odiles plentiful. They were on its banks and 
moving about the surface of the water. It was a 
sight to see these brutes in every direction, sport- 
ing to their hearts’ eentent. All sizes were ob- 
served ; one very large one, larger than that we 
had killed, swam within ten feet of our boat on 
the surface of the water. The splashing of the 
oar did not molest him, as he was intent on us 
in the boat. After swimming some time near 
us he made a rapid dive, coming up directly 
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under our boats, which 
gave us a great shock, 
and made the boats 
tremble from stem to 
stern. The native who 
paddled the boat be- 
came alarmed, and 
was afraid of being 
whipped out and de- 
voured, and sought 
safety on the platform 
we The 
ferocious beast was so 
determined that he 
made charge after 
charge on the boat, 


occupied. 





and after every charge 
he fu- 
rious. The last charge 
was fearful, and I was 
determined to kill him. Taking deliberate aim, 
I shot him fm the vital parts, but did not kill, 
for he made another charge upon the boat, 
throwing his tail out of the water, very nearly 
reaching us. A second bullet was given him as 
a pacifier. This seemed to quiet him, and in a 
few moments he sank from our view. By this 
time hundreds of these reptiles were around us, 
and those that were the nearest received a leaden 
pill, out of compliment, from us. We found 
them so numerous that we deemed it prudent to 
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HEARING THE WHEREABOUTS OF 








THE GAME, 


draw our boat from the water and beat a retreat, 
which we did in good order. When we had 
fairly embarked on the lake we saw hundreds 
swimming on its surface. 

The colored races all through the East are 
fond of hunting the crocodile, and they sel- 
dom resort to firearms. They say that if one is 
shot or wounded in the water, he is lost to them. 
They prefer to attack iton land. The impale- 
ment of the jaws with iron bars, which I have 
described, is quite common among them. I was 
once encamped in the vicinity of 
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NATIVES BRING PRESENTS OF PROVISIONS. 


rivers and ponds containing many 
very large specimens of these sau- 
rians. At this time provisions were 
rather scarce, and my six Malagash 
attendants proposed to have a hunt 
for the purpose of filling ‘‘ the pot. 

They immediately set at work mak- 
ing preparations. Stout ropes were 
made of fibres of plants and “‘ lianes,”’ 
which grew abundantly around us. 
Sticks of hard wood were cut—in 
length about two feet by one and a 
half inches in diameter. These were 
sharply pointed at both ends, and 
were fastened together with sinews of 
animals, forming a sphere of sharp 
points. These points were covered 
with pieces of decayed meat, the 
whole fastened to the end of a strong 
rope. When ready it looked like a 
ball of flesh. It was then taken to a 
spot on the margin of the pond, 
where these brutes come to sun them- 
selves, and often frequent at night. 
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It was deposited within ten feet of the water, 
and made fast toatree. After all was ready a 
small dog was tied to the bait; a little string 
was allowed him that he might move about. It 
was left with one man to watch it from a tree- 
top. In less than an hour we had a fair-sized 
crocodile impaled. He had nearly swallowed 
the bait, and closed in upon it with such force 
that some of the impaling sticks had penetrated 
through the body. The dog, strange to say, had 
escaped unharmed. As we advanced toward the 
spot we found the reptile in a furious passion, 
whipping and slashing its tail about frightfully. 
He could not open his jaws, and was compar- 
atively harmless, though he could strike a seri- 
ous blow with his tail. We all advanced upon 
him with spears, and I found no difficulty in 
sending mine into his body, just behind his fore- 
shoulder. Others penetrated through the ab- 
dominal line, and in a few minutes we had his 
carcass skinned and cut up. It was boiled and 
served. I only tasted, but could not eat it. 

We resorted to another method later and cap- 
tured a large one. An iron hook that was made 
for the purpose was attached to an iron chain, 
six or eight feet in length. This was made fast 
to a strong rope. The hook was baited with the 
carcass of a ‘‘kid’’ that had been killed some 
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time. We then placed a stake in the water, tcn 
feet from the shore. To this we made a slip 
noose with our rope, and attached it to the stake 
so that the bait should be on the surface of the 
water. The end of the rope was then fastened 
to a tree. In a short time the bait was taken, 
and we hastened to the spot with clubs and 
spears to glispatch it. It was with some diffi- 
culty we drew him to shore, and secured him to 
a tree. He was then clubbed and speared to 
death ; not a sportsman-like manner of dis- 
patching the brute, and only once did I wit- 
ness such a cruel scene, and then only to see 
how the children of the forest hunted the 
crocodile. 
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CROCODILE SPEARING IN RAJPUTANA. 


By CAPTAIN E. R. PENROSE. 


Wuen Captain Sutton-Jones and myself set 
out from Deoli after big game, our shikarries 
who had been out for some time previously, had 
sent us in good news, and our prospects f sport 
were good. As there was plenty of good fishing 
in the rivers, we had sent out our fishing shi- 
karry, Gopdla, to ground-bait. He informed us 
that the tank near our first day’s fishing camp 


SIGHTING THE CROCODILE. 


was very low, and full of ‘‘muggers’’ (croco- 
diles), and that we should be able to spear them 
out of a boat. Rajputana had suffered from 
three bad years—the rains had been insufficient, 
and there was a great scarcity of water in the 
wells and ‘‘gheels’’ (irrigation tanks). Our 
subsequent success with the crocodiles was 
mainly due to three exceptional conditions ; 
with any depth of water over two feet, spearing 
would be an impossibility. Hitherto we had 
killed occasional crocodiles with the rifle when 
basking on the shores ; but as they are so ex- 
tremely wary, and their sense of hearing so acute, 
and, moreover, such difficult marks to aim at, 
success had not by any means always crowned 
our efforts. A crocodile, unless killed dead on 
the spot, will, even though mortally wounded, 
manage to crawl and slither back into the deep 
water to die, and in this case it is a work of 
great difficulty recovering the body. ; 
In consequence of Gopdla’s information, we 
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had a couple of stout barbed harpoons made. 
Having often watched native fishermen spearing 
fish with a small] barbed spear, having a detach- 
able head, it had occurred to us that the idea 
was susceptible of improvement, and our Regi- 
mental Armorer Bhikoo, a very clever workman, 
was not long in making us a pair of very formid- 
able barbed harpoon heads, with a ring and 
socket, into which latter was fitted the shaft of 
bamboo, heavily weighted with lead at the butt, 
like a hog-spear. A rope and chain was fastened 
to these by the rings. The chain, of about three 
yards in length, came next the ring; as the 
crocodile in his death struggles would bite 
through a ship’s hawser-rope with ease, it was 
considered a necessary precaution. The ‘‘slack’”’ 
of the rope was retained in the hand. When 
the crocodile was struck fair in the softer skin, 
the head remained imbedded in the body, while 
the bamboo shaft was withdrawn and he was 
eventually played and landed by the rope and 
chain. 

Whilst we were enjoying our well-earned rest 
and tea on our arrival at our first camp at Sita- 
poora, after a very hot and toilsome twenty 
miles’ ride in the dog days of the Indian hot 
weather, the native official of the village made 
his appearance, attended by a couple of seedy- 
looking sowars (horsemen) and others, to pay 
his respects and inquire after our health. After 
the usual platitudes he informod us that the vil- 
lagers had suffered from the depredations of the 
crocodiles in various ways. Some had to bewail 
the loss of goats and sheep, whilst others had 
lost their calves, donkeys and dogs. He pro- 
duced some of the complainants, who gave us 
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TOWING 


THE MONSTER TO LAND. 


most harrowing accounts, and they begged us to 
help to rid them. of these pests. We had brought 
our shooting boat with us—a very primitive 
craft, but eminently suited for the work, as she 
drew a couple of inches of water—and accord- 
ingly next morning we sallied out in turn. We 
always took Gopala ; his astonishing keenness of 
vision and catlike instinct were indispensable to 


us. He could spot the prey lying in fancied se- 
curity in the reeds; and to his clear-sighted- 
ness we owed all the sport which we subse- 


quently enjoyed 
of the boat, gazing 
ing his rude ‘‘ hu 
to do was to wat 


He would stand in the stern 
fixedly in the waters, smok- 
ble-bubble’’; and all one had 
h his countenance, and strike 
when he gave the signal. Frequently the har- 
poon head would glance off the thicker scales 
of the crocodile’s back, and off would go the 
quarry, leaving a trail of bubbles behind, by 
which alone had we any means of following him 
up. At last the harpoon head would be driven 
home, and then the fun commenced. The huge 
brute surged and rolled in agonies on the sur- 
face, thrashing the water with his tail, and, 
snapping his formid- 
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DRAGGING THE CROCODILE 


ASHORE WITH OXEN. 


endeav- 
upset the 
boat. Meanwhile, 
had to watch 
for an gpportunity to 

plant a twelve-bore 
| bullet in neck 
| before he could be 
safely landed. 
} The 


operations 
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of our 
had, of 
course, quickly 
spread in the village, ° 
and on our approach- 
ing’ land with the 
captive to our spear 
| towing helpless in our 
wake, we were wel- 
comed by a crowd of 


news 











‘take a hand in th’ education game. 
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people, profuse in their offers of assistance in 
dragging the monster ashore. Many of them 
had brought us offerings in the shape of 
supplies of various sorts—milk, ghee (or clari- 
fied butter), ghoor (or coarse brown sugar), 
flour, firewood, ete. 

Some of the ‘‘muggers’’ we had captured 
were so heavy that we found it convenient to 


harness a yoke of oxen and drag them ashore. 
Our total bag was twenty-four, in two days— 
greatest length seventeen feet. I regret much 
we had no weighing machine, as it would have 
been interesting to record the weights. When 
we had successfully cleared out the ‘‘ gheel,’’ we 
turned our attention to the big game, and our 
labors were rewarded with a very fair bag. 
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JENKINS’S SCHOOLING, 
oft ode dont By J. FREDERIC THORNE. 


» IMMEN is queer critters,”’ 
> said Hank, reflectively, 
tilting back in his chair 
and biting off a large sec- 
tion of ‘‘ twist.’’ 

** An’ th’ fellar what sez 
he onderstands’em is one 
o’ two things. He’s a liar 
—era fool. Ginerally he’s both. 

‘‘Now ther’ was Sam Bunker’s wife. When 
he knocked her down an’ kicked her all ’round 
th’ floor, an’ th’ boys wuz a-goin’ t’ string him 
up fer it, didn’t she git out er bed an’ almost 
crawl ter where th’ boys wuz, an’ git down on 
her knees, a-beggin’ ’em not t hurt Sam? They 
do the beatinest things !’’ 

‘‘They do say, Hank, that it was account 0’ 
one o’ them ‘queer critters’ that you left the 


’fete East ; tho’ what use any woman could hey 
” 





fer you I can’t see. 
Hank scowled at the speaker, Jim Jenkins, 
and made no reply to the insinuation. 
‘‘Speakin’ o’ wimmen,’’ said  ‘‘Gineral’’ 
Grant, ‘‘I heard es how we're t’ hev a school- 
teacher down hyar from Denver. Th’ parson wuz 
a-goin’ ter start a school in th’ gospel shop, an’ 
git us boys t’ chip in fer’ th’ nes’sary expenses.’’ 
‘‘Wal, I’m ready ter chip in, and go ter 
school, too, ef she’s purty,’’ said Hank, who was 
the homliest man in camp, with his nearest 
competitor for that questionable distinction an 
Apollo in comparison. 
‘*T don’t know as it would hurt any of us t’ 
I hain’t 


noticed any o’ th’ Eastern colleges a-comin’ t’ 
Agua Buena fer their perfessors.’’ 

A laugh greeted this sally of Jenkins’s, as the 
crowd broke up for the night and sought its in- 
dividual resting places, leaving the bartender to 
clean up. 


Grant, nicknamed ‘‘ gineral,’’? had spoken 
truly —not an-invariable habit of his. One 
morning, about two weeks after his announce- 
ment, the stage stopped at Agua Buena, and the 
‘* parson ’’ handed down a little woman in a 
neat, quiet dress, with a heavy, brown veil cov- 
ering her face. 

The expectant crowd was disappointed at this, 
as they considered it unwarranted and provok- 
ing concealment. 

‘Taint right,’’ said Grant, ‘‘ hyar we all turn 
out ter see what she looks like an’ she keeps a 
reg’ lar m’skito net over her face. ’Taint right, 
nohow !”’ 

The next morning, Sunday, the Rev. Mr. 
Hempstead had a larger congregation, espe- 
cially as regards the masculine contingent, than 
he had ever addressed in Agua Buena, it having 
become known that the new school-teacher, in 
addition to her pedagogic duties, had consented 
to add to the church services with her voice. 

Her neatly gowned, booted and bonneted fig- 
ure looked out of place amid the rough sur- 
roundings when she rose to her feét, and, stand- 
ing near the minister in the rude church, faced 
her audience of rough men and scarcely less 
hardened women. 

Then, without the aid of any instrument, for 
Agua Buena boasted neither organ nor piano, 
she sang. Sang until her hearers were carried 
back to their childhood, back to the time when 
they thought the world good, knowing noth- 
ing of its evil. ‘‘Made yer think o’ yer dead 
mother !’’ as Hank expressed it. 

The hymn ended, the singer sat down amid a 
silence which was the highest compliment from 
such hearers, attesting an attention which, it is 
to be feared, Mr. Hempstead’s efforts did not re- 
ceive. The congregation were too busy watch- 
ing the new importation, and voting in favor of 
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free trade, in such commodities, to hear much of 
the sermon. 

It is wonderful what 
woman has upon men. 


an influence a good 


Agua Buena used some of its ‘‘ 
the next morning ; 


Good Water’”’ 
the women on the faces of 
the children, and the men on their own counte- 
nances.. Ina good many cases it was merely a 
removal of an outer layer of soil, but anyway, it 
Was a move in the right direction. 

The youngest of Miss Carson’s pupils was 
barely four years old ; the eldest, on the wrong 
side of fifty, being none other’ than Hank him- 
self. He was not alone. Jenkins and a dozen 
others who had no feminine, restraining home 
influence, accompanied him and were seated on 
the planks that served as benches when the 
teacher arrived. 

When she saw this unexpected: addition to 
her class, she hesitated, blushed, and then as- 
suming an air as if having rough gold-diggers 
old enough to be her father for scholars was an 
everyday occurrence, she walked to the desk that 
had been built for her, divested herself of her 
hat and gloves (the men eyed those gloves won- 
and rapped for order. 

The older section of her class displayed amaz- 
ing ignorance, and unblushingly allowed six- 
year-olds to pass them, that they might receive 
additional attention and instruction from their 
fair preceptor. Tf she thought their lack of even 
the rudiments of the ‘‘ three r’s’’ suspicious, she 
did not show it, but went about her duties in a 
business-like manner, apparently seeing nothing 
below the surface. 


deringly ), seated herself, 


Jenkins developed a case of such rapid deca- 
dence of intellect, that before school had ‘‘ held ”’ 
an hour he was lisping.. The spectacle of this 
handsome giant, in red shirt, corduroy trousers, 
and cow-hide boots, standing in an attitude of 
exaggerated bashfulness, and stumbling out : 

“Teather! Pleath told me what thith 
meanth ?”’ and, pointing to the word ‘‘ whisky,”’ 
scrawled in awkward letters on a sheet of paper, 
was too much for both his companions and the 
‘‘teather.’’ The first threatened the roof with 
their uproarious peals of laughter, while the 
second her face in a book; that is, all 
but a delicate ear, that showed a deep shade of 
pink. 


buried 


After the first day, however, Miss Carson was 
relieved of her overgrown charges, with the ex- 
ception of Hank, who insisted : ‘‘I want t’ be 
learnt, I’m a-goin’ to’ be learnt, an’ I'll b’jeed ef 
IT ain’t learnt! I’ve had my ’sperience o’ wim- 
men, an’ I don’t want no more, even ef they air 
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as purty as a picter. An’ I don’t think ther’s 


much danger o’ her fallin’ in love with me.’’ In 
which last the boys agreed fully with him. 
Jenkins developed a habit of ‘‘ happening ”’ 
around the school about closing time, to the seri- 
ous neglect of his claim. Likewise he always 
‘*happened ’’ to be going in the direction of the 
**parson’s’’ house, where Miss Carson boarded, 
Mrs. Hempstead being the only woman in town 
walk in life. 
‘** Jenkins seems t’ 


who was in her 
think he’s struck a payin’ 
nodding in the direction of 
the couple who had become a familiar sight on 
the one street of Agua Buena. 


streak,”’ said Grant. 


The slouch hat was in its owner’s hand, and 
the large blon 
wavy black ha 
tle bonnet. Tl 
for Jenkins had 
Rev. Mr. Hemy St 
mons, though. 


head was bent down near the 
tucked so neatly under the lit- 
were on their way to church, 
become a regular listener to the 
ad. He heard little of the ser- 
His attention was too much ab- 


sorbed by the girl alongside him on the pine 
plank. 

The sun shone clear and bright upon the 
houses, shanties, tents and dugouts of the little 
mining town. It glinted across the roof of the 


churchly school-house, and sent a ray through 
the half-open d of the cabin that Jenkins 
claimed as his 


or 


Little groups « 
were standing i 


f men, three and four together, 
the street discussing the latest 
sensation. 

Two strangers had arrived in town the night 
before, and this morning the school-mistress was 
missing. Th 


two strangers had also disap- 
peared without 


inyone learning their identity. 
Speculation was rife as to whether they had any- 
thing to do with Miss @arson’s unexplained de- 
parture. 

Talk of making up a search party was going 
the rounds. A man would detach himself from 
one group and join another, when the gossip 
would be gone all over again. , 

Then came a fresh piece of news to add to the 
complication an 
empty, and its « 

*** Loped ! I'll bet 

aa 


cross-eyed yaller dog ! 


Jenkins’s cabin was 
wher nowhere to be found. 


1 mystery. 


a hun’red dollars agin’ a 
ejaculated one of the lis- 
teners to the excited bearer of this last piece of 
intelligence. 

This came to bi 
town soon settled 


the general belief, and the 

down to its old ‘‘drink, sleep, 

régime, that it had known 
of so disturbing a member of 

s a pretty school-teacher. 

Hank seemed to feel it more than anyone else. 


eat, and drink again’”’ 
before the advent 
the community 
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‘¢ Jest when I wuz a beginnin’ t’ be learnt, she 
has t? go an’ run away with this yere Jenkins. 
I allus sed they do th’ beatinest things! I don’t 
see what they had t’ run away fer, anyway.”’ 

Neither did anyone else, unless it was for the 
sake of romance. That is, not until one of Agua 

3uena’s citizens had occasion to go to Denver. 
When he returned, the town heard the particu- 
lars of the ‘‘ elopement.”’ 

He told of how, hearing of the case, he had 
drifted into the United States District Court. 
They were trying a man who had, single-handed, 
held up stage after stage, until the trail got too 
hot and he had suddenly disappeared. 

‘‘ An’ when th’ pris’ner stepped inter what 
they call ‘th’ pen,’ who, in all creation d’ ye 
suppose ’twas ?”’ 
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The names of several well-known road agents 
were mentioned, but each name was answered by 
a shake of the head. 

Finally, someone suggested, ‘‘ Dan Manders ?”’ 

‘*K’ rect! Otherwise known as ‘ Han’some 
Dan,’ otherwise known as ‘Keno Jack,’ other- 
wise known as James Jenkins !’’ 

“What !”’ 

‘*Ex-actly! An’ who d’ ye ’spose wuz th’ 
prince’ pal witness agin’ him, an’ th’ one as did 
th’ slick work o’ th’ catchin’ ?”’ 

‘* The gal ?’’ asked Hank. 

‘‘Right you air! ’*’Twas just thet pooty in- 
nercent as done it, and no one else !”’ 

‘What did I tell you?’ said Hank. ‘‘I sez, 
sez I, ‘Wimmen is queer critters! An’ they 
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A LEGEND OF GRANADA. 


By ELLIOTT 


Unper the white Sierra, 
Jeneath the dome of snow, 

Whence, windborne, wheels the vulture 
Over the vale below ; 

Where none may spy his anguisly 
Nor any mock his fate, 

In a cavern, planned by no mason’s hand, 
Boabdil sits in state. 


He sits among his captains ; 
Four hundred years are sped, 
Castille has won and lost a world 
Since he and they were dead : 
Yet still his warriors whisper, 
Woe to the Christian Cross ! 
Nor cycles spent in banishment 
Can bate Granada’s loss. 


In that dim court of council 
Small care for latch or lock, 
No key contrived of craftsman 
May win yon wards of rock; 
But mounted Moors make ready 
For challenge or attack, 
And guards are set, and stallions fret- 
A grisly bivouac! 


LEES. 


Not here the chambers graven 
With holy texts of eld: 

Not here the marble basins 
Where icy fountains welled ; 

Not here the crescent archways, 
Where, blent with glossy trees, 

To foil the hue of green and blue, 
Swung golden oranges. 


Not here deep-bosomed houris, 
Moon faces, love-sick lips, 
Long, soft white arms that taper 
To painted finger-tips ; 
No dalliance for defeated knights 
When shame makes black the brow ; 
Damascus steel, in hand, on heel, ; 
Is all they fondle now. 


Yet to their gloomy vigil 
A period is set ; 
They wait the call of ‘‘ Allah,” 
From some old minaret : 
Till, at the Moollah’s erying, 
The mountain parts in twain, 
And, with a shout, the Moors leap out, 
For vengeance upon Spain. 





LAND’S END. 
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By OLIVER 

No matrer how fond one grows of the ferry 
across the Atlantic, the sight of the Lizard Light 
is always welcome. It suggested to us on a re- 
cent trip that we should commence our wheeling 
at the beginning of England—Land’s End. 

A night at Plymouth enables us to freshen up 
after the vovag 
west by rail 


for the extreme 
The fortifications, 
Kitchen, and the imposing flotilla of armed and 
armored ships in the harbor and the adjacent 
Hamoaze would have gladdened the heart of the 
doughty Sir Drake. 
fancy, even now to his bronze face, gazing upon 


, and we start 


the Queen’s 


Francis They give, we 
them from the elevated promenade on the Hoe, 
an expression of grim satisfaction. 

Battleships and cruisers, gunboats, rams and 
torpedo destroyers, almost crowding one another, 
show why England’s flag is respected, and how 
many arguments in favor of peace and arbitra- 
tion she is ready to produce in any part of the 
maritime world. 

We had intended to sleep in Penzance 
the train rolls into the station, J. 


; but, as 
suggests that 
we leave the luggage and wheel on. 

It is not yet six, and we shall have three hours 


PIRATE 


AND 


J. WELLS. 


TW 


of daylight. 
of the town a 
End. 
bridge, the cou 
rounded by hi 


As we } 


their gates gli 
purpose of the 

ceal the garde 
house, and each 
pretentious cw 
flowers and shi 
poorest attract! 
dens, hedges 

idea of perma 
receives the « 

shade most of 1 
and larch and 
ealled the ‘‘ At 
but, think 
The | 


we 


wor xls, 


shedding the last 


redolent with t] 
The exhilarat 


roundings tend t 


Wi 


) 


to be disturbed by 


VIEWS OF LAND’S END. 


Vol. XLIV.—6. 


Spcet 


HOUSE, LAND’S END. 


WHEELS. 


ling down t 


shows itself. 


ire soon up the slanting streets 


ward Land’s 


ss the Town Hall and cross the 


Gardens, sur- 


brick walls, disclose through 
pses of luxuriant foliage. 


The 


however, seems to be to con- 
nd of the garden to hide the 


complishes its end. 


rs are more in 


s and creepers re 


The 


houses, 


The less 
evidence, and 
nder even the 
like the gar- 


trees, impress one with the 
homes, and, as such, each 


if generations. 
road for some m 


Noble trees 
iles—the lime 


evergreen with a narrow leaf, 


in oak ’’—an 
a native 
horn, white an 


of our 


oak, indeed, 
Northern 
d red, is just 


of its blossoms, and the air is 


ent of the honeysuckle. 
of the exercise and the sur- 


. contented fram 
trifles. 


e of mind not 


We are sure of this, 
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for, when one of a stage-load of passing tour- 
ists suggests to his fellow travelers that I remind 
him of an organ-grinder, I am not even ruffled. 
It is possible that the soft hat and striped golf 
stockings give some ground for his fun. How- 
ever, I bear him no malice and do not even 
refer to him as a ‘‘ cockney tourist.’’ On reflec- 
tion, it occurs to me that he means the luggage 
carrier on the wheel which I am pushing up the 
hill. Now, as the carrier is new and I am justly 
proud of it, I should be ready with some re- 
joinder for a like attack. Might I suggest that a 
monkey would complete my outfit, and ask my 
witty critic to serve in that capacity? J. disap- 
proves and thinks a dignified silence better 
taste. 

Our British road-book describes the route as 
fair in designated spots, but for the most part 
rough and stony. The fair part equals Central 
Park at its best, and the rough and stony com- 
pare favorably with our Boulevard after the 
asphalt ends. Indeed, the English roads are 
perfect. We may never wheel in Paradise, but 
if we do we can hope for no better there. 

J.’s anxiety now is not whether her hat, but 
her saddle, is on straight. As master mechanic 
of the expedition, I pronounce it all right. It is 
surprising how the absence from a base of sup- 
plies develops latent powers. The watch-like 
mechanisiu of the modern wheel gives ample op- 
portunity for study, and each new perception of 
its operation gratifies one as though it were an 
original discovery. As I have succeeded in un- 
packing and setting up the wheels, and as they 
still go round, I feel responsible for their con- 
dition and have a reputation to sustain, and 
when J. again complains of the saddle I smile, for 
what can a woman, even the most charming, 
know about a wheel ? 
that the saddle slips, and she shows me that the 
little wedge upon which it rests in part was not 
It may be that there are some 


Sut soon it becomes clear 


evenly in place. 
things about the wheel that I have not fully 
mastered. 

On we go, over the hills and past clusters of 
five or six cottages, hardly enough to justify the 
term of village. The hedges by the roadside are 
less high, but rather, it seems, from lack of time 
than disposition. They all tend to exclusive- 
ness. The country rolls and tumbles about like 
the- sea, with bowl-like depressions rather than 
distinct valleys, and there are but few streams. 
J. claims that she can distinguish by their odor 
the turnip from the cabbage fields. I admit the 
turnip, which is unmistakable, but fail on the 
other. It may be that a moderate indulgence in 











what Svengalli calls ‘‘ the big cigar of the Ha- 
vana’’ has rendered my senses less acute for the 
sister plant. 

We pass a curious old stone cross at a meet- 
ing of two roads, and come upon a more level 
grade, where we wheel more and walk less, and 
then we come to the little village of Sennen, 
which boasts of a church, in addition to its five 
or six cottages, and thence on to the rocks by 
the sea. This end of England,-like the stretch 
of land which Long Island reaches out toward 
it, has but scanty vegetation and no trees of any 
size. It, too, presents high cliffs against the 
beating of the sea; but, unlike the American 
shores, they are of rock. By their very edge 
stands the first and last of English inns, the 
Land’s End Hotel. We find it full ana the 
hostess can do nothing, even her own room hav- 
ing been given up. She promises us rooms in 
the village, a mile back. J. declares she can go 
no further, that the hills have been too much 
for her. We suggest the sitting-room, but even 
that has been taken. But will marvels never 
cease? As we are about giving up the argu- 
ment, an Englishman, who had overheard J.’s 
plaint, offers, through the hostess, to surrender 
his room and walk back to the village. I ac- 
cept in J.’s behalf, with thanks as profuse as 
my astonishment permits. The incident is ed- 
ucational. 

A considerate shower arrives and departs in 
the night, and the roads next day hardly show 
its passage, as we start back by the southern 
coast of the peninsula. We pass the station 
where the cables bring their messages from un- 
der the sea, and stop to view the Logan Rock. This 
seems to keep alive the little village of Trereen, 
and, indeed, to be the only reason for its exist- 
ence. The people refresh and guide the visitor 
to the rocks, and then sell him photographs and 
mementos. The interiors of the shops and cot- 
tages seem neat and attractive, in marked con- 
trast to their outward showing. The path to the 
rocks goes by various fields and negotiates its 
way as though it were a railroad, expecting 
bonded aid from each. It crosses from one to 
the next, and then runs at times on the stone 
wall between. Finally, it brings us to great 
cliffs that the sea has hammered into varying 
Why so many have broken into great 
cubes, piled upon one another like children’s 
spelling blocks, the geologists may know, but we 
do not. 

The coast suggests strongly that of Maine and 
the Schooner Head and Otter Cliff, except that 
the rocks are here reproduced on a larger scale. 


shapes. 
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One of the great blocks is so balanced that on a 
reasonable push it may be logged or rocked back 
and forth. Next to the rock itself in interest is 
the fact that some seventy years ago an exuber- 
ant young naval officer managed in a frolie to 
upset the stone. 
itself this more 
osity of the rock itself. 
length ; 


The village seems to plume 
than upon the 
The details are told at 
how the young gentleman’s superiors in 


upon curi- 


command ordered him to replace the stone, what 
expense he incurred, and pictures are shown of 
the derricks machines he brought from 
Plymouth, and the village even indulges in an 
oldest inhabitant who remembers it all. 


and 


Back we go through the sea-pinks to the road 
and our wheels. A stiff hill and a gentle slope 
bring us to St. Buryans, more attractive and 
presentable, with a quaint church in the triangle 
in its centre, This, with 
the graveyard, is sur- 
rounded by a high stone 
wall. The Englishman’s 
last home, even though 
he share it with others, 
is still his castle. 

Beyond, some mild- 
faced, soft-colored cows 
evidently recognize us as 
Americans and are un- 
certain which side of the 
road The 
matter, however, is ad- 
justed without disturb- 
ance to either party. We 
come 


to give us 


again upon our 
with its 
pretty gardens, and note 
a fine specimen of the 
monkey puzzle-tree. Araucaria, we think, is its 
society name. Its dark-green foliage suggests 
both the pine and the palm. 

At Penzance we 
exertion of 


outward road, 


endeavor to cool off after the 
hill-climbing and_ back - pedaling. 
After cups of tea and ices and more tea, we 
both conclude that the most cooling draught is 
water as hot as the lips can endure. 

At a table near us sits a pleasant-mannered 
young English matron, and, as we are discussing 
our for the evening, she 
kindly suggestions to J. 
left the bustle of 
Cornwall home. 


route makes 
It appears that she has 

London for the quiet of a 
She divides 
tween literature and the care of chickens, cows 
and garden, while her husband devotes himself 
to the first She and J. fast 
friends, and we listen to a sprightly account of 


some 


her energies be- 


alone. 


are soon 
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how nearly she 1 
Her husband, she 


ikes the farm self-supporting. 
thinks, does not care for the 
animals, fowls and peas, and we protest that he 
must be a Philistine not to be open to such gen- 
tle influences. This rather startles and amuses 
her, as he is k 


) among his friends as ‘‘ The 
On he 


hotel near her home—a short 


Philosopher.”’ 
termine “to try 
ride by the train 
At the station she points out to us a broad- 
shouldered Cornishman of six feet four, in the 
custody of a din sheriff. 
carried off, or rather guided, to a dungeon cell 
at Bodmin, for his share in a recent riot over 
the Sunday fishing. The Cornish fishermen, it 
seems, are too devout to ply their craft on the 
Sabbath, and the less scrupulous eastern Eng- 
lishmen bring to Penzance on Monday morn- 


recommendation, we de- 


nutive He is being 


CORNWALL. 
ing their Sunday catch. 
protection for the 


ing and good-1 


As the law afforded no 

ir home industries, our beam- 
itured giant, with other of his 
townsmen, boarded the foreign fishing boats and 
threw overboard the competing and unholy fish. 
This Pirate of Per 
pathy of every ¢ 


cance should have the sym- 
1 Sabbatarian. Beside being 
Sabbath-keeping, Cornwall is law-abiding and 
temperate, to the verge of total abstinence. 
In Cornwall, too, we come upon a most quaint 
to conjugal devotion. We 
had been charmed with it long ago, not knowing 


where it 


and dainty tribute 
belong: It was an epitaph upon a 
wife whose death followed close upon that of het 
husband : 
or a little tried 
live without him, 
it not, and died.” 
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From our train the town shows to advantage, 
and the castellated peaks of the rocky islet of St. 
Michaels are most effective. It is certainly an 
attractive copy of its grand and historic model 
over the Channel. 

We are soon upon the other coast of the pen- 
insula, consisting of a semi-circular bay, perhaps 
ten miles from headland to headland. Form- 
ing part of its shore is a smaller crescent of half 


a mile, with rocks at each end. Between them 


lies a pretty beach of fine yellowish-white sand. 
At many of the English beaches, notably Scar- 
boro, the water is dirty and unattractive, but 


LAND’S END. 
here it ripples up clear and sparkling—a verita- 
ble invocation to the bather. The gentle ripple 
is in marked contrast to the pounding breakers 
of our Long Island shores, which make a dip 
in the surf more or less of a Graeco-Roman con- 
test. 

Just above the beach is our hotel, and a hun- 
dred feet above runs the railroad, at least another 
hundred feet the post road, and still higher 
up the hills are crowned with a grove. Here a 
Cornishman, who died a hundred years ago, 
built his monument, and conceived a plan which 
would keep his memory green, He left a fund, 
the interest on which was to be applied in fur- 
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nishing fiddles and refreshments for the children 
who should in the spring-time dance in the 
grove, and such a jubilation had only recently 
taken place. 

We find the hotel new and admirably ap- 
pointed, and, as we are the only guests, we own 
it all. After an excellent dinner in a dainty 
room, we start to call upon the philosopher and 
our lady of the cows and chickens. Our path 
leads up a ravine hollowed out by a tiny brook. 
We go under a lofty arch of the railroad, and 
J. is attracted by a ruin above us, which she 
thinks must be an old castle. I relate to her 





THE LOGAN ROCK, 
how, against fierce assault, a Cornish knight 
held it stoutly for his king. She seems quite 
interested in the recital, and, when closer in- 
spection shows it to be the chimney-stack of 
a disused mine, she has nothing at hand to 
throw at me. 

Our new-made friends greet us warmly, and, 
before the light fails, take us to view the chick- 
ens of various breeds, the garden and cows, one 
of which is to be entered at the approaching fair. 
If our good wishes and kindly interest are to de- 
cide the matter, she has before this been awarded 
the prize. 

The philosopher goes with us, and we have 
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reason to suspect that his interest in the farm is 
really deeper than he admits. Our hostess in- 
sists that we indulge in some luscious straw- 
berries, served with Cornish cream that stands 
alone in great lumps, and coffee from dainty 
Italian cups. 

The dog seems uneasy and whines to be let 
out, and as we open the door he rushes for the 
hennery. We see a streak of fur disappear over 
the wall, thus explaining the mysterious disap- 
pearance of ducks the night before, and 
it is evident that Master Reynard takes an in- 
terest in the poultry whether the philosopher 
does or not, but 


two 


how the rascal managed from 


STORY 


CECII 


THE 
By 

THERE was once a passport, a beautiful docu- 
ment issued by the great and good United States 
of America, asking the protection of all foreign 
powers for its holder, whose name was duly in- 
scribed thereon, together with a description of 
his personal appearance, to be used in identify- 
ing him as the rightful owner thereof. It was 
on heavy parchment paper, was beautifully en- 
graved, bore the American eagle at the top and 
a big, red seal at the bottom, and was signed by 
the Secretary of State in his own hand, large and 
full, so that all who read might run, and still 
have no difficulty in reading. Altogether it was 
a beautiful document and its owner felt proud of 
it ; not only as a work of art, but on account of 
the protection it guaranteed him when traveling 
abroad, far from his home and kindred and all 
he held most dear. With his bright, new, beau- 
tiful passport in his pocket, he felt perfectly 
safe and knew that wherever he went and whom- 
soever he met, the American eagle would spread 
its wings over him and give him a sure protec- 
tion. 

The lovely passport was really cheap for the 
money expended on it, the owner thought, and 
he did not begrudge the one dollar and twenty- 
five cents spent in procuring it—one dollar to 
the Government and the rest to a notary—know- 
ing how priceless were the advantages to be ob- 
As he 
contemplated passing through the dominions of 
the Sultan of Turkey, however, there would be a 
slight additional expense, he was informed, but 
of course he would not object to that in view of 


tained by having it in his possession. 


OF 


OF 


B 
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the outside the 
prehensible. 
Amid artisti 
brary which is 


seven foot brick wall is incom- 


surroundings, we look over a li- 
rked by the absence of a book 
which has mad une for the philosopher. 
Charged with greetings to friends 
and co-workers philosopher's particular 
the literary mine, we leave our kindly 

hosts to climb down A light wind, 
meanwhile, has stirred it up, and it is no longer 
to the charge of A 
suppressed roar g¢ 


American 
the 
vein in 
to the sea. 


open 


tameness. low, half- 


ves indication of what may be 
and to this lullaby and in 
rising tide we sleep. 


expected on oC s10N. 
the fragrance « 


A PASSPORT. 
URLEIGH, 


tle protection the passport afforded him, as well 
ind it would 
The Sultan was a kind-hearted gen- 
tleman who wo be pleased to grant the great- 


ction to an American citizen, 


as the annoyat inconvenience 


save him. 


est possible pl 
but at the sam 
required that 

seen by the re} 
in the United St 
proval be affixed tl 
assurance doub] 


me he was a bit eccentric, and 
\merican passports should be 
sentative of the Sublime Porte 
es, and his signature and ap- 
vereto. This would only make 
sure, and of course no loyal 
citizen would 1 to expend an additional 
dollar for the certainty of being protected by his 
own Government and by that of the sick man of 
Europe. The extra dollar was cheerfully given, 
therefore, for the signature of the Turkish vice 
in New York, and very pretty it looked 
together with the two postage- stamps affixed, 
lot of French printed in green 
r-stamp, the vice consul mak- 
it the first attempt, and having 
rt with more ink and a firmer 
lly handsome enough to have 
ywner felt proud of it, and was 
to anyone who asked—and a 


consul 


not to mention 
ink with a rubb 
ing a mess of it 
to take a fresh st 
hand. It was re 
framed, and the 
ready to show it 
good many who 


lid not ask—to see it at any 
and all times, ar 


id felt that the two dollars and a 
quarter was money well expended. 

As it was also 
several pretty and 
rope, the owner « 


his intention to go through 
out-of-the-way states of Eu- 
f the beautiful passport, think- 
ing that peradventure the sovereigns of those 
same states might possess a little of the eccen- 


tricity of the Sultan of Turkey, having once 
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been under Oriental rule and still possessing a 
certain Eastern tinge, made it his business to 
inquire if such were the case, and if any addi- 
tional visas from vice consuls—with the attend- 
ant fees—were necessary in order to more fully 
secure the protection of his Government while 
traveling in untrodden paths abroad. He was 
informed by the agent of a firm of personal con- 
ductors that such was not the case, and that no 
further outlay upon that lovely passport would 
be required. Consequently, armed with the 
same elegant specimen of the work possible to 
the art preservative of arts, neatly folded and in- 
closed in a stout en- 
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velope_ superscribed 
with his name, the 
owner thereof hied 
himself to Europe, feel- 
ing sure that even if he 
went to the uttermost 
parts of the earth the 
American eagle would 





be sure to scream, or, 
at all events, drop a 
few tail-feathers when 
called upon its 
faithful son. 

In central Europe 
the passport reposed 
quietly in its envelope 
and was not brought 
out for inspection, al- 
though its owner car- 
ried it in the inside 
pocket of his coat for 
convenience, and s0 
that it might not be | 
lost, and would always ” 
be ready to hand. In ; 
the City of Buda-Pesth, 
in Hungary, however, 


by 


pmten of he Mme 


Calera. nar /at 


the ownerwas informed 
by another agent of the firm of personal conductors 
that, merely for form’s sake and to be quite on 
the safe side, it would be as well to secure an- 
other visa or two before venturing into the little 
states of Servia and Roumania, the officials of 
which did not understand English, but would 
easily comprehend a big seal printed by a rub- 
ber stamp. It might not be absolutely necessary 
to obtain these, but it were better to spend a 
dollar or two to be on the safe side, when not 
being there would cost a good deal more, and so 
the gorgeous document was taken to the vice 
consul of the United States at Buda-Pesth for 


his advice. The advice was that visas were neces- 


OPE” 
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sary, and in order that they might be the more 
easily obtained from the Servian and Rouman- 
ian vice consuls, he affixed his own—charge, 
one dollar, a smile and a shake of the hand and 
a few pleasant words thrown in. That made the 
cost of the pretty passport three and a quarter, 
and the two extra visas would bring it up to five 
and a quarter; but, then, that was nothing, in 
view of the extra protection afforded the traveler, 
and so a messenger was sent out from the hotel 
to obtain the seals and signatures of the repre- 
sentatives of Serviaand Roumania at Buda-Pesth. 
Now, it so happened that these gentlemen, not 
having sufficient offi- 
cial business to keep 
them in had 
taken up commercial 
occupations in order to 
make their 

commensurate 


funds, 


earnings 
with 

. their expenses, and, as 
commercial men, were 
not always to be found 
at their official places 
of business, so that the 


commissionaire sent out 





to obtain their signa- 
tures to the passport 
found some difficulty 
in locating them, and 
failed to connect with 
the Servian representa- 
tive until the next day, 
the date set for the 
passport owner’s de- 
from Buda- 
Then, too, the 
of a 


bp caeld tnt crs of med be ger 


Teg 
Late tale wy how! sit! fe 
“tal eS sparivord f Ipoh 


Fhe hn lite parture 
Pesth. 
services 


commis- 
sionaire cannot be had 
for nothing, and this 
particular one cost the 
holder of that finely 
engraved passport the sum of one dollar, mak- 
ing the total expenditure upon the document up 
to that time six dollars and a quarter, five times 
the original investment; but, as the protection it 
afforded was more than equal to the money laid 
out upon it, the owner was quite satisfied, and 
said nothing. 

Time and the Servian State Railway at last 
brought the owner of that passport to Belgrade, 
the white city—dirty white, you might say— 





the capital of a kingdom ruled over by a boy, 
and a headstrong, self-willed boy at that, and 
here the passport was brought out and exhibited 
to the admiring gaze of railway conductors, cus- 
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tom house officials and hotel runners, who were 
duly awed by its bright red seal and lovely en- 
gravings ; so much so, in fact, that one gentle- 
man connected with the government kept it all 
night, and a hotel porter had to be sent after it, 
at an extra cost of one dollar and a quarter. 
Total, to that time, seven-fifty for the protection 
of the great and good American eagle. Hav- 
ing been somewhat the 
beautiful passport was folded anew, put in a 
fresh envelope and consigned to the pocket of 
the owner, who fondly imagined that it would 
not have to come out again until the Roumanian 
border was reached. 
His fond imaginings 
were rudely broken in 
upon when leaving 
Belgrade on the Dan- 
ube steamer by an offi- 


recovered, creased, 





cial, who, in surly 
tones, demanded his 
pass and called it a 


‘*nashaport,’’ got very 
fiery over 
wait a 
and then 
document 
way, 


having to 
few seconds, 
folded the 
the wrong 
making new 
creases in its once un- 
ruffled surface, and 
breaking off bits of its 
gorgeous red seal in so 
However, the 
production of the doc- 
ument secured the 
right to le Servia 
—a blessing which can 
be appreciated only by 
one who has enjoyed 
it—and no complaint 
was made. 

Down the beautiful 
blue not at all blue, and only in 
one or two places beautiful— went the traveler 
with his passport, through the Iron Gate, past 
meadows green and hills bare and brown, till 
Orsova, the first 


doing. 


‘ave 


ENDORSEMENTS ON 


Danube 


toumanian town, was reached, 
and here that much imperiled passport, begin- 
ning to look old and shabby, had to be trotted 


out once more, although its owner did not 
intend to leave the steamer until another full 
day. 

Out it had to come, however, and was ad- 
mired and glared at, and had new folds made 
in it. It was finally handed back and once 


more the majesty of the American eagle was 
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manifested, and the traveler felt that his seven- 
fifty had not been spent in vain. 

What had passed before was as nothing com- 
pared to what was to follow, and the real perils 
of that precious passport were yet to begin. 
They started at Giurgin, a miserable little jump- 
ing-off-place of a town on the river, the landing- 
place for the steamers, and the connecting place 
for the railroad to Bucharest. Here a gorge- 
ously arrayed person in authonty demanded the 
passport and kept it, intimating by gestures that 
he would return it at his convenience. Owing 
to circumstances that occupied the’ traveler’s 
mind for an hour, be- 
ing obliged to drive to 
the village, a mile or 
two distant, to obtain 
| change for a French 

banknote, the stupid 
railroad officials refus- 
| 
| 


a ied | 


Ai on 


Seatuatiw 341896 





Ud Verran, 
bed Cont . 


ing to take either that 
or a Bank of England 
note, the passport was 
forgotten until just be- 
Then 
| it was anxiously 
sought, and its return 

9 2 vigorously demanded. 
* It was not forthcom- 
ing, and yards of Rou- 
manian were shouted 
at its owner in expla- 
nation of its disappear- 


fore train-time. 





ance. As a knowledge 
of the language of 


Roumania was not one 
of the traveler’s accom- 
plishments, 


a 


shouting 
did no more good than 
speaking in an ordi- 
nary tone, which piece 


al 


B real 


BACK OF 


PASSPORT, . . : 
of information was im- 


parted to the shouters in choice French, and 
in English that was not so choice, the result 
being that after the train had been kept waiting 
for ten minutes some one, evidently in authority, 
said in French that the passport would be sent 
by post to Bucharest, the owner’s name and 
address being duly taken down. Some persons 
lie much better than others, and this official was 
a pastmaster in the art of disguising falsehood 
to the semblance of truth. The 
passport was not returned until its owner had 
spent a dollar and seventy-five cents for tele- 
ra guide, ten cents in postage, 
two days of mental agony and a vast amount of 


give it 


SO as 


grams, a franc f 
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THE TURKISH PASS. 


brain tissue, to say nothing of the peril to his 
soul by the use of language not generally con- 
sidered polite, and then it was not returned to 
him at all, but to the office of the American 
representative, and without the slightest expla- 
nation. Cost, to this juncture, ten dollars and 
fifteen cents, passport soiled and rumpled, and 
its protective powers greatly lessened in the esti- 
mation of its owner, who was beginning to think 
that he would have fared better without ‘it. 

Glad to get away from a town where he had 
had such unpleasant experiences, the owner 
stuck his passport, now called a ‘‘ passaporta,”’ 
in his pocket, and took a train for the nearest 
Black Sea port, whence he meant to sail for 
Constantinople, but once more that blessed doc- 
ument brought its perils, for he was not allowed 
to set his foot on the steamer until he had 
shown it. It was getting to be a regular old 
man of the sea by this time, but worse things 
were to come. Had he known them, it is quite 
likely that the traveler would have forthwith 
taken himself and passport to more civilized 
lands, and would have given Turkey a very wide 
birth. Even now his opinion of the protection 
afforded by an American passport amounted to 
very little, and he declared to himself that if 


this were protection he was going in for free 
trade at once. 

Arrived at Constantinople at last, the luckless 
owner of that precious passport, with its flaming 
seal and its rampant eagle, was subjected to in- 
dignities he had not dreamed of. His baggage 
was examined to the last scrap and everything 
turned inside out, his private letters were 
opened and read, and his newspapers and maga- 
zines—harmless enough, and merely kept to 
pass the time on train or steamer—were confis- 
cated, as perhaps containing matter uncompli- 
mentary to the Turk. The traveler wished de- 
voutly that they had, and if his further wishes 
had been carried out the geographical position of 
Turkey would now be materially changed, its 
climate would be much too warm for comfort, 
and the Sultan would be a partner with Mephis- 
topheles in the business of keeping a furnace, 
while every Moslem in Turkey or elsewhere 
would find baggy trousers, flowing robes and 
heelless slippers decidedly uncomfortable in 
view of the change in the weather. 

If the owner of that flamboyant passport 
found getting into Turkey attendant with peril, 
he also discovered that getting out again was 
fully as bad, and that the protection given by 
his passport, which was still piling up the ex- 
pense account against him, was really no protec- 
tion whatever. It was all right to have an 
American passport with its proper risas to enter 
Turkey ; but, to leave it, the traveler discovered 
that a Turkish pass, issued by the Minister of 
Police, was indispensable. 

More expense, more time, more waste of vital 
energy and brain forces. Cost of that passport, 
close upon fifteen dollars, and the protection get- 
ting smaller and smaller every day. The traveler 
had an entirely new experience of the peril of being 
possessed of a passport. He had to spend time 
and money, had his name spelled wrong, and, in 
order to get away from Constantinople, either to 
go deeper into Turkey, or to go at once to 
Europe ; was given a cheap little poorly printed 
document, worth about ten cents a hundred, for 
which he paid a couple of dollars, besides a fee 
to his own American consul, and every time he 
entered a Turkish port it was not his fine 
American passport that was recognized, but the 
other miserable affair, written in outlandish 
characters that had to be read backward, and 
dated twelve days behind the rest of the world. 

The traveler, saddened and made wiser by ex- 
perience, stuck his once-beautiful passport in 
his pocket, and never took it out again while in 
the domain of the Sultan, and it now lies in 





FETISH 


some forgotten nook in the owner’s apartments, 
no longer a pride and a glory, no longer a shield 
to protect him on his way through foreign lands, 
but instead a reminder of the slight import- 
ance of such things after all, and the owner is 
confident that money and a bold impertinence 
would carry him through better than all the 
passports in the world. In 
the 


fact, he knows it 
his travels, he ran 
across an old ignoramus of a farmer from one of 


now, for, in course of 


FETISH HOUSE 


WORSHIP 
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the Western States, doing the tour of the Holy 
Land, and he had no passport whatever, did not 
even know what one was, and could barely read 
and write, and 
with no trouble 


he got through the country 
ind now that traveler has more 
faith in his own cheek, developed and hardened 
by bitter exper e, than in his passport, which 
has already cost him a dozen times the money 
originally spent on it, and might, if he persisted 


in using it, end in his complete financial ruin. 


AT KUMASSI. 


FETISH WORSHIP IN ASHANTI. 


THE Fetish House of Kumassi, of which we 
give our readers an illustration, really forms 
part of, or rather an adjunct to, the King of 
Ashanti’s Palace, and in it are practiced the 
barbaric ceremonies of his religion, if such it 
ean for a called. What the par- 
ticular fetish may mean at any given time rests 


moment be 


solely with the fetish-men or priests to explain. 


The structure itself-is built of wattle, daubed 
both inside and out with a thick stucco of clay, 
the exterior being ornamented with rough mold- 
ings, some of which, as in the porch entering 
the building, are pierced to show the various 
forms of birds and animals used in the design. 
The upper part of the outer walls is white- 
washed, the lower part, for a few feet above the 
ground, is colored with red earth. The outer 
door is carefully screened with thick cloths, and 
the roof is of thatch. Inside we find little orna- 


mentation, unless we can consider the skulls, 


thigh-bones and jawbones which are attached to 
the inner frame of the door and the walls, and 
the stains of blood everywhere, in the light of 
decorations. Around the apartment are ranged 
the fetishes or gods themselves. Here we have 
a rudely carved figure, armed with a gun and 
dagger, which has doubtless some potent in- 
fluence in war, whilst close by is the semblance 
of a woman’s head with an expression on her 
countenance worthy of Bellona herself. There 
again the leopard figures, the spots carefully 
burnt into his wooden careass, which probably 
plays an important part when proceedings in- 
volving extra cunning, treachery and ferocity are 
in hand. Huge figures of men 
ecuted without the suspicion of 


and women, ex- 
a regard for de- 
cency, which preside over orgies perfectly inde- 
scribable, are in and earthen balls 
stuck all over with feathers, rude presentations 
of birds, and cabalashes, or gourds, full of what 


evidence ; 
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we should term rubbish, tell tales of propitiatory 
offerings to the spirits of departed ancestors or 
minor fetishes. These tales can only be told by 
the human demons who are a terror to the peo- 
ple through their profession of occult power, 
That human sacrifice plays an important part in 
the fetishman’s trade is well known, though it is 
doubtful whether these sacrifices are of so fre- 
Still, 
we know that during certain ceremonies, when 
the king is carried through the main thorough- 
fares of the town, no man dare appear in the 
streets or look out of his house under pain of de- 


quent occurrence as is generally believed. 
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When the king dies certain of his people— 
those who may have had the misfortune to be born 
on the same day, and those associated with him 
during his lifetime—are dispatched to accompany 
him to the land of spirits, whilst the messengers 
who convey the news of his death to the sur- 
rounding feudatory kings and chiefs are instantly 


beheaded on delivering their message, in order 
that they may inform the deceased of the grief 
his departure has caused. Prisoners of war are, 
however, the principal victims offered up to the 
insatiable fetish, though these are too valuable 
as slaves to be slaughtered wholesale, as have 


capitation. often been represented, 


THE PATRIOT’S WIDOW. 


By MINNA IRVING. 
Own the wall of the manor her portrait is hung, 
With a prim little cap on her tresses of brown, 
Her boy at her knee, and a book in her hand, 
And a rose in the breast of her dimity gown. 
A rusty old sabre beneath it is swung, 
And a sash that is dropping in tatter and shred. 
But the sash and sabre one summer of yore 
Were dyed in the blood of the troopers in red. 


The hilltops were veiled in the midst of the dawn 

And the British were hiding in hollow and wood; 
The roads were deserted, the fields were forlorn, 

And the corn and the roses were dabbled with blood, 
When home to the manor my grandfather came 

To see his young bride—for they lately were wed— 
But he fell at the gate, for he bore in his heart 

A bullet—a gift of a trooper in red, 


She heard in the garden the neigh of his steed, 
And she found him, alas! in the lilies and dew, 
The pallor of death on his lips and his brow, 
And a slow-spreading stain on his jacket of blue. 
She stooped in the dust for his sabre and sash : 
“Tt is not a time to be weeping,” she said, 
As straight to her white-curtained chamber she went, 
‘I am widowed to-day by the troopers in red.” 


She discarded the roses that drooped at her belt 

With her comb and her necklace of silver and gold, 
Her amethyst satin and kerchief of lace 

She left as a prey to the moth and the mold. 
In the cloak of a Quaker she folded her form, 

With a look, and a kiss, and a tear for the dead, 
She leaped on the back of the riderless steed, 

And was off on the trail of the troopers in red. 


Where the cedars were dark on the crest of the bill, 
Or garlands of ivy embosomed the dell, 
Awake on the march, or asleep in the camp, 
By the sword of a tireless avenger they fell. 
It was only a lad in a mantle of gray 
Who gave them no quarter, and smiled as they plead, 
But he bathed in their bodies the blue of his blade 
Till it dripped with the blood of the troopers in red! 
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VIEW IN WESTPHALIA, 


FROM THE PAINTING 


A COLLECTION 
TWO 


By F. G. 


IN 


Mr. C. F. Yerkes, a leading resident of Chi- 
cago, has formed collections of works of art on 
what may be truly called a Transatlantic scale. 
In numbers and variety, at least, if not in their 
intrinsic this 
learn from photographs 
quite fit to rank with most of the 
larger European private collections where an- 
cient 


value and renown, gentleman’s 


gatherings are, as we 


and otherwise, 


and modern examples have been selected 
by means of taste 
sums of money. 


judgment, care, and great 


Mr. Yerkes’s gallery is distinguished for the 
rapidity with which: it has been formed, as well 
as on account of the number of good and re- 
nowned pieces it comprises. The former char- 


ot 


acteristic of its history is less remarkable in Chi- 
cago—where everything is recent, if not new, the 
very name of the city not occurring in the ‘‘ En- 
glish Cyclopedia of Geography,’ a standard work 


of its kind, published in 1854—than England, 


where picture collecting in the modern way dates 
from the time of Henry VIIL., if not earlier, as, 


no doubt, it should do; and where the royal 


collection still contains examples which, long 


OF 
PAPERS. 


STEPHENS. 


BY HOBBEMA. 
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must 


foreign renow 
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Meisso1 


Dupré, 


where 
Diaz, 
and | 
and T 
even De } 


Knaus, 
Corot, 
and 
France, Delar 


d that 


of the same category. 


MASTERS. 


discovered, were owned by 


it must, with regard to this 
Mr. Yerkes’s 


omposed of modern French 


] 


whereas 


venticity of which is beyond 


distinction is fully shared by 
As to 
English and American taste 


readers may be surprised to 


et} 


ICe, 


now so rife, of buying 


res even for British collections 


d from 1854. In that year 
pretty little French gal- 


London, and filled it with 


of high character by men of 


had 


country, 


ten of whom 
that 
Bouguereau, 


t one in 


presented in 
and 


Daubigny, 


Gerome, 
Rosa Bonheur, 


Jules Breton, Rousseau, 
were practically unknown, 
is, the great Rembrandt of 


ind Delacroix, the very poles 
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THE RESURRECTION OF LAZARUS, 
FROM THE PAINTING BY REMBRANDT. 


of modern art, and Ingres, who was a sort of 
frozen Raphael, were hardly talked about and 
their works were seldom seen. Innocent Eng- 
lishmen before then looked upon Louis Gaillait 
and Ary Scheffer as great painters, 4nd the 
‘“Woman Taken in Adultery,” of Signol, who 
had been a pupil of Gros and who won the 
Grand Prix in 1830, was, by an engraving only, 
the best known modern French work of ambi- 
tious art. 

Until 1865, when he had three pictures in the 
French Gallery, Mr. Alma-Tadema, so far as Eng- 
lishmen were coneerned, was not. In the mean- 
time, the Art Treasures Exhibition at Manches- 
ter, in 1857, had contained by Troyon, Dela- 
roche, Grauet, Vernet, Fichel, Chavet, Plassau 
and Meissonier a picture apiece, which attracted 
comparatively little heed in that stupendous as- 
semblage ; and the International Exhibition of 
1862, which comprised works of Breton, Corot, 
Henriette Brown, Ingres, Bouguereau, Dela- 
roche, Gérome, Meissonier, Diaz, Troyon, De- 


camps and others, attest 
that growing interest of 
Britons in French art 
which has since developed 
with amazing force. As 
to the United States, the 
representatives of Mr. 
Gambart tell me that, 
even in 1864, after all 
the world had been to 
Hyde Park, that renown- 
ed dealer's agent had 
great difliculty in dispos- 
ing of his cargo of Rosa 
Bonheurs, Meissoniers, 
and the like, which were 
not vamped up things 
and copies, such as are 
rife in this country, but 
capital pieces and of the 
choicest art. 

It is evident from the 
‘atalogues of Mr. Yerkes’s 
and other American gath- 
erings, so rapidly has the 
taste for them spread, that 
in these treasuries exist 
a greater number of fine 
French and Belgian ex- 
amples than even Eng- 
land can boast of. The 
best of these collections 
in the Western States is, 
I believe, that to which 
we have now, thanks to the courtesy of its 
founder, an opportunity for describing. 

If, as is already shown, there was, till less 
than a generation since, difficulty in disposing 
even among the millionaires of the country of 
choice, brilliant and authenticated modern in- 
stances of the sort, how much greater must have 
been the task of finding collectors of such recon- 
dite, easily questionable, and not always attrac- 
tive things as pictures bearing the names of the 
greater masters of old, such as, on account of his 
success in bringing them together, distinguish 
the gallery of Mr. Yerkes? That success, and 
the courage and iudgment they affirm, entitle the 
owner to the thankful recognition of all art-lovers. 
The catalogue informs us that the San Donato, 
Heytesbury, Woodburn, Soltikoff, Imperial 
Russian, Redleaf, Periére, Calonne, Demidoff, 
Kilmorey, Leigh Court, Royal Dutch, Smeeth van 
Alphen, Galitzin, and other less known galleries 
have furnished the Yerkes Collection with more 
or fewer of its examples. To that catalogue I 





A COLLECTION 


am bound to refer to as an authority for the 
names the 
tures, as well as for the titles of the works them- 
selves, and I do not always feel myself at liberty to 
accept these names and titles, although it is be- 
yond question that the majority of each cate- 
gory are not open to challenge. 

The collection contains but a few examples of 


Ol 


yainters concerned in these pic- 
| 


the Italian schools, while among the most con- 
spicuous of these, here engraved with Raphael’s 
name, is the most important and the most beau- 
tiful. The original, which 
by 94 inches, 
perhaps the apocryphal ‘‘ Two Mice,’’ bearing 
the name of the Urbinate. 
the figures, 


measures 74 inches 


is the smallest instance, except 


The composition of 
at once fine, compact and character- 
istic of the school to which the work undoubt- 
edly belongs, us how much all the 
members of that school owed to Fra Bartolom- 
execution, surface, and touch of 


reminds 


meo, while the 
the whole are, so far as a good and large photo- 


graph can show, strongly reminiscent of Peru- 
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gino, and ther of Raphael himself at the 
t was possible for him to have 
painted such a work. Intrinsically, the charm 
of the design is great, and it is due to the spirit, 
of the 


rprised, he seems 


only period wl 


freshness Infant Saviour’s 
to shrink 
St. John, who is supported by 
The title of the picture 
rd is a sparrow, a fact which 
| itself to our knowledge of the 

, while there exist number- 

the ‘*Solly Madonna,’’ now 
del Car- 
s now in the Uffizi, where a 
lem of sorrow, appropriately 


and grace 
action half-s 
from the bird w 
St. Anne, offers t 
affirms that tl 
does not comn 


subject of the 


as, 


him. 


less examples, 
at Berlin, and Raj 
dellino,’’ 


goldfinch, an 


} 


yhael’s ‘* Madonna 
whiel 
occurs. Som ments of the painting before 
ties to ascribe it to Garofalo, 
the Ferrarese master, whose typical St. Anne is 
like that ch obtains in this instance. 
In support of this ascription it has been urged 
that the unusu 


us may indue 


very 


smallness of the work, and its 
history, which states that it was formerly in the 


PARTY. 
BY PETER DE HOOGHE. 
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THE HOLY FAMILY AND THE SPARROW, 
FROM THE PAINTING BY RAPHAEL, 


possession of the ‘‘ Crossibili’’ family of Ferrara, 
are favorable. Neither Passavant nor Crowe and 
Cavaleaselle mention ‘‘The Holy Family with 
the Sparrow’’ in the catalogue of Raphael’s 
works. If it is his, it must have been’ painted 
about 1504-6, and before the Bridgewater Ma- 
donna. Among other pictures by Italian masters 
in the Yerkes Collection, two of Guardi’s ‘‘ Views 
of Venice’’ may be named as commendable. 
Turning now to the schools of the Low Coun- 
tries, with pictures belonging to both of which 
this collection is numerously furnished, I find 
described in the catalogue not fewer than three 
Frank Halses, comprising ‘‘A Portrait of a 
Woman,”’ which is dated 1635, when this ad- 
mirable and original master was in his prime, 
and his aged sitter wore the costume of her 
youth, of black silk and a stiff white ruff, such 
as the master of Haarlem delighted to depict 
with an incomparable brush and magic touches. 
The second Hals shown, ‘‘ The Violin Plaver,”’ 
is a little boy wearing a fur cap and a black 


jacket, playing on a fiddle and 
singing with that extraordinary 
animation the artist always im- 
parted to his pictures which, 
by the way, are invariably 
portraits painted ad virum. 
This work bears the usual ‘“ F. 
H.’’ in a monogram, and is 
lozenge-shaped. The third in- 
stance is the companion of 
the second, and represents 
“The Singing Girl,’’ holding 
in her left hand a book from 
which she is chanting aloud 
while beating time with her 
disengaged hand. Few collec- 
tions, even in England, where 
a large proportion of Hals’s 
works are to be found, con- 
tain so many as three genuine 
specimens of his art. The his- 
tory of this master is remark- 
able in illustrating the influ- 
ence of fashion as to the com- 
merciai value of paintings. So 
highly appreciated in his own 
day was Hals that Vandyck 
himself, as the well-known 
anecdote attests, paid him a 
visit of admiration and in- 
quiry, but his reputation de- 
clined so completely that in 
1762 ‘* A Music Conversation ”’ 
of his, which belonged to Sir 
L. Schaub, fetched only $150, and in 1819 ‘‘A 
Lady’s Portrait’’ obtained at the Besborough 
Up to 1870 no Hals is recorded 
as having realized $500, while I have seen a good 
specimen knocked down for $70. In 1885, so 
greatly had fashion changed, ‘‘ A Portrait of a 
Gentleman,’’ by the irresistible Frank, found a 
purchaser to give $5,000 for it. At present a 
much higher price might be looked for a similar 
example. Such are the vicissitudes of the auc- 


sale but $60. 


tion rooms. Two river pieces, by Jan Van Goyen, 
come next in chronological order in the collec- 
tion at Chicago. They are both signed, and one 
of them is dated 1647, the other 1653, when the 
artist was at his best. 

A remarkable picture in this collection is by 
Rembrandt — the ‘Philemon and Baucis,’’ to 
which Dr. Bode, a first-rate witness, gave his im- 
‘Smith’s No. 194.’’ It is signed and 
dated 1658, and represents the visit of Jupiter 
and Hermes to the cottage of the aged and hos- 


pr matur, 


pitable Phrygians to whom these gods granted 
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the extraordinary boon that they should die at the 
same the one tree, 
the other an oak. The print by T. Watson, 
1772, has added to the reputation of this paint- 
ing. The next 


* and ascribed 


moment ; became a linden 


important instance in question, 
to Rembrandt, is here reproduced 
The highly 


design of this piece reminds me of 


as ‘* The Resurrection of Lazarus.’’ 
characteristi 


Jan Lievens’s composition of the same subject, 


which is preserved in an etching of incomparable 


grandeur and energy, and most distinctly in- 
spired by his great exemplar, the stupendous 
master of Amsterdam. The print before me 
illustrates the Rembrandt so completely, that it 
only requires to be called to the 
of the arms and turban hanging on 
the wall above the grave which is yielding up its 
dead. 


attention 
quaintness 


No one but Rembrandt would have put 
them there, and none but he could have added 
them without making his picture look ridiculous. 
The turban is, probably, that which the master 
more than once painted on his own head, while 
the sword and quiver seem to have belonged to 


that amazing collection of ‘‘ curiosities,’’ which, 
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S 95 
as the sale catalogue of the unfortunate painter's 
goods affirms, it was his wont to gather in his 
load The 
other Rembrandts at Chieago are the ‘‘ Portrait 
of a Rabbi,’’ belonged to the Demidoff 
and Leigh Cot tions, and the very im- 
portant ‘‘ Port: Joris de Caulery,’’ a Dutch 


workshops an his chests with. 


sea captain, w holding an arquebuss, ‘and, 
wearing a baldric athwart 
erly in the collection of the 
and dated 1652, this capital 
r to the ** Oud-Holland ”’ of 
uund the captain’s will, be- 
the son of the latter. Vos- 
tembrandt,’’ so says 
Yerkes Collection ; but I 
to find the reference in that 
on the other hand, I discover 
Rembrandt’’ of M. E. Michel, 
127, of which book the text 
tain de 


to support his 
his shoulder. 
Holla 


piece Was, acc 


King of 


Dr. Brodius, wl 
queathed in 1640 


= ee 
nis 


maer mentions it in 
the catalogue of the 
have not been ab! 
capital book, wh 
a cut of it in th 

Paris, 1893, pag 
tells us that C 

had a mania for 
which 


Caulery seems to have 
wing his portrait painted, for 
purpose employed M. Uytenbroéck, 
J. Lievens, P. Levire, Vandyck and Rembrandt. 
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As 1632 was the year of ‘‘The Anatomy Les- 
son,’ and the portraits of Coppenol, the Pelli- 
cornes, and the *‘ Jewish Bride,’’ to say nothing 
of the great etching of ‘‘The Raising of Laz- 
arus,’’ De Caulery’s likeness belongs to one of 
the most important epochs in Rembrandt's life. 
The technique of the picture, being firm, clear, 
highly finished and soft, agrees exactly with tiat 
of the above-named masterpieces, affirms the 
originality of the piece ; and being painted when 
Rembrandt was only twenty-six years of age, it 
attests that while flinching from no labor in fin- 
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tade was never tired of painting, especially after 
he ceased to work in the mood of his brother 
Adriaan, he proved the extent of his resources 
by never repeating himself, nor allowing his art 
to become threadbare. What may be called his 
standard piece, and as such fit to serve as a 
touchstone of the genuineness of works ascribed 
to him, is the famous ‘‘ Village Scene,’’ formerly 
in the Choiseul, Erard and Peel Collection, and 
now No, 847 in the National Gallery. Genuine 
paintings of Isaac Van Ostade are, owing to his 
short life, and despite his amazing industry, 
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FROM THE PAINTING BY DAVID TENIERS THE YOUNGER, 


ishing his work, he did not prepare himself for 
greatness in the mode of some of our modern 
masters, who, affecting the slap-dash of Impres- 
sionism, never finish anything, and by begin- 
ning where Rembrandt left off, signalize their 
modesty and industry. 

The influence of Rembrandt is strongly marked 
in the small pictures by Isaac Van Ostade (1621 
—1649), respectively nained ‘ Interior of a Sta- 
ble’’ and the ‘‘ Itinerant Musician,’’ which, in 
the collection before us, come next in chrono- 
logical order. 
these examples are such as the younger Van Os- 


While the subjects of each of 


comparatively rare. Less excellent as a painter 
of color and tone than his elder brother—who, 
by the way, was a pupil of F. Hals and the hus- 
band of Van Goyen’s sister—Isaac’s genuine 
works are only a little less scarce than those of 
A. Brouwer, another follower of Rembrandt, 
and, perhaps, the most admirable painter of sub- 
jects such as were affected by the brothers Van 
Ostade, of whom the senior lived to be seventy- 
five years old. Accordingly, as no man ex- 
ceeded him in industry, the output of Adriaan 


was far more numerous than that of Isaac. It is 


weil known that, despite the great differences be- 
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tween the works of the brothers, a number of the 
productions of the younger man have been given 
by dealers to the elder, who was always better 
known and more popular.  Isaac’s paintings 
almost invariably exceed in the brownness of 
their shadows, which are not quite in harmony 
with the paleness of the carnations, and, in these 
respects, they are inferior to the productions of 
Adriaan. Mr. Yerkes has a capital specimen of 
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‘ 


master 


the latter 
which is reproduced here. 


in his ‘‘ Boors Regaling’’— 
The collection of Mr. 
Yerkes comprises not fewer than three works as- 
cribed to Adriaan Van Ostade; they are ‘‘ The 
Old Toper,’’ Smith’s Supplement, No. 6, signed 
and dated 1651; the above-named 
galing,’’ Smith’s Supplement, No. 57; and 

Barn,’’ from the Demidoff Col- 
ind dated 1652. 


‘* Boors Re- 


** Dancing in t] 
lection, signed 
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THE CONQUERING HERO. 


By 

Ir was such a pretty scene! The trees had the 
abundance of verdant leafage that belongs to 
happy June; the grass seemed more than usu- 
ally rich and green, and the wild flowers more 
abundant than ever before—there was a rural 
bridge over a deep, rushing stream that fed a 
mill-dam some distance beyond; and roses clam- 
bered over the broken rails of the bridge, and 
twined their wild tendrils about an old tree near 
by, against which was a rustic seat. On the 
rustic seat was another rose—a very sweet and 
fresh and lovely rose in white muslin, with a 
Marie Antoinette fichu across breast and 
knotted at the waist, and a wide Leghorn hat on 
her head that shaded her eyes so cleverly that 


her 


no beholder could guess that tears were rising 
there from time to time and dropping on the 
white mull kerchief. And this had happened so 
often that the rose might very well be said to be 
washed in dew. 

Her name was Kate, and she was very angry 
with herself because the tears would fall despite 
all the indignant things she was saying to herself 
in the effort to stop their flow, till at last she 
started to-her feet in a dreadful pet, and began 
to walk up and down, crushing the wild flowers 
under her feet. But that could not continue, 
for she was a very sweet little woman, and could 
not hurt even a flower without regretting it ; and 
presently she bent her graceful figure and pulled 
the wild anemones and the few late violets, and, 
having reached the rustic seat, she added a rose 
or two and sat down. 

‘It's a perfectly lovely morning !’’ she mur- 
mured, and pinned the flowers among the folds 
of the mull kerchief. ‘‘I wonder where she has 
taken the child, because——’”’ 

She stopped and looked anxiously about till 
she saw, in the distance, the maid and the little 

Vol. XLIV. —7. 
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boy rambling among the trees, and apparently 
absorbed in gathering wild flowers and chasing 
butterflies ; and the music of the child’s laugh- 
ter was borne to her on the soft, perfumed sum- 
It was a heavenly sound—a sound 
to gladden any mother’s heart ; but Kate Selden 
sighed, and drew from her belt a closely crum- 
pled piece of paper, which she had thrust there 
in fierce impatience ; and as she looked at it the 
tears, which had not retreated very far, again 
rose to her eyes. 

‘*Oh, I’m just a dreadful fool !’’ she thought ; 
‘*a silly, silly little simpleton! And I’m glad 
he is late, for | wouldn’t have him know, for 
anything in this world, that I cared enough to 
cry And, smoothing out the crumpled 
paper, she began to read the written words once 
more, though she already knew them by heart. 


mer breeze. 


‘Tf you will see me on Wednesday we can talk the 
matter over. I have spoken with my lawyer, and he 
has consulted with yours, and a separation can be ar- 
ranged without any publi¢ seandal—at least, I hope so. 
I would call at house, but I know your mother 
hates me worse than ever now, and it would only cause 
ascene. So, if 
close by the bridge—you know where we used to meet 
in the old happy days—ah, Kate, if you would only let 
me tell you everything, you would find that I am not 
but I won’t speak of that. 
I know you wish to leave me, and I 
no defense. Yes, you shall keep the boy, 

law would give him to me if I 
right. But I don’t care to call it 
my right—no, in that I yield to you entirely. I believe 
a child belongs to his mother first, and before all 

Therefore I give him to you without asking 
what the law might say about it. But I do ask that 
you will let me see him as often as I may wish, for I 
love him, dear—yes, though you may not believe it, 
Kate, I love him next to his mother, who is still the 
dearest on earth to me. There, I didn’t mean to say 
that ; but it tten, and let it stay so. I will not 
offend you again ; but be there on Wednesday, any time 


will come to the old rustic seat 


so very much to blame 
Because, of course 
will make 
though I beliey 


chose to fight for 1 


others. 


is wri 
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before noon. I won’t be later than eleven, and we can 
arrange all the business details—the lawyers will do 
the rest.” 

And by this time the tears were brimming 
over, but she wiped them softly away ; and, in- 
stead of crushing the paper as before, she folded 
it very smoothly and slipped it inside her cor- 
sage, where she could feel it rise and fall beneath 
the hurried beating of her heart. 

‘‘T’m glad he’s late,’’ she repeated ; ‘‘ I’m 
very glad he’s late.’’ And then she looked at 
her watch and found it was not quite half past 
ten. ‘*Oh, he isn’t late, after all—I must have 
been very early—I will go and find Annette and 
the child.”’ And as she rose there was the 
crackling of a twig under a hasty footstep, and 
Kate Selden stood face to face with her husband. 
He was very pale, and his lips looked pallid and 
drawn with the effort to keep from trembling. 
She had flushed deeply when their eyes met, but 
now the color ebbed away from her girlish face, 
and she said, confusedly : 

‘‘T am so glad!—I mean, not to keep you 
waiting. You see I am here first.’’ 

‘* You are very good,’ he said ; ‘‘ but you are 
always good. You got my letter?’ 

‘Oh, yes, or I wouldn’t have known you 
were coming here.’’ She moved backward a 
step, and was very glad to drop into the old rus- 
tic seat. ‘‘ It is very generous of you, Sidney, to 
agree to everything, and particularly about Baby.”’ 

“It is all I can do now—to try and please 
you,’’ he answered, weakly ; and the perspira- 
tion was like dew on his brow. He took off his 
hat and stammered something about its being 
‘Cawfully hot.”’ 

‘‘Yes; perhaps you have walked fast—it is 
very warm, and you look tired. Won’t you sit 
down?’ She moved a little further away to 
make room for him, and he dropped into the 
place beside her. 

‘‘We used to say there was just room enough 
for two,’’ he said, with a smile, and she turned 
her head away—perhaps to pluck a rose, for she 
snapped one off short and then threw it away. 

‘‘Am I to see Baby to-day ?”’ he asked, after a 
few moments of awkward silence. ‘‘I haven't 
seen him, you know, since——’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes,’? she answered, hurriedly, and, 
looking about, ‘‘there they are, he and An- 
nette, yonder in the woods; they are coming 
this way. Oh, Sidney,’’ she cried, suddenly 
turning toward him, ‘‘how could you? I can 
never, never forgive you !’ 

‘*T could never dare to ask you !’’ 
They were almost the very words of Pauline 


and Claude. She remembered in a moment that 
it had been the first play Sidney had taken her 
to see after they were married ; and how often 
they had laughed at that pair of lovers, each dy- 
ing to forgive and be forgiven, and neither dar- 
ing to say the right word. She used to think 
she could never be so foolish as that, and now— 
it was getting very awkward, for this was a far 
more serious matter, and she knew that she 
could never forgive ! What woman could ? 

And then she heard the laughter and shouts 
of little Sidney, who had just caught sight of his 
father, and was now running wildly to welcome 
him. It was a fortunate interruption to a scene 
that was nearing a painful climax, and she was 
very glad to take a step or two toward the laugh- 
ing boy, who was already flying across the bridge, 
followed by his nurse ; then there was a crash, a 
shriek ; the side of the bridge was gaping out- 
ward ; the maid stood wringing her hands ; and 
the golden curls, that had floated for a moment 
above the rushing water, were gone ! 

It was so sudden, so inexplicable, that the 
frantic mother could not realize at first what had 
happened. When she did, the air resounded 
with her agonized cries, and it was the nurse- 
girl who was the first to see that Selden had al- 
ready reached his child, just in time. 

‘*Courage, ma’am, courage !’’ the girl whis- 
pered, while she supported her mistress. ‘‘ See— 
he is safe! His father has him—look, look ! the 
darling has his arms about the master’s neck, an’ 
he’s hugging an’ kissing of him just as if nothing 
had happened at all !”’ 

The girl assisted her mistress back to the little 
rustic seat, and when the father and child had 
reached the young mother, little Sidney was al- 
ready laughing with delight ; and as he put one 
dripping arm about her neck, he drew her close 
till her face touched her husband’s face. 

‘*Kate,’’ whispered Selden—‘ Kate, may I 
beg forgiveness now ?’’ 

“Oh, Sidney! I have been so proud and 
heartless! I was jealous, and vain—and—and— 
I wouldn’t listen to you, 
and all the time I knew you never cared for that 
woman ! 





so selfish and unfair ! 


Can you forgive me, too?’’ 

‘Just give me a chance, that’s all,’’ and then 
two pairs of arms met and clasped each other 
close about the Conquering Hero, who seemed to 
find himself quite suddenly an object of only 
secondary importance. 

It then occurred to Annette that Master Sid- 
ney would have a dreadful cold unless his drip- 
ping garments were changed immediately ; so 
she carried him off pursuit in of dry clothing. 
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From the Painting by Lodovico Pogliaghi. 
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“SHE BRIGHTEST BLOSSOMS , FRESH AND NEw, 
AAND STARS THAT TWINKLE— SUCH A THRONG ! 
J'vE WAVING TREES, 
AND LANDS AND SEAS, 
AND BALMY AIR, AnD SPARKLING DEW: 
J'LL SELL WITROUT RESERVE To You — 
Come , YOU SHALL HAVE THEM For A 
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HAVE ‘To BREW MYSELF A STO 
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JM Weary, AND T BEND WITH CARE: 
me WEARY , ANp MY HAIR IS WHITE: 
EVE BREWED Me PLENTY, AND To SPARE — 
TAY STORE EXCEEDS my APPETITE ' 
INOW WHITHER. WENT 
JHE WENCH CONTENT ? 
HER OFFER , AS MESEEMS , WAS FAIR, + + + 
ANAS! BYE SOUGHT HER EV'RYWHERE ; 
HER WARES HAVE VANISHED From MY SiGuT '” 


“ ’ 
PAY WARES ARE SOLD anp GONE” SHE SAID 
“TO SOME — (THE WISER ,T’LL ENgace!)- 
“PHAT SPAKE ME FAIR, AND WERE NOT WED 
TO BREWING TROUBLES For THEIR AGE. 
SO GET THEE IN 5 ENJOY THY STORE; 
OLD ACE 15 KNOCKING AT THY Poor! ” 


JAS. FE SULLIVAN. 
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JOHANNA SOPHRONIA’S 


One® stormy evening, several years ago, a com- 
pany of miners met in the cabin of Billy Grimes, 
which was the most pretentious house in the lit- 
tle settlement at the Barlow Mines. It contained 
two rooms, and stood a quarter of a mile away 
from the other cabins. They were seated around 
the fire, telling stories of their past life. Phil 
had recounted some of his wild adventures, and 
George had just finished a tale of a narrow 
escape he made in Texas, when he turned 
around and said, ‘‘ Now, Billy, we have never 
heard you ae a story ; did you never have an 
adventure ‘ 

sl hew ! how the wind blows! That’s the 
loudest thunder we've had this year! But go 
on with your story, Billy.”’ 

** Well, boys,’’ said Billy, ‘‘l’ve been think- 
ing all the evening of something that happened to 
me, just ten years ago to-night. This thunder- 
storm brings it back to my mind so vividly that 
I cannot refrain from telling you, even if it does 
make you think less of me.”’ / 

He then told the following story : 

It was just ten years ago to-night, when I at- 
tempted to commit a crime that would have 
made me sorry all my life, and I suppose ‘I 
would have done it ifa helping hand had not 
been reached out to save me. 

I had been hard luck for almost a year ; 
everything I undertook to make a living seemed 
to be a failure. One afternoon I was walking 
the streets of an Eastern city, and I tell you, 
boys, I felt desperate. I had just heard that 


day that my sister was sick and needed money, 
and I had none to send her. I looked up and 
noticed a gentleman put a roll of money in his 
pocket, as he came down the steps of the savings 
bank. 


I followed him to his home, which was a 
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comfortable-looking house in the suburbs, and 
lingered around until after dark, when I saw a 
messenger deliver a telegram. About an hour 
later—or somewhere near nine o’clock, a cab ar- 
rived, and the gentleman, accompanied by a 
lady, came out of the house, and were driven 
away. 

‘*Now,’’ thought I, ‘‘ is my time. They have 
been called away, and he has probably left the 
money in the house.”’ 

I forced an entrance through the cellar win- 
dow, and found the stair-door open. I went up- 
stairs and lit the gas in the first room, suppos- 
ing there was no one in the house. This proved 
to be a sleeping-room, and the first thing I saw 
was a dressing bureau with a large mirror on 
top. I walked toward it, and was just going to 
try to open the drawer, when, ‘‘Oh, I’m so glad 
you comed !’’ piped a small voice behind me. 

I turned around, and saw a beautiful child 
lying in bed at the other side of the room. 

‘*Come over here,’’ she said. I went over and 
sat on the edge of the bed. 

‘‘T want you to talk to me. I’m lonesome, 
and Ted’s gone to sleep. Listen! don’t you 


hear him snore? He left the door open between 


our rooms.”’ 

She looked confidingly up into my face, and 
said, ‘‘Ted’s my brother, fourteen years old, 
and he’s an awful sleepy head, but he’s brave 
when he’s awake. He told mamma he’d take 
good care of me. Don’t you see that big stick 
sianding by his bed? That’s to beat the bur- 
glars over the head. He said he’d just kill the 
burglars if they’d come. Mamma and papa did- 
n’t want to leave us alone, but Ted told them 
not to be afraid, for he’d stay awake and take 
sare of me. I guess he got too sleepy, though. 
Just hear him snore !’’ And she laughed again. 
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asleep to- 
nigbt,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and |] 
was so. glad 
when I saw you 
come in, for I 
like some one 


to talk to, and, 
then, y 
know,’’ she 
whispered, ‘I 
was just a lit- 
tle afraid, but 
you wouldn't 
let the burglars 
hurt me, would 
you ?”’ And she 
gave my hand 
a little squeeze. 
“‘T guess you 
just come to 
take care of us, 
didn’t you? 
Mamma told 
papa God would 
take care of Ted 
and me. Did 
He send you ?”’ 
I looked over 
on the other pil-° 
low, and saw 
five little heads, 
all in a row. 
‘What is 
that?’ I asked. 
“Oh, that is 
my family. 


ou 


“ee 


[ do not always sleep with all of 


them, but Ted put me in mamma’s bed to- 
night, an’ it’s so big I thought I'd take my 
whole family to bed with me. Would you 


like to know their names? Well, the one with 
the dark next the wall, is 
ica; papa bought her in Philadelphia ; 
Centennial baby 


curls, over Amer- 
she’s a 
; an’ she’s traveled a great many 
miles, ’way cross the ocean, She’s a very nice 
doll, an’ cost six dollars ; but I'll tell you some- 
thing if you never tell,’’ and she whispered in 
my ear, ‘‘I don’t like her very well ; she has no 
joints in the spine of her backbone, and no hinges 
in her knees. I never could teach her to say her 
prayers. The two beside her are the bride an’ 
Isn’t the bride be-yew-tiful ? 
treats her husband real nice, too. 


groom. An’ she 


That spot on 


the front of her silk dress is peach jelly—that 
was a accident. 


The groom’s velvet suit was 
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PIPED A SMALL VOICE BEHIND ME.”’ 
real pretty, too, fore she spilt tea on his coat. 
The next one is Mary Ann. 


} 


She’s not so hand- 
some as the bride, but I like her just as well ; 
for I can hug her all I want to, and it never 
spoils her clothes a bit. Oh, I'd hate to bea 
bride, and have to be careful of my clothes— 
wouldn’t you?” 

At last she p 
and said : 


ked up the doll nearest to her, 


‘‘Here’s Johanna Sophronia -— she’s my dar- 
ling. I love her better than anything else in the 
world, ’cept mamma and papa and Ted. 
with her every 


| sleep 
night close in my arms. Our 
washwoman gave her to me when I was a baby, 
an’ been filled with new sawdust three 
You see, the skin’s all peeled off her 
face, an’ she has no hands and only one foot, an’ 
her hair’s all stuck together so I can’t comb it 
any more—-only on the ends. But, oh, she’s 


she’s 


times. 
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such a dear, good baby !’’ and she hugged the 
remnant of the old doll close to her heart, and 
said : 

‘* You darling, sweet Johanna Sophronia! I 
wouldn't take millions an’ millions o’ dollars for 
you. 

‘Ted says only silly little girls like dolls ; but 
that’s not so, for I asked papa, an’ he said he 
liked ’em. Do you like ’em?’” she said, looking 
at me with one of her irresistibie smiles. 

‘*Oh, yes; I’m very fond of dolls.”’ 

‘Well, I’ve just been thinking that since 
you’re so good as to come an’ take care of me, 
Pll give you one of my dollies for your very 
own.”’ 

She reached over and picked up America, and 
was going to hand her to me, when she seemed 
to think of something, and laid her back. Then 
she took up the bride with the beautiful dress. 

‘* Here—take Lady Constance,’’ she said. 

‘‘Your mother would not like to have you 
give away your dolls,’’ said I. But she assured 
me she could do as she pleased with her family. 
I was afraid every minute that her brother Ted 
would wake up, and I would get the promised 
beating over the head with the cane; so I took 
Lady Constance and put her in my pocket. 

She continued to talk to me in her charming 
baby. way for another half hour. Every little 
while she would give my hand a loving little 
squeeze, or reach up and pat my face, until she 
completely won my heart. 

She told me that her papa and mamma had 
been called away late that evening to see a sick 
aunt, and how they talked of sending for some 
one to come and stay with the children; but Ted 
said : ‘‘ Pooh! 


of sister ? 


don’t you "spose J can take care 
I’ll take papa’s ’volver and shoot the 
first burglar that dares to come in.”’ 

‘But I'm glad you comed. You wouldn't let 
the burglars hurt me, would you?’ 

** Indeed I would not,’’ said I, heartily. ‘* No 
one shall harm you while I am Lere.”’ 

‘An’ you won't let ’em take papa’s money 
that is locked in the upper drawer, will you ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ I faltered, *‘ your papa’s money will be 
safe. Now turn over on your pillow and go to 
sleep.”’ 

I was anxious to get out of the house before 
the boy would get awake, but I intended to 
watch outside until morning, for had I not prom- 
ised that dear child that I would take care of 
her? 

She tried to sleep, but I could see there was 
something on her mind that troubled her. At 
last she could keep quiet no longer. She raised 
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up, drew out the old doll she had been hugging 
close in her arms, and, with a little sob, placed 
it in my hands. 

‘* Here,’’ she said, ‘‘ you must take her instead 
of the bride. Mamma told me yesterday that 
God gave the best He had for us. He gave His 
dear Son, an’ she said when we give presents we 
must give the best we have, so I want you to 
take Johanna Sophronia, she’s the best thing I 
9? 


hare to give. The tears rolled over her face, as 


she said, ‘‘ Please be good to her! Don’t wash 
her face with strong soap, and oh, don’t pull very 
hard when you’re combing the blackberry jam 
out of her hair !’’ 

She took Lady Constance out of my pocket, 
and stuffed Johanna Sophronia in her place, 
bravely trying all the time to keep back the 
tears. I tried in every way to convince her that 
she need not give away the idol of her heart ; 
told her that I thought Lady Constance was 
much more beautiful, and that I would rather 
have her. 

‘* Yes, she’s the prettiest, but you can’t take 
any comfort with her ; for, every time you hug 
her you rumple her dress, or tear her veil, an’ 
when you dandle her up an’ down, her white 
slippers fall off, an’ her wreath of orange-blos- 
soms gets all askew, an’ her bracelets fly to the 
other end of the room, an’ her ear-rings get tan- 
gled in her hair. Lady Constance is very nice, 
but Johanna Sophronia is the dearest darling in 
all the world.”’ Tcould not persuade her to take 
back her gift. 

‘*No, no,’’ she said, ‘‘ I give her to you ’cause 
you’re so good, an’ cause I love you.’’ We did 
not notice while we were talking that a terrible 
thunderstorm was approaching, until we were 
almost blinded by the lightning, which was fol- 
lowed by a terrific peal of thunder. 

The child jumped to her feet on the bed, and 
frantically threw both arms around my neck. 

‘“Oh,”’ she sobbed, ** nlease do not let the 
thunder hurt me! Papa always pulls down the 
curtains and makes it dark.’’ I went to the 
window and pulled down the blinds, with the 
child still clinging to my neck. 

Then I carried her, as I walked to and fro 
the floor, told stories and her 
As I 


across sang to 


softly, until she fell asleep in my arms. 
laid her on the bed, I noticed that the storm was 
over and the city clock was striking three. I 
turned to go, but looked first through the open 
door into Ted’s room. 


He had slept through 
it all, and was still snoring. 

The stick to ‘‘kill the burglars ’’ was standing 
beside his bed, and he was bravely guarding his 
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little sister through the night. I walked around 
the house and watched until daylight, then 
went down to a cheap restaurant and bought my 
break fast. 

When I came out my attention was attracted 
by an advertisement for fifty men to go West, to 
work in the mines. I immediately applied, and 
in three hours was on the cars, and did not stop 
until I arrived at the Tonko Mine. After work- 
ing in that vicinity six years I came here, as you 
all know, four years ago. 

At the conclusion of his story Billy walked to 





‘““ WITH DILATED EYES AND BEAMING 


old that stood in the corner of his 
eabin, and brought forth a box containing some- 
thing wrapped in tissue paper. 

‘** Here,”’ he, is Johanna Sophronia, 
blackberry jam and all. I have carried her with 
me in all my wanderings. Many times each year I 
look at her peeled-off face and dilapidated form, 
the mute reminder of the sublime unselfishness 
of that precious child.”’ 


FACE SHE 


an trunk 


“e 


said 


* * 


The next morning, as Billy was cooking his 
breakfast, he noticed a carriage coming down the 


hill, containing a gentleman, lady and young 


SOPHRONIA’S 


FAIRLY 
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girl When they came opposite the little cabin 
they stopped and inquired the way to the mine. 

‘*We started quite carly from Cumminsville,’’ 
said the gentleman, ‘‘ hoping to find some kind 
of hotel where we could get breakfast.”’ 

‘*[’m sorry to tell you that we have no hotel,”’ 
said Billy. ‘‘ There used to be a kind of tavern 
kept here, but it burned down a month ago.”’ 

‘*Oh, papa, I’m so hungry !’’ said the young 
girl. 

Billy looked up at her and said : ‘‘ If you will 
share my breakfast I will be very glad.’’ 


| . ‘ , 
SHOUTED : ps 


MAMMA 'S JOHANNA SOPHRONIA ! 


‘* Your coffee smells delicious,’’ 
tleman, ‘‘and I beli 
invitation.”’ 


said the gen- 
ve we will accept your kind 
** You are very welcome,”’ said Billy, “if you 
will excuse my cabin and scanty accommo- 
dations.”’ 

‘‘l’m sure eve 
and clean,’’ 


rything looks delightfully neat 
said the lady. ‘* Let the gentleman 
help you out, Dorothy.”’ 

And Dorothy jumped into the arms of Billy, 
who was captivated in a minute by her winsome 
manner and bright face. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kemp and Dorothy proved to be 
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very charming visitors, and Billy was in the sev- 
enth heaven of delight while serving breakfast to 
them. Mr. Kemp explained to Billy that he was 
one of the stockholders in the mine, and was 
making his first visit. 

‘Why cannot the gentleman ride with us to 
his work ?”’ said Dorothy, after breakfast. 

‘Sure enough. Jump right in, Mr. 
believe I have not heard your name.”’ 

‘“My name is William Grimes, but the boys 
all call me Billy ; but I can walk to my work, 
as I am used to walking every morning.”’ 

‘‘Do come and ride with us,’’ said Dorothy. 
‘* Here is a place on the seat with me.”’ 

He jumped into the carriage without further 
parley, and soon they were going over the beau- 
tiful mountain road toward the mine. 

When they were almost there, Billy saw a break 
in the harness and got out to mend it, when one 
of the horses gave a sudden kick, and Billy fell 
over insensible. It was all done so quickly that 
the occupants of the carriage hardly realized it 
until they saw poor Billy lying in the road in 
front of them, with the blood streaming from a 
wound in his head. Mr. Kemp and Dorothy 
were at his side in a minute, doing everything 
that lay in their power. Dorothy ran to the 
other side of the road, where the water stood in 
puddles from the storm of the previous night, 
dipped it up with her hat, bathed the wounded 
head, and carefully washed the blood from his 


face. After he regained consciousness they helped 
him into the carriage and drove to his little cabin, 
and while Mrs. Kemp and Dorothy tried to make 
him comfortable, Mr. Kemp drove back to the 
mines for a doctor, who arrived in the course of 
an hour and examined the wound. 


He left medicine to be given every hour during 
the day and night, and said: ‘‘ With good care 
for twenty-four hours he will probably be out of 
danger.”’ 

‘*Mamma,”’’ said Dorothy, ‘‘ we will stay right 
with him, for he has been so good to us in giving 
us such a nice breakfast, and—do you know, I 
have taken a great fancy for him ?”’ 

As the afternoon wore into the evening Billy 
became delirious, and talked wildly all the early 
part of the night. ‘‘Oh, what will Annie do 
now that I am not able to work for her?’ he 
would say over and over again. 

‘Of whom is he speaking?’ said Dorothy to 
one of Billy’s companions, who was sitting in 
the room. 

‘*Annie is his sister. She has been an invalid 
for ten vears, and Billy sends almost all his 
wages to her. He keeps her up in good style, 
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miss, and she has no idea that he is denying 
himself everything to send money to her. She 
thinks he earns a great deal more than he does. 
There’s not a kinder man in these mines than 
Billy, nor one that’s better liked. Your father 
and I will sit up, miss, and give Billy his medi- 
cine. You and your mother must try and get 
some sleep on the robes that we have prepared 
for you in the next room.”’ 

Mrs. Kemp and Dorothy rose early the next 
morning, and found Billy very much improved. 
After they had given him some breakfast he 
was bright and lively, and was much pleased to 
find that Dorothy was there. 

**Do you know, Mr. Grimes, that this is my 
birthday ? I am fifteen years old to-day. I won- 
der what papa will give give me for a birthday 
present ?”’ 


’ said 


“*Day after to-morrow is my birthday,’ 
Billy, ‘‘ and I will be thirty-seven.’’ 

Mrs. Kemp just then came in, and asked where 
she would find muslin to make another bandage 
for his head. 

‘*There is some in that old trunk,”’ said Billy. 

‘*Go and get it, daughter,’’ said Mrs. Kemp. 

Dorothy lifted the lid of the trunk, and, for 
a minute, stood transfixed with astonishment ; 
then, with a scream of delight, she reached in, 
picked up a dilapidated little bundle, and, run- 
ning toward her mother with dilated eyes and 
beaming face, she fairly shouted ; ‘‘ Mamma, it’s 


Johanna Sophronia ! 


It’s Johanna Sophronia! 
Oh, Mr. Grimes, where did you find her?” 

Billy was almost as much excited as Dorothy, 
for he realized now that this young girl was the 
same child who had presented him with the doll 
ten years ago. 

Mrs. Kemp saw that Billy was excited, 
persuaded him to lie down. She gave him one 
of the quieting powders the doctor had left, and 
told him he must not talk any more until evening. 

That evening Billy sat up in bed, and told 
the whole story, just as he had related it to the 
boys a few nights before. Dorothy remembered 
everything as he told it, but could not believe 
that je was the burglar. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kemp were very much affected 
by the story, especially when Billy said, ‘‘ Yes, 
the confidence and faith of that little child was 
what saved me.”’ 

They went back to Cumminsville that evening to 
stay all night at the hotel, but promised Billy that 
they would drive over in the morning to see him. 

‘‘PDorothy,’’ said her father, ‘‘ I’m going to 
deed to you, to-morrow, one tenth of my inter- 
est in the mine for your birthday present. My 


and 
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interest brings me five thousand dollars a year, 


so your tenth will be five hundred a year for 


your own spending money.”’ 

The next morning Dorothy seated herself on 
the arm of her father’s chair, put her arms 
around his neck and whispered, ‘‘ Will you do 
me a great favor, papa ?’’ 

‘*T suppose so,’’ said Mr. Kemp, with a twin- 
kle in his eves. ‘* You know I always do when 
you approach me in this manner.”’ 


| 
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Well, papa, 

mine to Billy. 

I do, and five hi 


please deed my interest in the 
He needs it so much more than 
indred dollars a year would be 
such a help to him in keeping his sick sister.’ 

‘*T was hoping you would do this, daughter,”’ 
said her mother ‘Tam glad you have such 
an unselfish disposition.”’ 

‘“Why, mamma,’’ said Dorothy, ‘this is not 
to be compared to the sacrifice I made when I 
gave him Johanna Sophronia.”’ 


; 


GERALD'S MISSION. 


A STORY OF THE 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ RaGGED Dick,” 


THE ¢ 


: Ce PEEDING toward them 

RW), came the big beast, lash- 

ing his sides with his 

tail, evidently in a state 

of great excitement. Ger- 

ald trembled as he saw 

him. There are 

whatever their courage, 

who would do not so. He did not dare to set out 

on the way to the village. He thought it bet- 

ter to remain with the lion’s keeper and under 
his protection. 

Paul stood calm and imperturbable, 
waiting the arrival of his lost charge. There 
was a time when he, too, would have fled, but 
he had become used to lions and their ways, and 
felt perfect confidence in his power to subdue 
them. 


few, 


King 


As Nero came nearer, Gerald could see that his 
jaws were bloody. He guessed that the blood 
was that of his ill-fated horse. 

‘*He has killed your horse, sure enough,’’ said 
King. ‘‘ Was he valuable ?’’ 

‘*T paid a hundred dollars for him.”’ 

‘*He wasn’t insured against lions ?”’ 

——” 

‘*T am sorry for your loss.”’ 

**T shall not mind that if I save my own life.’’ 

** Your life is in no danger.”’ 

By this time the lion was almost upon them. 
He looked terrible, with the blood-stains about 
his jaws, but Paul King’s equanimity was not 
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shaken. One thing, however, he failed to con- 
sider, and that was the effect of blood upon the 
savage brute. Great as was his ascendency over 
Nero, the savage instinct of the great animal de- 
stroyed the effect of years of discipline. 

Paul derstood this when Nero ad- 
vanced upon | unheeding his tone of com- 


King 


mand. 
‘* Down, 
not 


Ner he eried ; but Nero would 
His wicked eyes glared, his tail 
lashed his sides, and he rushed at his keeper 
with hostile intent 

It flashed upor 
dangerous. 

**T shall have to 
his set teeth. 


He fired at the lion, but either the huge ani- 


down. 


King that Nero was becoming 
, 


kill you !’ he cried, between 


mal swerved or something deranged his aim, for 
it was not effect 
Then Gerald t] 


ought it was time for him to 


His life as wel 


act. ll as the keeper’s was in peril. 


Raising his weapon he took steady aim. 

‘*Shoot him in the eye!’ exclaimed King. 

Gerald obeyed directions. As a boy, of course, 
he was not a practised marksman ; but luck—or 
perhaps it would be better to say Providence— 
ind the bullet entered Nero’s 
eye and penetrated to his brain. The lion swayed 
a moment, and tl Death 


was on his side, 
en fell over cn his side. 
seemed to be instantaneous. 

‘By Jove! you have killed him !’’ exclaimed 
Paui King. ‘‘It was a fine shot !’’ 
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‘‘Ts he really dead?’ asked Gerald, finding it 
difficult to believe in his success. 

‘“Yes, he is dead fast enough. He is dead, 
and the circus is out nearly five thousand dol- 
lars.”’ 

‘‘That was better than to have him kill either 
of us.”’ 

‘‘You are right. I never knew Nero in such 
a mood. It must have been the horse’s blood 
that excited him.”’ 

‘Have you any other lion in the show ?”’ 

‘Yes, one ; but this was the best.”’ 

‘Shall you leave him here ?”’ 

**T will send out some of my men to bury 
him. He was a grand beast, and deserves burial. 
And now let us be going back.”’ 

‘*T will get off the horse and leave him to 
you.”’ 

‘*No; since my lion killed your horse, it is 
only fair that you should ride on mine. To be 
sure you killed the lion.” 

‘*T feel proud of it. I never expected to kill 
a lion.”’ 

‘* You have reason to be proud. You are the 
only boy I ever knew that could say as much.”’ 

Though Goldwin was a small town, a circus 
performance was given there during the evening. 
Five miles away was a mining station, and some 
seventy-five miners were in attendance. Gerald 
was glad to go, partly because it filled up his 
evening agreeably, and partly from the taste for 
such performances which he had in common 
with most boys of his age. 

It was a small show, but Goldwin had never 
had a visit from Barnum or Forepaugh, and vo- 
ciferously applauded the clown, the bareback 
riders, the trapeze performers, and other acts fa- 
miliar to the regular circus goer. 

In cages, in full view of the audienge, were a 
few animals, including a Bengal tiger and a lion- 
ess. Paul King, Gerald’s acquaintance of the 
afternoon, described these in succession. When 
he came to the lioness, he said, ‘‘ I am sorry not 
to be able to show you the lion Nero, one of the 
finest specimens ever imported from Africa. He 
has been connected with our show for four years, 
but this morning he escaped and started out on 
a jaunt across country. He nearly killed a 
boy, who slipped off his horse and left the lion 
to chase the unfortunate animal. He overtook 
and tore the horse to pieces, and then started on 
his return. 

‘‘T had gone out in search of him, having 
confidence in my power over him. But I was 
mistaken. The blood which he had tasted 
roused his savage nature, and I was compelled 





to use my gun. But by bad luck I failed, and 
should myself have fallen a victim, but for the 
boy who had joined me and shot him in the 
eye, instantly killing him. 

‘*T cannot show you the lion Nero, but I am 
able to show you the boy who killed him, the 
only boy within my knowledge who ever killed a 
lion.”’ 

He signaled to Gerald, who rose from his seat, 
flushed and bashful. The whole audience, and 
especially the miners, cheered him loudly. Ger- 
ald bowed his acknowledgment and sat down. 

When the performance was over more than 
one went up to Gerald and shook his hand. 
Among them was a tall, slabsided Yankee, who 
closely resembled the pictures of Uncle Sam. 

‘*T tell you, boy, you’re true grit,’’ he said ; 
‘‘take the word of Joshua Burdoch for that. 
I’ve shot a panther, but I own I shouldn’t dare 
to tackle a lion.”’ 

‘‘It was a case of necessity,’’ said Gerald, 
smiling. ‘‘ Either I must kill him, or he would 
have killed me.”’ 

“Wer'n’t you afraid 

‘*'Yes, I was.”’ 

‘‘T think better of you for saying so. Some 
would have lied and said they was perfectly 
cool.”’ 

‘‘T hope I shall never meet another lion,”’ 
said Gerald. ‘‘ I am satisfied with killing one.’’ 

‘‘Where are you going when you leave 
here ?”’ 

**To Glenwood.”’ 

**So am I. 

‘*T shall be very glad of your company, Mr. 
Burdoch ; but, as to hitching horses, I shall 
have to buy one first. The poor animal I came 
on was killed by Nero.”’ 

‘*You can buy one in town, and if you need 


9) 


. 


Suppose we hitch horses ?”’ 


money I will lend you some.”’ 
**There won’t be any trouble about that. I 
‘ nea 
am well provided. 

Gerald was pleased to have secured a com- 
panion, an honest man whom he could trust. 
Moreover, in case of danger or difficulty, he felt 
that he could rely on Joshua Burdoch for help. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
RANSOM. 

GrerALp purchased a horse, and kept on his 
way to Ransom with Joshua Burdoch. After 
some reflection he told his Yankee friend his 
business. The latter promised him his assist- 
ance if required. 

‘‘That man, the superintendent, is a crafty 
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old fox,’’ he said. ‘‘ Between us we must cir- 
cumvent him. What is his name?’ 
‘Nelson Hawk.”’ 
“When we to Glenwood we must 
inquiries and learn all we can before acting. 


get make 
It 
seems to me it is rather a heavy responsibility 


? 


for you ! 
‘*So it is, and I am glad to have your advice 
and assistance.’’ 
‘Tt will be fun for me to outwit the old fox !’’ 


if 


“HAWK OPENED 


They speedily 


tirely a mining to 


with the hotel a 


Gerald put up at tl 
one for such a } 


doch’s joined. 
he did not ment 
a few dollars, ai 


thing worth buyir 
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DOOR AND WENT OUT, THRUSTING 
ERALD BACK.’’ 


eached 


vn 


It 
The houses of the miners, 
store, constituted the town. 
hotel, which he found a fair 
vce. His room and Mr. Bur- 
If Mr. Burdoch had any business 


Ransom. was en- 


ion it, except to say that he had 


might invest if he found ary- 
rders at the Ransom House was 
iriveled man, with a wrinkled 
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face and a pair of sharp, crafty eyes, whose name 
on the register was Matthew Grote. He ap- 
peared to have money, and it was currently re- 
ported that he wanted to make an investment. 

On the evening of their arrival, Nelson Hawk, 
the superintendent of the mine, called, and, 
taking a seat in the public room, began to con- 
verse with Grote. Gerald conjectured that this 
must be the man who wanted to buy the mine. 
He sat down about ten feet from the pair, and 
appeared to be absorbed in a paper which he 
had picked up in the office. Grote and Hawk 
had no suspicion that the boy, whom they con- 
sidered of small importance, was a listener to 
their conversation, and spoke in their ordinary 
tone of voice. 


‘Have you heard from old Nixon, Mr. 
Hawk ?”’ asked Grote. 
‘“Yes. I received a letter yesterday.”’ 


‘“What does he say ?”’ 

‘* That he can’t come on. 
admit of it.”’ 

** Will he sell you his interest ?”’ 

‘* He says he will take the offer into consider- 
ation, and will let me know soon.’’ 

‘*T wish the old fool would hurry up. Does 
he express any doubts about your statements as 
to the depreciation in value ?”’ 

‘“No. Why should he? He knows nothing 
about it except what I tell him.’’ 

‘* But suppose these stories should be true ?”’ 
‘What do you mean ?”’ 


His health will not 


‘*That the mine is falling off in the amount of 
its output.” 

‘* My dear sir, you are not in earnest. Why, 
the mine was never in better condition than at 
present. Our output last month was greater 
than ever before. <A half share is well worth the 
Why, if you 
buy you can make fifty per cent. in one year. I 
can almost guarantee that.’’ 

‘‘Why, then, 
share ?’’ 
iad 


forty thousand dollars I require. 


are you willing to sell your 


Secause I want to divide the responsibility. 

sesides, I am short of ready money. I should 
like, if I get hold of Nixon’s share, to sell the 
whole thing for seventy-five thousand dollars. I 
am tired of this country, and I want to go back 
to my Eastern home.”’ 

‘‘Well, we will see. I might make up my 
mind to buy the entire mine if I find that your 
statements are correct. How soon do you think 
Mr. Nixon will make up his mind ?”’ 

‘Very soon. If not, I will write him again.’’ 

‘¢The sooner the better.’’ 

Here the twain parted. Gerald had heard all 
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that he needed. He saw that a stupendous fraud 
was contemplated, of which Mr. Nixon was to be 
a victim. Hawk had offered him twenty thou- 
sand dollars for his half interest, and agreed con- 
ditionally to sell it to Grote for forty thousand. 
This would give the superintendent a very neat 
profit. 

Mr. Burdoch had not listened to this conver- 
sation. Had he been within hearing, they would 
have been more guarded in their speech. As to 
Gerald, they looked upon him as a mere boy, 
and did not feel it necessary to be on their 
guard. 

Gerald, however, lost no time in imparting the 
information he had obtained to Mr. Burdoch. 

‘The confounded skunk!’ exclaimed the 
Yankee. ‘‘ He has got up a very pretty scheme 
for fleecing your employer. So he says the mine 
is doing well ?”’ 

‘* Never better. He says a half interest is well 
worth forty thousand dollars.’’ 

‘‘Humph! It may be well worth looking up. 
I might decide to buy the mine myself.”’ 

Gerald regarded his companion in surprise. 
He had not looked upon him as a rich man, but 
thought he might be worth one or two thousand 
dollars. 

‘Do you really mean it?’ he asked. 

‘Certainly I do.” 

‘I did not suppose 
tated. 

**Oh, I see—you didn’t think I had money 
enough. Well, Gerald, I don’t mind telling you 
I could buy two such mines as this one here. I 
ain’t no dude, but I’ve got the rocks.”’ 


Here Gerald hesi- 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
IMPRISONED. 

GERALD lost no time in writing a letter to 
Thomas Nixon, to let him know of his arrival in 
Rawson and his adventures up to date. He fin- 
ished by advising Mr. Nixon not to sell his share 
in the mine for less than forty thousand dollars. 
‘‘Tndeed,’’ he added, ‘‘I think I can find you a 
purchaser at that price.” 

He did not make himself known to Nelson 
Hawk, but remained at the hotel waiting for fur- 
ther developments. 

He did not observe that one of the miners who 
hung about the hotel surveyed him curiously, 
nor had he any idea that he was recognized. 
But this miner—Jack Manton—remembered to 
have seen him at Campville, and knew his con- 
nection with old Tom Nixon, whose interest in 
the mine was well known. 


Desiring to ingrati- 
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ate himself with the superintendent, he joined 
him in the street as he was leaving the mine, and 
said, touching his hat: 

‘*Mr. Hawk, can I have a few words with 
you?” 

**Go on,”’ said Hawk, impatiently, ‘‘ but my 
time is valuable.’’ 

“Tt will be worth your while to hear me. 
Have you seen a boy about the hotel ?”’ 

‘Yes ; what of it?” 

**Do you know who he is ?”’ 

“No. Is he a person of any importance ?”’ 

‘*T should say so. He is secretary and com- 
panion—whatever you may choose to call it—to 
old Tom Nixon.”’ 

Nelson Hawk uttered an exclamation of dismay. 

** Are you sure of that?’ he asked, hurriedly. 

**Certainly I am.” 

** How do you know ?”’ 

‘‘T saw him at Campville three weeks since, 
and I know he lives with old Tom.”’ 

Straightway it flashed upon the superintend- 
ent’s mind that he had discussed the condition 
of the mine in hearing of this boy with Matthew 
Grote. He must, he felt convinced, have spoken 
of its large output, having no idea that this 
youth was an agent of his partner. If this were 
the case all his plans were upset. Gerald would 
of course communicate what he had heard to the 
old man. 

What was to be done? 

He must question Gerald and find out how 
much he knew, and whether he had written to 
Mr. Nixon. 

So when he next saw Gerald in the hotel he 
sat down beside him. 

‘Where do you come from, young man? 
Haven’t I seen you in Campville ?”’ 

“T don’t know. 
cently ?”’ 

‘‘No, but one of my men has. 
old Tom Nixon ?”’ 

“Tea, ae.” 

‘Did he send you here?’ 

Yee: or.” 

Nelson Hawk breathed hard. All his fears 
were realized. 


Have you been there re- 


Do you know 


, 


‘Have you any communication for me? | 
wrote recently to Mr. Nixon, offering him a large 
sum for his interest in the mine. 
he will accept ?”’ 

‘¢T know he will not.”’ 


Do you think 
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Why ?” 

‘** Because it is worth much more than you 
offered.”’ 

‘Shall you advise him to reffise my offer ?”’ 

** Yes, sir.’’ 

‘*That is frank. I suppose you heard me say 
to Mr. Grote that the output had increased ?”’ 

** Yes, sir.”’ 

** And naturally you concluded that it is worth 
more than I offered. But there is another side 
to the question—that expenses have increased, 
too. It is harder to work. Would you like to 
visit the mine and see for yourself ?”’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ said Gerald, promptly. 

Hawk’s eyes lighted up with satisfaction. 

‘* Very well,’’ he said ; ‘we will go at once.”’ 

They proceeded to the mine, half a mile away, 
and Hawk signaled for the elevator. 
large cask, operated by a windlass, 

** Get in,’”’ he said. 

They did so, and began slowly to descend. 
The mine was about three hundred feet deep. 
Touching bottom, they left the tub, and Hawk 
began to show Gerald about, talking in a desul- 
tory way. At length they reached a side cavern, 
and Hawk led the way in. 


changed. 
ec 


It was a 


Then his manner 


Boy,’’ he said, ‘‘are you authorized to sell 
Mr. Nixon’s interest in the mine ?”’ 

a a a 

**T will give twenty thousand dollars.”’ 

**T can’t take it.”’ 

‘** Be careful ! 
don’t ?”’ 

‘“What do you mean?’ demanded Gerald, 
startled. 

‘*T mean that I will keep vou confined in this 
room until you agree tosthe bargain !’ 

Gerald turned pale. 
trap. 


You may come to harm if you 


He saw that he was ina 


**T can’t betray Mr. Nixon’s interests.”’ 

Hawk opened the door and went out, thrust- 
ing Gerald back. 

‘*T will come here to-morrow morning.’’ he 
said. ‘‘ By that time you may have come to your 
senses.’’ 

‘Let me out!’ 
mently. 


exclaimed Gerald, vehe- 
‘So I will, if you agree to my terms.”’ 
In a moment the door was locked, and Gerald 
found himself immured in a cavern three hun- 
dred feet below the surface of the earth. 


( To he continued. ) 
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By WILL M. 


Ii. boy or girl in town or country who 
has grown to the years of wisdom and has never 
had a pair of rabbits, has missed one of the purest 
and sweetest of the pleasures that belong to child- 
hood days. It is not difficult to keep rabbits and 
derive both pleasure and profit from them if you 
go about it in the right way; otherwise, you 
are likely to have so much trouble that vou will 
soon tire of your pets, even if they do not die or 
escape. In choosing the animals With which to 
start your rabbit establishment there is not 
much danger of your making a mistake. All 
rabbits are good. There are many kinds, vary- 
ing in size, form, color, length of legs or fur, 
and position of the ears, but the races have been 
so continuously intermixed, and varied by 
breeding, that it is a difficult task to point out 
any distinct kind as preferable. The smallest 
and short-legged variety, of the color of the wild 
rabbit, appears to be the hardiest. Boys gener- 
ally prize lop-ears, though they are scarcely so 
pretty in appearance as the common kind. 
There is the single or double lop, according as 
one or both ears are dropped. Smuts, too, 
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are favorites, either single or double. The 
smut is a black spot on the side of the rabbit's 


nose, and a spot on each side constitutes the ° 


double smut. Some of these are very beautiful 
creatures, having a white, silvery fur, with rich, 
vlossy black spots, and they are generally large- 
sized rabbits. 

First and most important, you should have a 
good dry house or shed, in which your rabbits 
can be protected from rain, or even dampness. 
Too much moisture is fatal to these little ani- 
mals. Dampness may be all very well for fishes, 
but it is not good for animals like horses, cows, 
pigs and rabbits, any more than it is for human 
beings. Rabbits thrive better and escape many 
diseases by being proteeted from it, and they are 
almost sure to afflicted with rot if they are 
made to live in a damp house. 

Arrange your rabbit-house so that it can he 
easily and thoroughly cleaned andventilated. If 
you can place it on a bank or side hill, so that 
it shall be naturally drained, that will be an ad- 
vantage. Rabbits are cleanly of themselves, and 
their house should be arranged so that the refuse 
may not accumulate around them. And be sure 
that you give them plenty of fresh air. Few 
animals of their size require more air, and it 
their house is not well ventilated and open to 
the sun you will never be able to keep them in 

good health. Too often are these cunning pets 
poisoned with the filth and foul air that come 
from the neglect of simple sanitary rules in the 
arrangement of their habitations. 
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The house should be large enough, for the 
rabbits to have plenty of room in which to run 
about and amuse themselves, say five or six feet 
square. Shingle or batten the sides so that the 
rain will not beat in, and lay on a slanting roof 
that will project beyond the upright walls of the 
building. The floor should be boarded or paved 
to prevent the rabbits from burrowing, and have 
plenty of hay or straw thrown over it. Provide 
boxes—one for each rabbit, or at least for each 
pair—and place these upon the floor with the 
open side downward, and with little holes cut 
in the sides for the animals to go in and out. 
Sliding doors to these holes will be found con- 
venient to shut in the rabbits when necessary. 

In front of the house lay out a court on yard, 
railed off and unpaved. Into this yard let the 
animals run as freely as possible whenever the 
weather is dry. They will take a great deal of 
pleasure on the dirt and sod, and their pretty 
antics, as they sport and enjoy themselves, will 
be a source of constant delight to those who 
watch them. 

But a house of that description will do only 
for young rabbits until they are about five 
months old. After they reach that age they be- 
gin to develop quarrelsome dispositions, and will 
fight and tear each other to pieces if left together 
unguarded. Instead of the former harmony and 
happiness that existed among them, constant 
warring ensues. The bucks have dreadful fights 
over their rights to the does, and the litters that 
the does may have are generally destroyed by 
night. All the pleasure that you formerly took 
in your pets will be destroyed unless you keep 
the bucks separate from each other, save when 
you can watch them, and shut up the does each 
in her own private box. 

Nevertheless the young rabbits should always 
be allowed to have their liberty in such a hotise, 
as they will be far more healthy and will grow 
much better than when cooped up in boxes or 
hutches, where they have no room to exercise 
their limbs. Rabbits of any age up to five 
months may be safely introduced into this 
‘*happy family,’’ where they will be received 
with the utmost cordiality, and will skip and 
caper about with pleasure among their compan- 
ions. 

Rabbits of maturer age must be confined for 
the most part in large boxes that you will con- 
struct for them, and cannot be allowed the free- 
dom of the house. You will not require a house 
different from that already described for the 
young rabbits, but have it large enough to ac- 
commodate several rows of boxes and give you 
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plenty of room to enter to clean it. The boxes 
or pens—the English boys know them only as 
hutches—should be made as large as convenient, 
that the rabbits may not be cramped for want of 
exercise ; those for breeding does must have a 
partition, so as to form two apartments—one for 
feeding, the other as a bed. Single boxes—that 
is, with one room only—will do for young rab- 
hits, or for bucks to be kept in. The door of 
the feeding apartment should have wires in it ; 
but that of the bed place must be of wood, as 
the doe likes darkness and concealment when she 
has her litter. It is well to have a sliding board 
to divide the two compartments, and to shut out 
the rabbits when the hutch is to be cleaned, as 
it is very inconvenient to do this with the rab- 
bits running about. The of the boxes 
should be quite smooth, that the wet may run 
off, and in order to facilitate this a small slit or 
opening in the floor at the back should be made, 
and the box itself be put sloping, a little higher 
at front than at the back, for when rabbits have 
much green food there is a considerable quantity 
of moisture, which requires to be drained off, 
that the creatures may be kept dry and clean. 
The boxes may be arranged one above the 
other around 


floors 


the house, to any convenient 
height ; only it must be observed that each row 
should project at the back beyond that under it, 
in order that the wet may not run down into it 
beneath. If a trough be placed on the floor 
behind, it will serve to carry off the liquid into 
some convenient receptacle. 

With your house and pens prepared, the ques- 
tion of properly caring for your pets, especially 
as regards feeding, is next in importance. Rab- 
bits are as frequently killed with kindness as in 
any othermanner. Your delight at seeing the cun- 
ning way in which they eat will, unless guarded 
against, lead you to indulge them with an over 
supply of food or with what is not proper for 
them. Don’t throw food into the house or yard 
recklessly. That is both wasteful and hurtful to 
the rabbits, who ought to be served as cleanly as 
possible. For feeding purposes, have troughs 
specially built, and always use them. These 
troughs are generally made in the form of a long 
open box ; but this is inconvenient in many re- 
spects, as the young rabbits get in and spoil the 
food, and the older ones scratch out much of it, 
tread it under foot and waste it. A better plan 
is to have a swinging board in front, the cost of 
which is soon made up by the food saved. The 


rabbits, when they take their food, push this 
board inward with their forehead, and when the 
head is withdrawn the board flaps back against 
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the front of the trough. Some persons have a 
lid to the trough, which the rabbit soon learns to 
lift, and which shuts down itself as soon as the 
head is taken out of the way. 

You will not be long in discovering that rab- 
bits eat a great quantity. Their appetites are 
quite out of proportion to their size, and to give 
them proper kinds of food, just sufficient in 
quantity and no more and at reasonable cost, is 
not an easy task, until you have solved the dif- 
ficulty by study and practical experience. For 
the greater part of the year rabbits may be kept 
almost entirely upon food procured from the 
fields or garden. Although green food is nat- 
urally the food of rabbits, yet, because when in- 
judicially supplied it gives them the rot, it is 
erroneously supposed that it must be almost en- 
tirely withheld. If it be given to them in a wet 
state after rain, if it consist of one kind of vege- 
table only, or if it be of a watery kind, a bad 
effect takes place; but when the green food is 
given in sufficient variety, and with a small sup- 
ply of good, dry hay or oats daily, there is not 
the least fear in giving an unlimited quantity. 

One very successful raiser of rabbits fre- 
quently keeps his animals entirely on green food 
for several weeks, summer after summer. He 
gives them chiefly carrot and parsnip tops, 
strawberry leaves, bean pods in their unripe 
state, lettuce and other plants; cabbage use 
as little as possible; the rabbits do not like it, 
and itis not very good for them. All through 
the summer there will be an ample supply from 
the garden and hedges. Dandelion, thistle, 
dock-leaves, peas, lettuce, strawberry, raspberry 
and currant leaves ; carrot, parsnip, potato and 
horseradish tops; all kinds of grasses, celery ; 
beans in the pod, vine dressing, apple parings, 
ete. There is scarcely any vegetable which rab- 
bits will not eat; but, before all other things, 
they prefer parsley, carrot tops, beans, leaves, 
stalk and pods. 

As soon as the peas and beans have done 
bearing, let them be pulled up and given to the 
rabbits, together with all the pods not wanted 
for use. In the autumn, when green food be- 
comes scarcer, give the waste scarlet-runner 
stalks, of which they are verv fond; also the 
leaves which then fall in abundance from the 
apple and other trees; and when the garden 
supplies fail, there is generally plenty of marsh- 
mallows, docks, ground-ivy, and grasses from 
the hedges, to form an abundance of green food 
for some time longer. 

In the winter, carrots, parsnips, swede and 
common turnip, together with brewer’s grain, 
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supply the lack of fresh vegetables. Never use 
grains in the summer, because they soon turn 
sour and moldy, and much better food can then 
be obtained. 

Rabbits like the young bark of trees ; for this 
reason supply them in'winter with small twigs 
and branches, which they will either strip or en- 
tirely consume. Throw to the young ones the 
prunings of vines, currant, apple and other 
trees, except such as laurel and evergreens, said 
to be poisonous. Nibbling these twigs is excel- 
lent amusement for rabbitts, and, besides keep- 
ing them in health, serves as a portion of their 
food. 

There is no need of starving rabbits when 
there is such an abundant supply of food suit- 
able for them, that can be secured at all seasons 
of the year. While careful not to overfeed them, 
do not go to the opposite extreme and starve 
them, as some unwise persons do. Preserve the 
golden mean if you hope to keep your rabbits in 
good condi- 
tion. It is 
best to feed 
them three, or 
even four 
times a day, 





because when 
they are fed 
only twice during that time, a larger quantity 
of food must be given at each feeding, which 
is too often wasted. Rabbits appear to relish 
their food best when given in small quantities, 
and you will soon learn how much to give at 
each time you feed, so as to avoid waste and yet 
for the rabbits to have enough. The does must 
be well kept, both before and after they have 
young, ones, or it is useless to expect their prod- 
uce to be vigorous and healthy. A doe with a 
litter will eat twice as much as at other times, 
and must be liberally supplied with green food, 
and carrots and parsnips, raw or boiled, as well 
as with oats or hay. 

Young rabbits when they first come out to feed 
must not be allowed to eat the greens with 
which the doe is supplied ; but they may nibble 
at carrots and other roots and at little twigs, and 
gradually be accustomed to partake of a more 
moist diet. 

Aside from the pleasure that you may derive 
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from your rabbits as pets, you may make them 
a very abundant source of inconie if you go into 
the business of raising them for the market. 
With preper attention, they can be made as 
profitable as hens, with really less cost for first 
investment or feeding expense. 
so prolific. 


No animals are 
It is said that from a single pair of 
,840 may 
be produced in four years, provided they all live 
and breed. 


rabbits the enormous number of 1,27 
In Australia, where they were intro- 
duced for food purposes a few years ago, they 
have multiplied so rapidly that, although they 
are slaughtered by the millions every year, the 
farmers are in despair over the way in which the 
green crops are destroyed by them. But looking 
at it on a smaller scale, three does and a buck 
will give you to eat or for the market two rabbits 
for every week in the year. The does will begin 
to breed when about five or six months old, and 
will have from five to seven litters a year, each 
litter consisting of from four to ten young ones. 
It is easy to see that, starting with a dozen full- 
grown rabbits, a good profit may be obtained, if 
you can only keep the expense of food and man- 
agement Any smart boy can build the 
house and the boxes that have been described, 
and can take care of the rabbits in his hours out 
of school. 

Considerable care should be taken with the 
breeding doe. A few days before the birth of the 
young, hay must be given to her, so that with this 
and the down that she pulls from her fur she 
may make a bed. 


down. 


You can always tell when this 
period is approaching by observing that she begins 
to bite the hay or carry it around in her mouth 
and to tear the down from her body. If the litter 
is large, do not try to raise more than five or six 
of the finest that number will grow up 
stronger and more healthy than if all were kept. 
Watch the little ones very closely in cold weather, 
to prevent them from dying of the cold. You 
will want them for the market in the winter, for 


ones : 
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then the demand for them is greatest, and they 
should therefore be born in the late summer and 
arly autumn. But the best rabbits to be kept 
for breeding purposes are said to be those pro- 
duced in the spring. 

There is no need to resort to any othe: method 
in preparing rabbits for the table than to give 
them as much oats, carrots and green food as 
they choose to take ; if fattenec with corn alone, 
the flesh is not so juicy and relishing as when 
they are also allowed an unlimited quantity of 
vegetables. They are in the greatest perfection 
from about three to seven months old, and about 
a month’s feeding as advised will make them 
thoroughly fat, provided they have not been half- 
starved previously. Sometimes you will 
them in the market weighing upward of fifteen 
pounds, but it is not desirable to produce such 
over-fat animals. 


see 


Let them take on such fatness 
as will naturally come from regular and abun- 
dant feeding, and they will be in the best con- 
dition for eating. 

Rabbits are generally hardy and _ healthy. 
When proper attention is paid to their food, 
ventilation, dry quarters and cleanliness, few 
animals are less subject to disease; but filth, foul 
air and damp will always make them ill. The 
few ailments to which they are liable can be 
easily overcome. be remedied 
by dry food, such as crusts of bread, good corn, 
old hay, hard biscuit, or any other food of a dry 
quality. 


Looseness must 


The rot may be said to be incurable. 
The remedy must be looked for in dry hutches, 
fresh air and substantial food. The liver com- 
plaint, another disorder, is said to be also in- 
curable ; but as it does not prevent the rabbits 
from fattening, the best course is to prepare 
those attacked at once for the table. Snuffles or 
colds may be cured by removing the rabbit from 


the damps and draughts which have produced 
It is 


the disorder to a drier and warmer place. 
much easier to prevent disease than to cure. 
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usual impossible dude with immense on his c/othing 
A man needs some better inive than mere horse-play © 
to draw him to the theatre. The white ed Face of the 


clown 1s not in itselF Funny, yet this,and an occasional \ 
shower given him, along with the things mentioned\, 

before, calls for an admission Fee ot Nu Ad 
\think that while the policeman 1s knocking the . 
\ clown about some one in the avdrence should go \ 
out and the manager. I hope brother rt is well? Yay 50 
Your AFF Jon_, vt 


concluded t, as the pertor- 
Y mance in the current pantomime was sald to 
be the pretst thing of its kind in the city, 1 
CAR GY would give up cigar For one evening and inin a fi 
“sitheatre ticket. 50/ threw aside smokin puton ; 
my heavy and started out. But afterall the en- f i 
tertainment was not satistying.It is the old story. The MK 
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THE “YOUNG MAN’S CLOTHING” 


PROBLEM. 


By GEORGE FOLSOM. 


A youne man, away from home, wrote his parents 
that he needed some wearing apparel. The old folks 
wrote in return, and requested him to make out a list 
of the desired articles, and they would send the money 
for them. He then sent the above story, explain- 
ing that fifteen words would have to be supplied in 
various places. In some cases the word, while com- 
plete in itself, would, in the story, be only a part of 


CHW 
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SOLUTION OF “WHAT THE ( 


Iwas brought up one thousand or more miles from 
New York. When I left home my father gave me all 
the money he could spare for the purpose, and as he 
put me on the boat said, ‘‘ My boy, the whole con/ment 
is before you. Go where you think you will be most 
successful. Embark in any business that is honorable, 
and come back an honest man. If you ever own a 
store try to make it a corner one.” I arrived in town, 


‘ARTER CARRIED” 


another word, the balance of which he had written. 
The fifteen words would make eleven articles of men’s 
wear, and a small coin in one of the pockets for good 
luck. Some of t 
compound words, hence the necessity for fifteen in all. 
The story is given above in pictorial form. See if you 
can complete it, and give a list of the articles, and the 


articles were to be described by 


name of the con 
ZI*y> 
.* * ** 


PROBLEM. 


and kept quiet durin 
Then I applied for a position as a furniture wagon- 
driver. One day I overheard my employer speaking of 


g a three days’ long rain storm. 


his drivers, and he said that I was the best one he had. 
This compliment spurred me on, and I saved until I 
had money enough to get a wagon of my own. I now 
own eight wagons, and I carry eight kinds of articles in 
them. 
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CUTS AND 


“THE DAGGER-AND-CLOAK DUEL.” 

In the brave days of old, as we are so fond of calling 
them, when mankind warred in masses two-thirds of the 
time, and as individuals all the time—at least, the male 
contingency thereof—life was held on a more uncertain 
tenure than to-day, and was regarded as a matter of 
but little consequence at the best. Might was as good 
as right, and generally a good bit better. The duello 
was quite as firmly established a feature of their lives 
as dinner, and the latter was often slighted in favor of 
the former. The duello so greatly antidated firearms 
that even after the invention and introduction of these 
noisy weapons it was long before they resorted to them 
for the honorable settlement of their little differences. 
But the more hand-to-hand weapons of all descriptions 
were made use of, according to the prevailing custom 
of the day, or the individual tastes of the participants. 
Broadsword to broadsword, claymore to claymore, 
rapier to rapier, or poniard to poniard, they played 
their little game of life and death, over the little ques- 
tion of a cast at dice or the relative value of their fair 
ones’ charms. For a long period it was a favorite cus- 
tom to duel with rapier in the right hand and a long, 
basket-hilted dagger in the left. The dagger was used 
to fend with, one great effort being to catch the point 
of the opposing rapier in the open work of the basket 
hilt, and so entangle it for a moment that a home thrust 
might be made with safety. In the illustration on page 
37 the quarrel has evidently been a sudden one, and 
with the grim determination to settle matters at once, 
daggers have been drawn and the loose cloaks flung 
from the shoulders. One man is using his cloak on the 
left arm as a shield, while he endeavors to avoid being 
entangled in that of his adversary, who is all ready in 
case of success to spring forward with a sweeping blow 
at his back. It more than remotely suggests the old 
contests in the Roman arena between the secutore and 
retiari, one carrying sword and buckler, the other tri- 
dent and net. 


“IN THE BRAVE DAYS OF OLD.” 


Tue stirring scene depicted on pape 99 of this mum- 
ber was a not unusual episode in the cities and towns 
of Europe four hundred years or so ago. Warfare pre- 
vailed as almost the normal condition of affairs, and 
the intervals of peace were short and exceptional. 
The main causes of strife were religion, politics, and 
a general restlessness and want of something better to 
do. But most often it was in the name of religion 
that war was waged, though it was too frequently only 
a cloak to cover the more selfish and personal designs 
of the leaders, who hoped to knit a larger following to 
their cause in assuming to fight for principle rather 
than personal gains. 

There is evidently a foundation of religious feeling 
in the little unpleasantness depicted in our illustra- 
tion, as among the attacking party there can be distin- 
guished more than one monk, while at the extreme 
left of the picture a cardinal, or other Papal officer, is 
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urging additional forces to the attack. One of the as- 
sailants in the middle distance is rolling in the dust in 
his death agonies, probably smitten down by the mis- 
siles that are being hurled from the barricaded win- 
dows of the beleagured houses, or fortresses, as they 
might more properly be called, as every house of note 
was practically a castle in those days, when 
‘*They may take who have the might, 
And they may keep who can!” 

was the motto upon which the greater part of man- 
kind founded its proceedings. In the left foreground 
a kneeling figure stoops forward to sieze a weapon, re- 
linquished perhaps by the stiffening fingers of the 
dying assailant, possibly dropped by some poltroon 
who has fled in terror. A pikeman is taking to his 
heels, with a view to avoiding a conflict with the bet- 
ter armed knight, who is making a sudden sally from 
the doorway on the extreme right. The purpose of the 
attacking party is evidently to burn a way, with their 
flaming bundles of faggots, through the stubborn doors, 
which are, doubtless, so barred and studded with iron 
bolts as to be quite proof against ax or mace, or any 
weapon of concussion, unless perhaps a battering ram. 
Fire and sword were twin-brothers in the brave days 
of old, and the assailants reck little whether in firing 
the door they consign the entire building or, indeed, 
the entire town, to flames. Once let them effect an en- 
trance, and they will rush in, and while the more 
valorous will engage in hand-to-hand conflicts with the 
foe, their struggling wellnigh invisible, so enveloped in 
the rolling, shriveling, blinding, stifling smoke—others 
who are actuated only by cupidity will loot or destroy all 
of value that comes to their hands. Cruel cowardice, 
too, will rush in where braver ones have fought their 
way, and visit all sorts of hideous atrocities upon the 
weak and helpless. Upon the whole, but for their pic- 
turesque side, we need not regret that ‘‘ The Brave Days 
of Old”’ are things of the past. 
“SKETCHING UNDER DIFFICULTIES.” 

Elsewhere in this number we have dealt pictorially 
with cavaliers and knights of past ages. In the illustra- 
tion on page 35 we present a scene in which a few 
modern knights—knights of the brush and pencil—are 
facing some of the little difficulties and dangers pecu- 
liar to their profession. Either in the cause of natural 
history, or in the advancement of journalism, or out of 
pure personal enthusiasm, they have scaled the danger- 
ous cliffs, and now essay to sketch the young eagles 
and their nest. The parent birds are either out of 
sympathy with modern advancement, or they question 
the motives of the artists and the friendliness of their 
intentions. It is, indeed, possible that they resent the 
appearance of the results, and consider them carica- 
tures of their offspring. They may think that, like 
the artist in “‘ Jan o’ the Windmill,’ they ‘“ drawr’d 
an’ squinted, an’ drawr’d an’ squinted, an’ got the 
thing in a awful muss, an’ then took it home to fin- 
ish.”’ 
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When shall a poet arise to place beside the pleasure 
volumes of Akenside, Campbell and Rogers one to be 
entitled ‘‘The Pleasures of Timidity’’? How popular 
it would become with budding collegians and youthful 
debutantes! True timidity born of Nature is a sweet 
flower in social parterres. 

* * * 

That prolific correspondent and painter with words, 
George Alfred Townsend (Gath), recommends young 
writers to experiment in poetic form, because it is cal- 
culated to strengthen style and teach etymology. But 
if poetic experimenters venture to publish, let them 
not tell in Gath nor in Ascalon. 

* * * 

Summer-resort crusaders are just now as enthusiastic 
as were those of the era of Richard Cceur de Lion, and 
as diverse in their aims for attainment. Some search 
mountains for air nearer the heavens; others for the 
soothing plash of ocean breakers ; many to renew the 
dissipations of winter incurred under electric light for 
those of outdoor theatrics amid waving foliage ; and an 
intelligent few to wend their summer ways “‘far from 
the madding crowd’s ignoble strife.’ And all, when 
October shall come, will regret that summer time is so 
summary in its progress and depirture. 

x % oa 

Pulpit lore was once enriched by an English ag 
who, being mistaken for a traveling clergyman while a 
an inn and requested to preach on the Sunday, fell vibe 
the dramatic humor of the situation, and thus briefly 
sermonized in rhyme, and using stage figures of 
speech : 

“Our entrance on life’s stage is naked and bare ; 

Our strut across it full of sorrow and care; 

Our exit at a wing, we know not where. 

But if we act well here ’twill be applauded there. 

—I could not say the more preached I a year.” 

x * * 

The number seven is, in the lexicon of Luck, the an- 
tithesis of the number thirteen, so shunned by the super- 
stitious. Wordsworth’s little lyric, beginning ‘‘ We are 
but seven,”’ selected the lucky number—lucky since the 
Creation, when seven days of Deific labor conquered 
chaos. Life always has been under dominion of the rule 
of seven. It was not Shakespeare who first divided the 
ages of man into seven, but Hippocrates, two thousand 
years previously. Egyptian astronomy considered 
seven planets, and hence seven days in each week, and 
each day ruled by a constellation. Anatomists tell us 
there are seven holes in a head—mouth, two nostrils, 
two ears, two eyes; Jacob served seven years for his 
wives; Sampson was bound with seven withes, and 
had seven locks of hair cut; seven years Nebuchad- 
nezzar passed as a beast ; in the Book of Revelations we 
read about chur.unes, spirits, candlesticks, trumpets, 
seals, plagues and angels, with the numeral seven at- 


tached to each; and we speak of the seven sleepers. 
One of the most interesting games with cards is called 
‘*Seven up.’”’ In whichever way we turn the streams 
of life the numeral seven is apt to float in them. 


HAVE BEENS, NOW ARES AND WILL BES. 

“Have Beens’’ and ‘‘ Will Bes” at dinner one day 
Met the ‘‘ Now Ares’’—all in knife-and-fork play. 
The H. B.’s partook with a far-away look ; 

The W. B.’s seemed never to honor the cook ; 

H. B.’s at W. B.’s a rich Past would fling ; 

While W. B.’s told what the Future might bring. 
When the cloth was removed and fresh talking begun 
A “Now Is”’ returned to engage in the fun. 

(Fine hustler was N. I.) He said: ‘‘ Now you’ve done, 
‘Let me sum up your say sos. I warn you to shun 
All gossip that touches a Past which has fled, 

Or a Future that never may dawn o’er your head. 
Respect carpe di as Latinists said 

(Or take care of To-day); it is a stern fact 

That cannot with Past or the Future impact. 

The Present we hold, but the Past is now dumb; 
And as for this |] “bags it never may come. 

Go, learn from the bee, buzzing yonder in bower, 
How to buz, yet improve each shining hour.”’ 

The H. B.’s and W. B.’s gre w = one minute, 
Conscious that with [.’s ‘‘we are not in it.” 
Soon H. B.’s and W. % s arose en masse, 

And cried: ‘‘Oh, N. I.’s, let the talk pass ; 
Hereafter we'll let i great army of Now Is 

Look after the carpe diem of “ biz.’’ 


* * 


John Adams denominated the Fourth of July—mem- 
orable for being the date vof the joint death of himself 
and Jefferson, who together substantially created it as 
an Anniversary of Inde pendence—as the National Sab- 
bath. It falls for this year on a Sunday, so that pulpit 
orators can snatch the elocutionary glories of the occa- 
sion from the laymen, who must postpone their elo- 
quence until the Monday. The holiday has . bravely 
withstood the warlike rivalry of the naval and the 
Mexican and Civil wars with the Revolutionary one, 
and a few years ago showed symptoms of losing popu- 
lar interest in it. But lately a strong anti-English sen- 
timent has been evolved throughout the Union, which 
will tend to revive interest in that terrible indictment 
of King George in the Declaration of Independence 
when it is read from ten thousand platforms. Half a cen- 
tury ago Congressman William E. Robinson, of Brook- 
lyn, an orator of Hibernian birth, was regarded as the 
great national twister of the tail of the British Lion on 
every Congressional occasion when England was in the 
scales of debate ; but recently, what with Venezuela, 
the Arbitration Treaty, Crete, and the affiliation of the 
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Lion with the Bear, the Fox of France, the Boar of 
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Germany and the Austrian Eagles, there have been 
many Congressional twisters of his tail. And the sea- 
son is favorable for more twistings of it from pulpits 
and platforms in Fourth of July celebrations. As long 
as American histories of the Revolution, begun July 
4th, 1776, are learned in our schools, so long will Inde- 
pendence Day find interesting celebrations. 
x % 

A Continental savan suggests the name “‘ telepheme’”’ 
for description of a message by telephone. He derives 
it from the usually employed Greek word “ telos,” a 
distance, and the verb “ phemi,’”’ I speak. Thus it can 
become a lingual chum with the words telegram and 
phonogram. Perhaps we may soon find the dictator of 
the pretty amanuensis on the typewriter machine ask- 
With Dr. Sam 
Johnson’s dictionary on one side of a table, and any 


ing her to send his latest typogram. 


later one on an adjacent side, comparison of pages will 
show how marvelously the English language has in- 
creased its volume during a century. 


How many descriptions of poetry much in the nature 
of definition have prose writers given! One has termed 
it ‘the record of the best and happiest moments of the 
best and happiest minds’’; another, ‘‘ the very image 
of life expressed in its eternal truth’; a third, “‘ what 
purges from our inward sight the film of familiarity, 
which obscures from us the wonder of our being.’”’ Sir 
John Lubbock has tersely said, ‘‘ Poets are mirrors of 
the gigantic shadows which futurity casts upon the 
present. And life should be poetry put into action.’ 
A less transcendental writer has simply defined poetry 
“to be*the expression of beautiful ideas in musical 
rhetoric.”’ 

* *% 

Was it a fortuitous or a designed circumstance that 
made Grant’s tomb so appropriately face the south 
with its sculptured motto, ‘‘ Let us have peace ’’? Oddly 
enough, Napoleon’s tomb in the Tiotel des Invalides 
also faces the southward. There is much similarity 
between the architecture of the New York tomb and 
the edifice wherein the remains of the great Corsican 
repose ; and there is a similarity in the position toward 
the gazer of the casket of each warrior. No pilgrim to 
Paris from a French province visits his capital without 
early visiting Napoleon’s tomb; and none will ever 
come to New York from any portion of the Union 
without a pilgrimage to the Riverside tomb. } 


The rhythmic curse over the grave of Shakespeare 
has been discovered to be identical in idea with that 
which King Ashmanezer, king of the Sidonians, caused 
to be engraven on his intended sarcophagus, which 
was removed from Sidon to Paris. 
tion read: 
have built. 
and to all 


Thus the inserip- 
‘“‘T rest in this tomb in the place which I 

My adjuration to all the Ruling Powers 
men is, ‘Let no one open this resting 
place nor trouble me in this resting place by dis- 
turbing the couch of my slumbers. For all men who 
should open this tomb of mv rest there shall be no 
rest with the departed ; they shall not be buried ina 
grave, and there shall be to them neither son nor seed : 
neither root below, nor fruit above, nor honor among 
the living under the sun.’’’ That adjuration, thou- 
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sands of years older than Shakespeare’s curse against 
removing his bones, is really the strongest. Yet the 
excavating spoilsman braved the adjuration. But civ- 
ilized curiosity has respected Shakespeare’s bones. 

* * * 

Among the summer birds in the ruralities the robin 
redbreast is a favorite, for he is a graceful hopper and 
shows pretty ankles modestly. His possession of the 
red on his breast was thus long ago told ina Breton 
legend which, versified in translation, thus reads : 


‘Bearing His cross, while Christ passed forth forlorn, 
His Godlike forehead by the mock crown torn, 

A little bird took from that crown one thorn. 

To soothe the dear Redeemer’s throbbing breast 
That bird did what she could. His blood, ’tis said. 
Down-dropping dyed her tender bosom red. 

Since then no wanton boy disturbs her nest ; 
Weasel nor field-mouse will her young molest ; 
All sacred deem the bird of ruddy breast.”’ 


Whittier, Ruskin and Miss Proctor have sung robin’s 

praise. The latter closes her own song thus : 

‘*Lark and thrush your lays are earthy, 
But the robin is immortal.’ 


Let us suppose an American tourist from each State 
of the Union to be in attendance at the office of the 
Lord Chamberlain in the Palace of St. James at Lon- 
don, applying for a ticket to a levee to be held by the 
Prince of Wales, and being there, asked how he called 
himself as resident of his particular State. Each tour- 
ist would thus describe himself: A Mainean (very near 
to maniac in rapid writing or heedless setting of type), 
a new Hampshirean, a Massachusettsan, a Connecti- 
cutter, a Rhode Islander, a New Yorker, a Jerseyite, a 
Pennsylvanean, a Marylander, a Delawarian, an Indi- 
anian, a Minnesotan, a Dakotan, an Arizonan, a Cali- 
fornian, an Oregonian, a Washingtonian, a New Mexi- 
ean, a2 Kansan, a Nebraskan, a Texan, a Louisianian, 
an Alabaman, a Mississippian, a Georgean, a Floridan, 
a Carolinian and a Virginian. But how would the 
tourist describe himself if he came from either Ohio, 
Illinois, Iowa, Colorado, Idaho, Michigan and Wyo- 
ming, to each of which names a terminating descrip- 
tion is difficult for sound? For instance, Michigander 
and Wyominger would be harsh and sound humor- 
ously. But to the majority of Londoners any citizen of 
the Union is to one of the third or middle class simply 
a Yankee, though he might come from the Yankee- 
hating State of South Carolina, and to one of the upper 
class an American in with a tourist from 
Venezuela or Patagonia. Were the colloquial appella- 
tions to be sounded to the Londoner, how he would 
drop his ‘“‘h’’ over Hoosier, for instance, and puzzle 
Wolverine! A man from Chicago softens his 
nativity by saying, ‘“‘I am an Illinoian,’’ thereby send- 
ing the sybillate terminating letter tothe rear. But 
the tourist from the District of Columbia would be 
compelled to socially enlist abroad under the generic 
word American. 


common 


over 


* * 


Evangelist Moody occasionally molds some fine epi- 
One of his latest was, ‘‘ Mary ran after Christ 
not for the miracles, but for the loaves and fishes which 
the miracle spread.”’ 
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Drawn by B. J Rosenmeyer Mlustrating ** The Catspaw.” 
S NO MORE BRILLIANCY THAN THE MOONLIGHT TO ENABLE ROBINSON TO RECOGNIZE MRS. WARING,’? 





